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Twenty Books Every 
Woman Should Read 


HANDSOMELY BOUND IN PAPER 








Woman Against Woman... 
By Effie Adelaide Rowlands 


The Little Minister........... 10c 


By J. M. Barrie 


Nerine’s Second Choice...... 10c 
By Adelaide Stirling 

Her Love and Trust.......... 10c 
By Adeline Sargeant 

Edith Lyle’s Secret........... 10c 
By Mrs. Mary J. Holmes 

Dore TROP... 6.6 Stee cc cece 10c 
Ry Bertha M: Clay 

Ishmael ... sseeeececeeescsevees 10c 
By Mrs. FE. D. E. N. Southworth 

Salf-Raieed .... oi isc cc cece cone 10c 
By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth 

The Hidden Hand............ 10c 
By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth 

eo S| eee 10c 
By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth | 





EE PE Sek ceadibees ys sewed 
By Henryk Sienkiewicz 

I 26 cus teceekes seed 
By Mrs. Georgie Sheldon 

ee £ £ Serer. 
By Charles Garvice 

SE, MEM 8 ios 5 6005 54.9000 65-080% 
By Augusta J. Evans 

errrrrere sree 
By Mrs. Alex. McVeigh Miller 

At Another’s Bidding......... 
By Ida Reade Allen 

The Thoroughbred ........... 
By Edith MacVane 

Girls of a Feather............. 
By Mrs. Amelia E. Barr 

My Own Sweetheart ........ 
By Wenona Gilman 

The Price of a Kiss........... 


By Laura Jean Libbey 








For sale by news dealers everywhere. 


you, send to us. 


We will prepay postage upon the set. 


is made, add four cents per copy to cover postage. 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers, NEW YORK 
81 SEVENTH AVENUE 


If your dealer can’t supply 


If a selection of these titles 

















SMITH’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


The Victor Record catalog, is the 
most complete 
catalog, of music 


in all the world 


and tells you exactly 
what a Victor or Victrola 
will bring, into your home 
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It gives you a volume of information about operas, artists, 
and composers, and contains numerous portraits and illustrations. 
It shows you how easily all the music of all the world can 
become an entertaining and instructive part of your every-day life. 
This 450-page book lists more than 5000 Victor Records, 
and is of interest to every one. : 
It costs us more than $150,000 every year, and we want 
every music lover to have a copy. 
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A Any Victor dealer will gladly give you a copy of this great catalog of music, or 

A send to us and we will mail you a copy free, postage paid. 

A There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $400. 

IN Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 

A Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 

In Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
| the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone, pang t 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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GOLD TIPPED 


CIGARETTES PARFUMEES 


The fast-growing popular cigarettes 


SMITH’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 





Exquisitely perfumed by a new and secret process 
They satisfy the MOST INTIMATE 
CIGARETTE DESIRE 
wy ww a 
25c for 10 in the 
“VANITY CIGARETTE BOX WITH THE MIRROR” 

At your dealer's or send money to 


T. CHALKIADI, Inc., 503 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

















EARN $2,000 TO $10,000 A YEAR a 
weeks at = 7S > ane high. grade sales ~~ alarge 


number of reliable firms who offer our students opportun- 
ities to earn Big Pay while they are learning. No former 
experience wired. Write today for abe rom hun list of hun- 
dreds of good openings pe 1 testimonial from hundreds of our 
students now earning $100 to $500 a Address nearest Office. 
Dept. 504 NATIONAL SALESMEN'S. TRAINING ASSN. 
New York nm Francisco 








My Magazine “Investing for for | Profit” 
FREE or Six Months ff 


Send me your name ceramanenh el estrenst right NOW and I will send 
uu investing for Profit magazine absolutely tree for six 

months. It tells how to get the utmost earnings from your 
money—how to tell good investments — how to pick the 
most profitable of sound investmcnts. It reveals how 
bankers and capitalists make $1,000 grow to $22,000—in 
eet pond ak the vital investing information that mule 
enable you make your money grow proportionately. 
have decided this month to give 500 s1x month cubenrigttens rj 
to Investing for Profit FREE! Every copy is 
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Please mention this magazine 


GET A BETTER PLACE 


Uncle Sam Is Best Employer 


Pay is high and sure; hours short; 
places permanent; promotion regu- 
lar; vacations with pay; thousands of 
vacancies every year; all kinds of 
pleasant work everywhere; no liy- 
offs; no pull needed; common educa- 
tion sufficient. 


THIS BOOK 


tells of about 300,000 protected posi- 
tions in the U. 8S. Government Ser- 
vice, where there is a big chance for you— 
if you want it—with sure and generous pay 
and lifetime employment. Places open to 
American citizens of 18 or over. 

Special money back guarantee if you write 
today for Booklet CR 1061. IT IS FREE. 


Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


























Boyd Syllabi System—written with only nine characters. No,“'ro- 


sitions’ —no, “‘rul jines""—no ‘shading’ —no “‘word-signs’"—no 


“cold notes."” Speedy, practical system that can be learnedin 30 days 
study, utilizing spare time. For ful iptive matter, free, ad- 
dress, Chi Correspondence Schools, 977 Unity Building, Chicago, Ill. 


















College Girls and 
Young Housewives 


—and all students of modern 
domestic science—should write 
atonce for a free eco of our 
beautiful new cook 

A nenmeg special cones fee using 
evaporated milk in cooking, baking, 
etc. Many dishes illustrated in nat- 
ural colors. Book shows economical 
way of preparing healthful, delicious 
food. rite today for it 

7 Pacific Co Coast ast Condensed Milk Co. 
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SMITH’S MAGAZINE 


BOUND VOLUME ie ready. PRICE $1.50 


per volume. Address Subscription Department. 
STREEr & & SMITH, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, |! NEW yORK city 





> HOW TO MAKE LOVE. 


(NEW BOOK) Tells how to gct acquairted, how 
o begin Courtship, how tocourt a bashfulGIRL 
How to woo a Widow, to win an Heiress, How 
tocatch a RICH Bachelor, how to manage your 
u to make him propose; How to make your girl 
or feller love you, what to do before and after the 
wedding, Tells OTHER things necessary for all 
lovers to know. Sample bock by mail TEN CTS 

ROYAL BOOK CO, Box 25 So, Norwalk, Conn, 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS FOR 
THAT BOY OF YOURS! 


Give him this splendid Electric 
Engine and a 15 months’ sub- 
scription to THE BOYS’ MAGA- 
AZINE. Over 100,000 boys take 
THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE, It 
contains just the kind of reading 
you want your boy to have. Clean, 
inspiring stories. Practical and 
Beautifully fllustrated through- 
Electric Engine runs either forward or back- 
Safe; easy 
















instructive articles. 


out. The 
ward from 150 to 3000 revolutions a minute. 
to operate. A toy any boy will go wild over. 

Send only $1.50 and we'll enter your subscription for 15 
months and will forward the Electric Engine by return 
mail. If you are not more than pleased with both the 
magazine and Engine we'll refund your money imme- 
diately. Asto our responsibility we refer you to any 
bank or publisher. 





THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., 407 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








Agents & Help Wanted 


I MADE $50,000 in five years with 
a small mail order business; began 
with $3. Send for free booklet. Tells 
how. Heacock, Box 718, Lockport, 
New York. . 


MEN OF IDEAS and inventive 
ability. New list of “Needed Inven- 
tions,” “Patent Buyers,” and “How 
t»oGetYour Patent and Your Money.” 
Randolph & Co., Dept. 162, Wash., D.C, 


AGENTS—Make $30 to $60 weekly 
selling our 300 candle power gasoline 
table and hanging lamp for homes, 
stores, halls, churches; no wick, no 
chimneys, no mantel trouble; costs 
lec per night: exclusive territory: 
we loan you sample. Sunshine 
Safety Lamp Company, 923 Factory 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


GOVERNMENT positions pay big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U. S. Civil Service Examiner. 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 

















AGENTS—SELL “ZANOL” Con- 
centrated Extracts for making liq- 
uors at home. A few minutes does 
the work. Saves over 50%. Guaran- 
teed strictly legitimate. Small pack- 
age. Enormous demand, sells fast, 
c ins you money. Send postal today. 
We'll show you how to make money 
quick. Universal Import Co., 632 
Third St., Cincinnati, O. 





AGENTS; NEW INVENTION!— 
“lothes washer—fits set tubs or any 
tub. Won medal Panama Exposition. 
Sells for $10; big profit. Large field. 
Write for proposition. Home Devices 
Corp. 243 Bush Term., Bklyn., N. Y. 


AGENTS—MEN OR WOMEN. A 
real—honest to goodness—sells itself 
line—over 250 light weight, popular 
priced necessities. We pay 100% 
commission, $6 a day can be made at 
thestart. No capital—no experience 
required. Enormous demand—sells 
fast—big repeaters. Valuable terri- 
tory open—allorsparetime. Elegant 
Accents Outfit furnished Free. Write 
today. Postal will do. American 
Products Co., 3053 American Bldg., 
Cincinnati, O. 








$75.00 month paid Railway Mail 
Clerks. Examinations announced 
Jan 15th. Write immediately. Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept.D4, Rochester,N.Y. 





“AGENTS—400 Snappy Aluminum 
Specialties and Utensils, means a 
sale in every home. General Sales 
Course Free. $50.00 a week sure. 
Answer quick. American Aluminum 
Mfg. Co., Div. S 49, Lemont, IIL.” 





AGENTS WANTED—TO ADVER- 
TISE OUR GOODS by distributing 
free sample to consumer. 90 cents an 
hour. Write for full particulars. 
Thomas Mfg. Co., 574 North Street, 
Dayton, Ohio. 





Agents and Help Wanted—Coatinued. 


MEN AND WOMEN earn up to 
$3000.00 yearly distributing guaran- 
teed hosiery from mill to wearer, 
All or part time. Repeat orders in- 
sure permanent increasing business, 
No capital or experience needed, 
Territory protected. K. Parker Mills, 
2733 No, 12th St., Phila, Pa. 








AGEN TS-—STEADY INCOME. 
Largemanufacturerof Handkerchiefs 
and Dress Goods, etc., wishes repre- 
sentative in each locality. Factory 
to consumer. Big profits, honest 
goods. Credit given. freeport Mig. 
Co., 30 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Advertising 


WILLSHOW YOU by mail how you 
earn $25 to $100 week writing adver- 
tisements. Facts free, -age-Davis 
Co., 6, Chicago, ILL. 








Games & Entertainment 


PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mon- 
ologues, Dialogues. Speakers. Min- 
strel Material, Jokes. Recitations, 
Tableaux, Drills, Entertainments, 
Make up goods. Large catalog free. 
T.S. Denison & Co., Dept. 19 Chicago. 








WORK FOR Uncle Sam. He isthe 
best employer. Big pay, sure work, 
easy hours, long vacations, rapid ad- 
vance. Thousands of jobs open this 
year. I will help you get one. Write 
for my big Free Book D Y-23 to-day— 
Earl Hopkins. Washington, D. C, 


Motion Picture Plays 


WRITE Moving Picture Plays: $50 
each; all or spare time; correspond- 
ence course unnecessary; details free. 
Atlas Pub. Co., 310 Atlas Bldg.,Cin.,O, 








GOOD MONEY made at home knit- 
ting hosiery. Machines furnished on 
time. We buy or sell your goods, Easy 
and constant work. Wheeler Co., 
Ine., Dept. 127, 357 Madison, Chicago, 





Business Opportunities 


WE ACCEPT any Mss. in form: 
criticise free; sell on commission, 
Big prices paid. Details free. Story 
Rey. Co., 11 Main, Smethport, Pa, 





WANTED—New Ideas for Photo- 
plays at $10 to $100 each. Your “happy 
thoughts” worth cash. Get free book, 
Elbert Moore, Box 772 812, Chicago, 








FREE FOR SIX MONTHS.—My 
Special offer to introduce my maga- 
zine “Investing for Profit.” It is 
worth $10 a copy to anyone who has 
been getting poorer while the rich, 
richer. It demonstrates the real earn- 
ing power of money and shows how 
anyone, no matter how poor, Can ac- 
quire riches. Investing for Profit is 
the only progressive financial journal 
published. It shows how $100 grows 
to $2,200. Write Now and I'll send it 
six monthsfree. H.L. Barber, 407, 
20 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 





Toilet Articles 


DOUBLE CHIN. Successful Chin- 
off Band, pure Para rubber reducer. 
Send only 13 two-cent stamps and 
agree to pay one dollar in two months 
if chin satisfactorily reduced; other- 
wise, no further obligation. Ihave 
full confidence. Elizabeth King, 
TIC, Station F, New York City. 








Masic and Song Poems 


SONG poems wanted for publica- 
tion. Past experience unnecessary, 
Our proposition positively unequal- 
ed. Send us your song poems or mel- 
odies today or write for instructive 
booklet—its free. Marks-Goldsmith 
Co., Dept. 15, Washington, D. C. 








’ SONG Writers “Key to Success” 
Free! We compose and facilitate free 
publication or sale. Submit Poems. 
Knickerbocker Studios, 530 Gaiety 
Bidg., New York. 





Patents and Lawyers 


IDEAS WANTED—Manutfacturers 
are writing for patents procured 
through me. 3 books with list 200 
inventions wanted sent free. Advice 
free. I get patent or no fee. R.B.Owen, 
39 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS. Send 
for my free book “How To Get Them.” 
It’s full of information you should 
know. Joshua R. H. Potts, 8S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, 929 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, 805 G St., Washington. 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
Invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Progress, 
sample free. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
767 Ninth Street, Washington, D.C, 

















PATENTS Secured Through Credit 
System, Free search. Send sketch. 
Book and advice Free. Waters & Co., 
4307 Warder Bldg., Washington, D.C. 





Typewriters 


TYPEWRITERS all makes, factory 
rebuilt by the famous “Young Proc- 
ess; guaranteed like new. Big busi- 
ness permits lowest prices; $10 and up; 
machines rented; or sold on time. 
Rental to apply on purchase price. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
back. Write for catalog. Young 
Typewriter Co., Dept. 379, Chicago, 











We make it possible to reach 2,000,000 readers at $6.00 a line in the 
Classified Columns of Ainslee’s, Top-Notch, People’s, Popular, Smith’s 


and All Around Magazines. 


Write for 


particulars. 


SMITH’S 


MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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A Little Story in the Night 


By Grace Margaret Gallaher 


Author of “Strangers in Pettipaug,” “A Heart of Youth,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ROBERT A. GRAEF 


HE would not do it here, where the 
water was black and oily, and 
where the screws of the great 

boats churned it into furious whirl- 
pools. Out beyond, where the foam 
gleamed in the starlight, and where the 
gulls beat up into the air, a whir of 
white, was the free and ppen sea. 
There she would steal to the rail and 
drop quietly over the side. She could 
see just how to do it; her mind ar- 
ranged every detail with a kind of swift 
neatness. Then, for these the last min- 
utes of her life, she looked about her 
at her fellow passengers with a dreamy 
interest. 

There were not many people on the 
deck of the ferryboat with her; the 
hour was not the one for travel into 
the city, but from it. Near her was 
a jolly party of five young men and 
girls, who laughed and told stories and 
pushed each other about in affectionate 
roughness. She watched them in amaze 
that grown people should carry on so* 
in public and find food for mirth in 
such trivial speeches ; they must be shal- 
low characters. Beyond this gay crowd 
was a thin, glum man and his fat, glum 
wife. The few words he threw over 
his shoulder at the woman showed them 
natives of her own New England, and 


their dourness on a cold, damp boat 
seemed natural to her. On the other 
side of the deck were two men and a 
child, all silent, a lean, elderly woman, 
and a man with his hands deep in the 
pockets of his heavy coat. 

She studied this last a moment, mov- 
ing across to him because, in spite of 
her remoteness from the real world, the 
chill of it had begun to soak ‘into her 
bones. He was not the kind of man 
she knew—indeed, she knew no men 
at all, really—a big, rough fellow in 
shabby clothes, an old hat pulled down 
over his forehead. As she passed him, 
he turned to her for a moment and 
showed a weather-beaten face with a 
long scar straight across his forehead, 
like a red band. Their glances met, 
and she started as if he had spoken to 
her, for the look in his brilliant, pierc- 
ing blue eyes.was like a call. He turned 
away at once, and she leaned over the 
rail next to the elderly woman. 

“It’s too cold to stay here; I’m goin’ 
in.” The woman spoke half to her- 
self, and walked away to the cabin. 

The words set old memories echoing 
in her brain. How many years she had 
listened to just such a flat, querulous 
voice, complaining of weather and sick- 
ness and poverty and loneliness—all the 
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In a second, panic ran amuck through the wharf; men knocked down women, women trod on little 
children to save themselves from those battering hoofs, those crushing wheels. 


miseries of life which she herself had 
been powerless to help. Yet she missed 
that voice now. The hushing of its 
laments brought utter silence into her 
world. It was from that stillness she 
sought release in eternal sleep. 

She wondered a little, now, if her 
stepmother had really loved her. She 
had neither praised nor caressed, and 
she could never remember. any sym- 
pathy when she came home at night, 
weary to exhaustion. It was her step- 
mother, too, who had uprooted her 
from the village where she had been 
born, where all her mates were, and 


- 


where she might have flowered into a 
small, pale blossom of happiness, and 
had thrust her into the crack between 
the bricks of this roaring city, to strug- 
gle amid its dust and smoke for mere 
life. 

Well, she had clung on in her crack 
with what strivings God and she alone 
knew, and her stepmother had been 
warmed and fed and sheltered, and at 
the last had been attended by the nurses 
and doctors in which her nature found 
such a queer pleasure. It was not till 
the last penny of the last bill had been 
paid and the rent of the rooms for an- 























A LITTLE STORY. IN THE NIGHT 


other whole week ahead had been 
placed in the hands of her landlady, 
that she herself could go to the men 
in the office and resign. 

When she thought of that act, a hot 
red leaped to her cheeks, a fire burned 
in her eyes—their amazement that their 
little, meek, underpaid drudge could 
have any will of her own; their eager- 
ness to offer to lighten her work, even 
to pay her more wages; their dumb 
faces when she told them, in her little, 
tired voice, that edged the words more 
than any violence, how wretched her 
days with them had been; their insist- 
ence that she have credentials from 
them—thick letters now in her shabby 
bag. Would any one imagine this thin, 
pale little girl in worn, old-fashioned 
clothes was the remarkable business 
woman they proclaimed her? 

She could find another place, she was 
certain, now that she had neither hopes 
nor fears; things always happened that 
way—life’s little ironies. What was 


the use? She had neither pleasures, 
ambitions, friends. Life these past 
twelve years had been concentrated 


upon making.her poor, unloved, unlov- 
ing stepmother comfortable. She could 
not toil and pinch and sacrifice just for 
herself. 

She walked back to her old place on 
the other side of the. deck and took 
shelter under the narrow edge of the 
cabin. She could not bear to go in 
among the lights and people. The gas 
flared above her head and showed her, 
a slim, childish figure, for all her thirty 
years, with a small, tired face. She 
wore her old threadbare suit and out- 
of-date hat with that spirit we name 
style, and the shy eyes below her pretty, 
loose rings of hair were softly lovely. 
She was not giving up the fight because 
she could not keep her sword swinging 
longer, but because the stake was not 
worth battling for. 

A man moved out of the corner be- 
hind her to give a place, the big fellow 
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in the ulster. She murmured her 
thanks, and he pulled at his hat in a 
clumsy bow. He looked a countryman. 
What did he here in the city? He 
suggested Dan Brooks, who drove the 
state at home—for so she called the vil- 
lage she had not seen in a dozen years. 
She wondered if Dan had married 
Mary Littlepage. And were Stephen 
Whitmore and Violette Dwight, that 
queer pair, happy together? Her mind 
traveled the long road of the years and 
the miles back to the green, with its 
ring of white houses and the tall spire 
of the church rising on the hill above. 
The cabins opened, and the few pas- 
sengers strolled out. She woke with a 
great start. Why, here was the city, 
the open water left behind, and she 
still quietly standing on the deck. For 
an instant she thought to leap for the 
side. Then the horror of these staring, 
gaping strangers held her back. Why 
this way, after all? She remembered 
a vial of colorless fluid given her step- 
mother to quiet her pain; the doctor 
had said ten drops of it would stop all 
pain forever. She would go back to 
her room, and there, quiet and warm 
and alone, drink that. They would find 
her to-morrow on her bed asleep, not 
drag her dripping out of the harbor, 
She walked out on the dock with the 
other men and women, jostled a little 
by their haste. A throng of people were 
pouring out of the waiting room, the 
last hungry home-goers of the day. 
They crowded in among the passen- 
gers leaving the boat, pushing and 
shouldering toward the gangway. 
There was some confusion, some ex- 
change of tart objection or good-na- 
tured chaff. She was pushed a little 
to the open edge of the wharf, and felt 
again that dreariness of a woman alone 
at night. Then, high and shrill, a wom- 
an’s scream, men’s shouts, a crashing of 
heavy bodies. Two horses hitched to a 
loaded truck plowed their frantic way * 
into the crowd, the driver swinging 
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helplessly at the ends of his broken 
reins. In a second, panic, the most 
monstrous of disasters that can befall 
a crowd, ran amuck through the wharf ; 
men knocked down women, women 
trod on little children to save them- 
selves from those battering hoofs, those 
crushing wheels. 

The girl was driven clean to the side 
of the wharf, where neither rail nor 
boat guarded the edge. For a moment 
she struggled desperately to keep her 
footing, clutching at the shoulders of 
the men next her; then, in a last futile 
grapple, went over. Her final gasp of 
conscious thought was that she had her 
wish, yet how she fought against it! . 

Something caught her in mid-air and 
jerked her heavily to her knees. 

“Steady! You're all right. But you 
mustn’t move.” 

The voice was easy and cool, and 
two arms held her in a loose, strong 
grip. She opened her eyes and looked 
straight up into the shining ones of the 
shabby man on the boat. Years of 
dogged work had given her grit to 
obey; she neither moved nor spoke. 
Very cautiously the man raised her to 
her feet, his arms still around her. 

“We're safe as a church here,” he 
told her genially. 

She looked over her shoulder and 
saw that they stood on a staging swung 
halfway between the water and the 
wharf, a narrow perch indeed, but, as 
the man said, safe. He was braced 
with feet wide apart and his arm wound 
about the rope. She was still too trem- 
ulous from the threat of death to do 
more than pant and hold to him with 
both hands, 

“When I saw that fuss up there be- 
gin,” he went on, as if she had ques- 
tioned him, “I looked over the side, an’ 
I found this. ‘Good work! thinks I, 
an’ I swung down. I’ve been a sailor.” 

“You saved my life.” Each word 
trembled out painfully. 

The man looked down at the small, 
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fair face, which would have been pretty 
if it had not been so pinched and white, 
and said cheerfully: 

“That’s it. Lucky you jumped just 
there.” 

“They pushed me.” 

“So they did me,” he assured her. 
“Big brutes, some of them. Things 
sound kind o’ calmin’ down up above, 
don’t they?” 

They listened, and peered up into 
the dimness above. Men were shouting 
orders, and horses were tramping; but 
the cries of fear had died out. 

“Do you think any one was killed?” 
Her lips quivered over the word. 

“Oh, I guess not,” easily. “But you 
and me’ll hang on a while longer here 
till all’s quiet up above. Cold?” 

She shivered, for the mist rolled in 
from the sea; snow thickened, and a 
bitter little wind blew. He opened his 
ulster and drew her up hard against his 
breast, wrapping the sides of the coat 
around her. She stiffened inwardly 
in protest against this contact with a 
strange man, poor and probably dirty, 
then relaxed softly. What did such 
things matter to a woman as good as 
dead?. They stood thus together, in 
silence, while the sounds above gradu- 
ally ceased. 

‘Now I guess it’s clear above decks,” 
he said, in his easy, drawling voice, 
with the New England accent that took 
the edge off his strangeness. 

She longed to thank him for her 
life, but not a word éould she find. 
Was she really grateful that he had 
spoiled the chance thrust upon her by 
fate, the chance for which she was in 
no way responsible? To go thus would 
have simplified everything. 

“How we get up?” It was not what 
she meant to say at all. 

“That’s no trick. Hang on.” He 


transferred her from his hold to the 
rope, closed her hands around that, and 
began to climb up by cleats nailed into 
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the wharf. She watched his big figure 
climb up, light as a boy. 

“Now then, you,” his voice came 
down to her. 

She peered up to make him out, flat 
on his face, his arms stretched down 
to her. 

“Reach me your hands!” 

“T don’t know how to climb,” tim- 
idly; then, at the absurdity of fear in 
her who had only an hour to live, she 
set her foot on the first cleat and held 
up her hands. 

She felt, them grasped in an iron hold 
and herself hauled up by a strength 
that hurt. 

“All safe,” she heard him say to 
some one, and was swung onto the 
dock. 

“Hurt any?” One of the deck hands 
stood beside the man. When he heard 
her dazed answer, he went off about 
his business. 

A group of people stood around 
something on the ground. 

“One o’ the horses, poor boy.” The 
man hurried her by and out into the 
street, his arm in hers, so that she 
seemed to be pushed ahead by an en- 
gine. “Where’s your car?” 

“Over there—the green one.” 

He got her across the street and onto 
the car before she could speak a word. 
She did hang back on the platform. 

“You saved a4 

“Get a seat, quick!” 

She saw his blue eyes ‘shine, his good 
white teeth gleam; then she was jolted 
down into her seat and lost all sight 
of him. She had never said one word 
of thanks to him, and she could never 
see him again! She sank back against 
the side of the car, loneliness flowing 
over her in waves. For a moment she 
had known what it was to be compan- 
ioned and protected. She still warmed 
to the hold on her arm as the stranger 
had pushed her through the street. If 
she could have some one like that to 
fill her days with friendliness, she 
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would not mind work or poverty or pri- 
vation. He was poor like herself—his 
clothes said that—and hard-working— 
she had seen his hands—and something 
in his face spoke to the ‘desolation in 
her heart. She might at least have 
thanked him. Oh, well, nothing mat- 
tered any more. 

Her car had reached the square 
where she transferred. She left it, and 
from force of habit hurried across to 
the other car. Then she slackened, loi- 
tered, stood still. She could not face 
yet her silent room and the deed she 
must do there. Time enough for that. 


She would watch the world of living 


beings a few minutes more. 

A thin, ragged child offered her a 
paper with a hand blue with cold. She 
took the paper, opened her purse, and 
found it held two one-dollar bills and 
a little change, all the money she 
owned. She poured the change into 
the boy’s hand. He scuttled away as if 
afraid she would change her mind. She 
wondered what thread of old prudence 
caught her back from giving him the 
bills. She would never need them; her 
possessions in her room could be sold 
for enough to bury her. 

The bright window of a restaurant 
attracted her eyes; a warm, cheery 
smell steamed out from it. She real- 
ized she was hungry and cold and 
weary. Should she give herself, for 
the last time, an hour’s comfort before 
she shut “in the cold and silent grave 
the story of her days’? She had never 
been in a restaurant at night,“and she 
shrank in fear from entering one now. 
Passers-by stared curiously at the small, 
still figure huddled against. the corner 
of a house. She moved on laggingly. 

Just under the lamp-post a man 
turned on her and spoke. His words 
did not reach her, but his tone made 
her blood creep. She darted across the 
street to the corner, where she took her 
car; at least her empty room offered 
safety. 
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Another man was waiting for the 
street car, a big, powerful figure that 
had so familiar an air he did not sur- 
prise her when he showed her the face 
of her rescuer. This chance she must 
snatch. She touched him with a timid 
finger. 

“T am grateful. You saved 

“Why, it’s the little girl!” his deep 
voice greeted her. ‘“Didn’t you get 
your car?” 

“Yes—no, it’s just gone.” 

“When’ll another come along?” 

“T don’t know. I'll walk,” she stam- 
mered. Then bravely: “Thank you 
for savin’ my life.” 

“It was a squeak,” he admitted his 
act. “Don’t you think you’d better keep 
movin’? It’s a pretty rough night, an’ 
won’t your folks be worried ‘bout 
you?” His tone was fatherly. 

“I’m not cold.” Her teeth clattered 
over the words, artd she shivered. ‘An’ 
I haven’t any folks.” The admission 
came without her will. 

“That so?” He was noncommittally 
cheerful about it. “A house’s a good 
place to-night, even if it doesn’t hold 
anybody but yourself.” 

“Oh, I’m goin’ there.” She wan- 
dered away from him vaguely. 

A tear of snow wet her cheek, then 
another ; the wind keened low down the 
street. The man caught up with her 
swiftly. 

“You had any dinner?” 

The bluntness of it surprised the 
truth out of her. 

“No.” 

“Nor me. 


” 


Look here, you come into 
that place back there an’ have some 
with me right now. Then I’ll take you 
home.” 

Now the strangeness of it struck her 
dumb. This unknown man ask her to 


She cast a helpless look 
about for her car. Then the spirit of 
adventure blew hot upon her. Why 
not? She had not spoken to a man in 
comradeship in the twelve years since 


eat with him! 
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she had left home. Nothing signified 
any more, conduct or folks’ comments. 
One night she’d be like other girls. 
There was a kind of gruff frankness 
about him, too, that swept away fear. 

“Why, yes, "twill be pleasant,” with 
a queer primness. Then, with a mem- 
ory of his shabby coat and worn linen: 
“But I’m a-goin’ to get my own dinner. 
I can pay for it.” He should not think 
her a beggar. 

“So can I.” He thrust his hand in- 
side his coat, and his face changed. 
“No, I can’t.” He drew out his hand 
with a quarter in it. “That fellow that 
shoved me on the dock-must have got 
my roll. George!” 

“Was it much?” 

“All I got.” 

Her quick sympathy leaped up. 

“Let me get the dinner. I got money 
—see?—an’ I shan’t need it now— 
ever.” 

He didn’t notice the last words. 

“It'll have to be that way if we’re 
a-goin’ to do it,’ with a laugh. “I’m 
hungry ’nough to eat horse.” 

He pushed his arm into hers, and 
in his masterful way led her into the 
restaurant and seated her at a table in 
a quiet corner of the room. 

“How much you got before we 
plunge in deep?” he said, in his mellow 
drawl. 

She could not answer, faint with the 
sudden warmth and smell of food. Her 
head drooped forward; she clutched the 
edge of the table. 

“Here you, waiter, bring some hot 
soup—any kind! Bring it quick!” His 
tone sent the waiter on the run. “Eat!” 
when the plate was before her. “Steady 
—easy. That’s the ticket.” 

She sipped a few spoonfuls of a hot, 
spicy broth, and felt warmth beat into 
her blood and color into her cheeks. 

“Bring us a good, thick beefsteak an’ 
the trimmin’s, an’ strong coffee,” she 
heard him order. “You an’ me need 
firin’ up after our little spree down 
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there on the wharf.” He smiled across 
the table at her. 

She drew her purse out of her pocket 
and held it out to him. 

“Tt takes five cents to get home.” 
Thus she made him free of the two dol- 


lars. 


7 
Her slim fingers trembled over one another, 
then held oul to him a ring with just a spark 
of light in its center, her own mother’s ring. 


He laughed again—merry ways were 
a part of him evidently—and fell to 
eating robustly. She ate, too, with 
keen hunger. For a few minutes 
neither spoke. She looked up from 
her plate first, and studied the stranger 
as he still bent over his. _He was 
shabby, certainly—coat, vest, and linen 
—but very clean; his square, hard- 
lined face was darkly tanned; he had 
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thick, rough, yellow hair and the most 
amazingly alive eyes she had ever seen. 
The scar banding his forehead gave 
hiny a look of almost fierce determina- 
tion. She thought him homely, but 
pleasant. 

He caught her glance and smiled 
grimly. 

“Mighty ugly mug, ain’t it?” 

Her little, pale face flushed with 
roses till the prettiness almost drudged 
out of her glowed there sweetly. 

“T—I like it.” 

His jaw relaxed. 


“T was just thinkin’ the same o’ the 
one opposite me.” 

She could only look across at him 
pitifully, too ignorant of praise to know 
how to answer. 

“Kind o’ homelike here, eh?” He 
gazed around the room, which was 
small and bright and clean, its red and 
gilt glowing cheerfully in the storm. 

She thought it rather fine, and won- 
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dered if her little bills would hold out 
for his next orders. Strange stories 
had fluttered about her boarding house 
of meals that cost vast sums, as much 
as five dollars. 

“That sounds pretty good.” He ran 
his finger down the list. “We'll have 
that,” as the waiter left them. ‘Ever 
been in here before?” 

She shook her head. 

“My first time, too. I’m a down- 
Easter. The town’s new to me. Looks 
like it was, to let my wad be ketched 
at the go-off.” 

Was he, too, one of the many to 
leave the safe, if meager, life of the 
country to plunge into the ferocious 
battle of the city? He looked one to 
give hard knocks as well as take them. 

“IT was raised in the country,” she 
murmured, “in southern Maine.” 

“Aroostook County, Maine, mine.” 
He reached a big hand across the table, 
and, before she knew it, she found her- 
self laying her little one in it. 

“IT thought you said you were a 
sailor?” 

“T am. Knocked about in pretty 
nearly every big port between here an’ 
Hongkong. But lately I’ve lived up in 
the lumber region.” 

Fear for him shook her. If that. was 
all his money, how would he manage 
to-morrow? Had he even a-place paid 
for the night? For years her step- 
mother had dinned into her ears the 
rigors of a landlady unappeased by rent 
money. 

“You got folks—or a place to go?” 

Some dim plan of lending him her 
own room, while she wandered away 
with the vial of fate, thrilled softly in 
her voice. 

The man looked at her with hard 
eyes that thrust like a sword into her 
soul, yet he said nothing. She had 
only one reading for his silence. Her 
slim fingers trembled over one another, 
then held out to him a ring with just a 
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spark of light in its center, her own 
mother’s ring. . 

“Once I got—— 
money.” 

Her little snatches of explanation 
were more eloquent than finished 
phrases. His eyes .were as if they 
would slash away the veil of her flesh. 
Then suddenly he smiled, a sweet and 
tender softening of all his rough face. 

“Thank you. I guess I’m paid for 
helpin’ you.” He put the ring in his 
pocket. “You tell me your name an’ 
the place you live, so I can get this 
back to you when I’ve the money.” 

She started to give him her street 
number; then shame tied her tongue. 
To-morrow’s paper might retail her last 
great adventure. She would not have 
him know. 

“My name is Felicity.” 

She always signed her middle name, 
Ann, in business; the other seemed a 
foolish one, somehow, here in the city, 
although it had been her grandmother’s. 

“Felicity! Why, that’s happiness !” 

“Yes.” The irony of it dulled her 
voice. 

“Do you set much by omens 

She did not catch his meaning. 

“Why, I don’t know as I ever 
thought is - 

“IT do. An’ I’ve got mine.” He 
laughed out in the infectious way that 
made her, forlorn, poor, and at the last 
edge of the world, want to laugh, too. . 

“Say, you mind if I smoke?” He 
drew out a cigar with a comic air of 
desire. 

There was only one other person in 
the room now, an old man, bent over 
his paper and pipe. She had a fright- 
ened thrill for the dash of it, caught 
a glimpse of a policeman thumping by, 
and, half in the security of the law and 
half in the swing out into the high bra- 


It’s worth ‘some 
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.vado of it, nodded. 


The stranger puffed out a curl of 
smoke luxuriously. 


“My name’s Nathaniel.” No more 
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than she did he offer any further news 
of himself. 

Her face quivered. 

“That was my father’s 

“An’ mine.” 

They looked at each other as if this 
chance circumstance were thick with 
mysterious meaning. 

“T haven’t any father any more.” 

“My father’s been dead a good few 
years.” 

“I haven’t any folks at all any- 
wheres.” Confidences were drawn from 
her by that steady, quiet gaze. 

He put his hand on hers wher® it 
lay on the table, and, still keeping it 
there, drew out the ring. 

“You haven’t told me yet the rest o’ 
your name an’ where you live.” 

Her eyes rested, in spite of herself, 
upon his worn sleeve and frayed wrist- 
bands. The goods were excellent, and 
fitted him well. Had he fallen on evil 
times lately? Then, with a recoliec- 


name.” 


tion of her own poverty, she twitched 


at her scant jacket and tilted her hat 
at a more becoming angle. 

“Kind 0’ wore out, ain’t they?” His 
laughter followed her eyes. “I ain’t 
got any womenfolks to mend me up.” 

“You ain’t wed?” She knew his an- 
swer. 

“Nary wife, mother, nor sister. Like 
the man in the storybook I read once, 
this here’s a lone hand played out alone. 
How ’bout that name?” 

She looked at the ring in his hand. 

“T’d like you to keep it—for a pres- 
ent. I shan’t ever want it now.” The 
stammering words were sweet with the 
impulse of her gift. 

He was never quick at catching any 
tags of meaning; he only said: 

“That’s kind, real kind, but I got to 
see you have it again. Ain’t it an ol’ 
one you prize?” 

“It was mother’s. Father gave it 
to her when they were tokened.” 

“‘An’ she’s gone, too?” very gently. 

“T can’t call her to mind, except just 
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once, in a blue dress, singin’ a hymn 
tune—‘I think that but thinly the veil 
intervenes between that fair country 
an’ me.’” Tears filled her eyes, for she 
realized now how thin the veil was 
between herself and. that mysterious 
world; only an hour now. 

“An’ your father raised you?” 

“He wedded again—Anastasia 
Decker. She was from up your coun- 
try way.” 

“T don’t know Anastasia, but there’s 
a power o’ mean Deckers round those 
parts,” he told her candidly. 

Felicity actually laughed, on 
brink of her own grave. 

“Mother was ailin’ all her life, an’ 
it wore on her spirits consid’ble.” 

“T bet it did! She hiked you down 
to the city to be among doctors an’ like 
that?” He had an uncanny way of 
leaping on the truth. 

“She thought I could make more 
here, in an office, than teachin’ school 
home.” 

“Um! Been here quite a while?” 

“Twelve years. I’ll be thirty in July.” 
Her answers dazed her, as if some 
other voice pronounced them. 

“Awful old.” He smiled at the slim, 
upright little figure, with its childlike, 
lonesome face. “Now I'll be thirty- 
nine to-morrow.” 

She dimpled into a smile of exquisite 
sweetness. 

“Why, the ring’s a birthday pres- 
ent!” 

“You bet it is! The only one I’m 
likely te get, an’ a mighty nice one, too. 
You live all stark alone since your step- 
mother died?” he went on, in his mild, 
uninsistent way that yet seemed to 
draw the answers right up out of her. 

All her shy gayety faded out of her. 

“All alone.” 

“No uncles nor cousins nor family 
friends anywheres?” 

“T haven’t any relations in the whole 
world, an’ I haven’t spoken to a soul 
to pass the time o’ day in a month.” 


the 
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She knew he was not following her; the street was empty, except for a 


wagon creaking slowly along. 


The tears rushed back, hung on her 
lashes, and spilled over down’ her 
cheeks. 

She jerked her hand away where it 
had laid unnoticed under his, and 
dabbed at her face with a ball of a 
handkerchief. 

“Pretty lonesome old world.” He 
said it rather low, and for an instant 
his face sank into gloom. He roused 
himself in a moment, and smiled at her. 
“Curious we old down-Easters should 
be thrown together in that flummax on 
the dock! You just comin’ back from 
business then ?” 

“l’d been across the bay to visit 





mother’s grave. I 
work here in the city 
—I mean I did.” She 
dropped her voice as 
usual over this confi- 
dence. 

“Lucky meet-up 
for me, or where'd 
my dinner an’ bed 
be? You board with 
some woman who 
kind 0’ sees to you?” 

“Mother an’ me 
kept house in some 
rooms, an’ I do that 
still.” 

“Nice plan. You 
get your breakfast 
this mornin’ ?” 

It would have been 
So easy to say “yes,” 
but Felicity was a 
New Englander. 

“I didn’t feel to eat 
this mornin’. I had 
a cup o’ tea.” 

“Real nourishin’ 
breakfast! Anyhow, 
you’ve had a live din- 
ner.” 

“You didn’t tell me 
your name,” with shy 
daring. 

“Nathaniel Stock 
Mather, late of Pleasant Valley, Aroo- 
stook County, Maine, now of this city.” 

“My, it’s pleasant up there, like the 
name of your place!” Her face grew 
wistful, her eyes began to dream back 
into the days when she was a little girl 
hunting “tags” along the margin of the 
brooks. ‘“Ain’t it real nice, the feel o’ 
spring when it begins to get up our way, 
cool an’ crispy an’ fresh, not kind o’ 
all hot an’ flaxed out like it is here.” 

“You bet!” 

“An’ the first little, sweet flowers that 
blow—the arbutus an’ snowdrops an’ 
the wake-robins, before ever the trees 
bloom out, even.” 
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“An’ winter’s pretty sightly season, 
too—those great hills all glistenin’ snow 
an’ the sky blue as a cornflower. Lordy, 
but I’ve had the times in winter—ice 
boatin’, bobbin’, an’ like that!” 

“An’ the cozy things you can do in 
the evenin’s there—poppin’ corn an’ 
makin’ maple jack an’ crackin’ shag- 
barks! I ain’t thought o’ those good 
times, not for years. Folks don’t seem 
to know how to enjoy themselves in the 
city.” 

He laughed. 

“Oh, I guess some do.” 

“Maine’s a beautiful country. I don’t 
believe there’s another like it in the 
whole world,” she said, with naive pa- 
triotism. ‘I long to see it so it hurts 
me, an’ I dream o’ it nights so I wake 
right up cryin’ out for it.” All her thin 
face broke into emotion; she tried to 
cover it with her hands. 

“Bully ol’ State.” The man’s face 
was somber. “I don’t fellowship any 
other.” 


For a moment they sat in gloomy si- 


lence, till he spoke with his former lazy 
good cheer: 

“Say, we'll both see it again—right 
in June, too, when it looks its sweetest. 
What you choose to do when you get 
there?” 

She dropped her hands and looked 
at him timidly. “Plays” had not en- 
tered her life; she was slow to dance in. 

“What will you?” 

“Go a-fishin’,” instantly, “up in Ceph’ 
Briggs’ pond. Just leakin’ fish, an’ no- 
body goes there to stir you up.” 

“T’d go along Willow Brook, the one 
that runs off into the woods from the 
mill, an’”—blushes ran all over her 
cheeks—“I’d take off my shoes an’ 
stockin’s an’ wade. Even the water 
smells sweet there.” 

“V’d go fof wild strawberries, too,” 
he prompted, “sweet as sugar an’ all 
sun-warmed.” 

“An’ water lilies—don’t forget them 
—in Uncle ’Siah’s ol’ bateau.” 
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“Start from Aunt Phoebe’s blowhole, 
you mean.” 

They were both laughing; the shad- 
ows magiced away. 

“Your folks always lived in those 
parts?” 

The old man had gone out, the waiter 
had left them, they were quite to them- 
selves. 

Slowly at first, then gathering swift- 
ness, she told him of her grandparents 
in the gray house under the gray rocks; 
of their grandparents and others of her 
forbears in that northern land, whose 
portion of labor under the sun had 
been fierce fighting with Indians and 
wild beasts, fierce struggles with the 
grim soil; and a little of her parents 
and her own childhood. 

He listened in that warm silence that 
seemed to coax out her confidence as 
the sun coaxes out the sap, and she felt 
again a happy girl; no longer a pale 
wraith gazing wanly across at the world 
of living beings, but part of all the 


sweet and sad complexities of the 
world. Her eyes shone, her face spar- 
kled. 

“Well,” said Nathaniel Mather at 


length, and regret tinged his voice, “I 
deem you sure had better jog ‘long 
home. It’s gettin’ toward your -bed- 
time, I guess.” He glanced at the clock 
behind her. 

Light and color dimmed out in her 
face. 

“Yes.” She drew on her mended 
gloves and reached for her worn coat. 

Outside, the snow fell in fine, still 
flakes, making no fuss about it, clinging 
to every object. 

He paid the bill, handing over her 
two dollars and receiving back twenty 
cents, which he gave her, smiling. 

“Now where is it we’re off to?” 

“We take that green car.” 

She was set he should not find out 
her name and boarding place; she, too, 
had her secret—her last, great one. 

He fucked her up under his arm and 
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nearly lifted her across the street. For 
all his country raising, he could thread 
in.and out around trucks and cars like 
a Shuttle. A hall in the square opened 
its doors and poured out a crowd of 
shouting, laughing men and boys, who, 
feeling the chill of the storm, bent to 
it and pushed out in unregarding speed 
for shelter. The man was like a wall 
on all sides of her, fending off heavy 
shoulders, slipping her away from 
sharp elbows, keeping her on her feet 
securely. How often she had slipped 
and slithered and fallen back alone on 
such nights! He lifted her into the car 
with a rush, set her down in a corner, 
and pushed his big bulk in beside her 
before the horde flooded in on them. 

“Good fellows out for fun, ain’t 
they?” He nodded at the rough new- 
comers, 

She feared all strangers, all strange- 
ness—all life; but with her slim little 
shoulder pressed against his broad one, 
she smiled faintly and nodded “yes.” 


She closed her eyes to pretend this ° 


strong, comforting man was kin to her 
really—her big brother. How different 
the cold, lonely road of the years if his 
great, warm kindliness companioned 
her along its turns! Only five minutes 
more of this happiness. Why not seize 
it complete from out the blackness so 
soon to engulf her? 

She opened her soft and gentle eyes 
upon him. 

“I feel like you were my brother. 
I wish you were.” 

Then her daring terrified her; she 
shook with it. Over the man’s face 
flooded a dark flush, then he paled. He 
opened his lips, set them, and clenched 
both his hands on his knees. Then he 
laughed. 


“T’ll be your brother.” His tone 


made it of little consequence. 

She stumbled to her feet. 

“T get out now.” 

She had told him a block short pur- 
posely. She looked down the narrow, 


dark street, muffled alike to sight and 
sound. 

“I live down here. Don’t come. 
Please! Good-by.” She tore herself 
free. 

Darkness swallowed her up utterly, 
even her running feet sank soundless 
in the snow. Before she had run half 
a block, she stopped, panting, and 
leaned against the fence. She knew 
he was not following her; the street 
was empty except for a wagon creak- 
ing slowly along. Dragging her feet 
now, she reached her front door, 
climbed the worn steps, and fumbled 
for her key, dropped it in the snow, 
and on hands and knees sought it pain- 
fully. 

The hall was damp and dark and 
echoed hollowly. She saw no one, 
heard noone as she mounted to her 
room, the hall bedroom on the front of 
the third floor. She struck a match, 
turned the gas high, and sought the 
vial she remembered in the washstand 
drawer. Now, while despair was like a 
fire consuming her flesh, she would 
drink the colorless liquid, fling herself, 
just as she was, on the bed, and sink 
into dreamless sleep. ‘ 

She found the bottle in the drawer, 
its cork loosened, its contents evapo- 
rated. Without one second’s thought, 
she snatched it up, turned out the gas, 
and ran, light and silent, downstairs 
again. The druggist at the corner who 
had sold her the medicine before would 
put in a few drops again. Her twenty 
cents would just buy enough for her 
need, 

A very madness of loneliness was 
upon her, and a fear of her dark, still 
room that made her ready to cast her- 
self under the hoofs of horses to escape 
from it. The words of the Bible 
sounded in her ears—‘“‘a horror of great 
darkness”—and, as she stumbled along, 
the cry of the psalmist: “The pains of 
hell gat hold of me.” 

If she had not for an hour’ been 
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comforted by warmth 
and cheer and a 
friendly voice, she 
might have fought 
through this dread 
hour. Why fight? For 
what guerdon? What 
had the years, the long, 
weary years, given her 
that she should cling to 
them now? Her few 
golden hours lay far 
behind among _ the 
golden sands of Wil- 
low Brook. Poverty, 
toil, friendlessness, 
that was what the fu- 
ture held out in its lean 
hand. Friendkessness! 

She was at the drug- 
store steps, but halted, 
abashed, in her queer 
conventionality, that 
the clerks should see 
her alone at such an 
hour in such a storm. 
Why not the river, 
after all? It lay only 
a few blocks away. 

She walked slowly, 
almost feebly, down 
the deserted street. 
Only one or two+peo- 
ple were abroad, hur- 
rying from the snow which fell pierc- 
ing, thin. No wavering in her purpose 
drew her back; only a vast weariness 
hung upon her body, and drowsiness 
lidded her eyes. 

At last she was at the end of the 
street, on an old wharf piled high with 
lumber stacks. This was an ill-omened 
spot ordinarily, a haunt of creatures of 
darkness. To-night it was left to the 
storm and the river. 

She picked her way among its loose 
planks and clutter of odds and ends 
till she was on the stringpiece overhang- 
ing the water. She could hear the voice 
of the river, thick and sullen, muttering 
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Then she screamed, for a man’s arms gripped her, a man pulled her 
away from the edge onto the wharf. 


against the piers. Would it be quick 
—one cruel stab of cold and then peace? 
Or would she struggle terribly, beating 
the water for some hold and bursting 
her lungs for air? 

She grasped a stout stick wedged in 
among the lumber, and, holding to it 
with one hand, leaned farther out, seek- 
ing a free space, for she must not be 
battered against any hidden bulwark or 
broken pier. She mused a little, the 
snow touching her face with its soft, 
dank fingers. How strange that she, 
the last of her race—for her father and 
mother had each been an only child—. 
should come to this! A far-off, pale, 
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yet distinct, picture glimmered before 
her of her little, rosy, plump grand- 
mother, her apple cheeks shining each 
side of her great frilled cap, whose life 
had been a round of cheery kindnesses 
done with mirth and laughter. Then 
it was her father, dead since her child- 
hood, his thin, delicate face set in lines 
of courage to meet every duty. How 
he would scorn her—if scorn could find 
room in that mild spirit—for her cow- 
ardice! Then her baby brother wa- 
vered before her an instant, and a little 
mate she had loved at school. 

Then, queerly, Nathaniel Mather’s 
homely, genial face smiled out of the 
night at her, his amazing eyes twinkling 
with fun. He did not mind hunger and 
poverty; he was a man. How good 
his face was, with a fund of clean and 
wholesome vigor and honesty! She had 
worked now a dozen years among men; 
she knew the look of a good one. It 
was the strong clasp of his hand that 
made her empty hands forlorn now, his 
kind voice that threw out the dead si- 
lence around her. Why, she could hear 
him yet, saying: 

“Ain’t it a mite cold for you here?” 

“T don’t mind. I’m most through 
with it all,” she answered softly. 

Then she screamed, for a man’s arms 
gripped her, a man pulled her away 
from the edge onto the wharf. 

“Hush! It’s just me, dear—’Than 
Mather.” The real man, and no dream 
of her tired brain! 

All her stoic quiet broke; she sobbed 
in great, jagged sounds, her little body 
leaping with the throbs. He drew her 
into the angle of two tall lumber piles, 
where overhanging boards made a roof 
and where the snow did not reach. The 
place was sheltered, even warm, and 
had a sort of narrow seat. He kept 
his arms around her and let her sob 
herself into the peace of exhaustion. 

“There! There!” he soothed her. 
“It ain’t done, an’ it ain’t goin’ to be 
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done, ever, an’ we'll forget it right 
away.” 

“How you get here?’ in a little, child- 
ish voice. 

“Why, dear, I followed you right 
down the street. While you was a-run- 
nin’, I was on the other side o’ that 
wagon, You didn’t deem I was really 
goin’ to let go of you like that?” 

“T didn’t know.” 

“Well, I did ! I was a-comin’ round 
the first go-off in the mornin’ to talk 
things over together. I thought most 
likely I’d scare you so sudden to-night. 
I saw you run up into your room an’ 
rummage around in your drawer. 
You’d left your shade up. Do you 
mind ?” 

“Did 1?” . 

“Somehow I didn’t like that rum- 
mage work. Perhaps it was your face, 
so little an’ so hard set He hesi- 
tated; his hand stroked her shoulder 
softly. “An’ you’d said some things 
that didn’t sound just right to me.” He 
had noticed ! 

“You followed me here?” Her voice 
still quavered gustily. Then, in an 
awed whisper: “If you’d been a mo- 
ment later sd 
your. little heart, I’ve been 
right behind you all the time, stealin’ 
up so as not to startle you! When | 
found you kind o’ broodin’ an’ quiet, 
then I spoke out.” 

“T was thinkin’ about you that min- 
ute.” The wonder of it thrilled her 

“You listen here, pettie.”” He braced | 
himself against the lumber, his arm still 
around her. “I want to talk about my- 
self a considerable length, so you'll 
know somethin’ about me.” 

“T told you all about myself.” She 
found a little smile creeping over her 
wet cheeks. ~ 

“Lordy, you didn’t need to. I knew 
all I wanted to about you the minute 
I clapped eyes on you, all forlorn to 
yourself on that boat—all the sweet- 
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heartedness of you. An’ when I had 
you in my arms on that swing kind o’ 
contrivance, why, I began to prize you 
so it tore a big hole in my heart to let 
you go.” 

“My goodness!” It was sheer amaze- 
ment. 

“You let me talk. I told you my 
name, my dwellin’ place. Here’s my 
history. I'll make it brief, for this ain’t 
exactly the spot to spend the night.” 

Felicity leaned her tired head against 
his shoulder. She could not see him, 
but she felt his breath on her cheek and 
heard his voice murmuring in her ear. 

“There’s never been but the two of 
us, me and little Bud Dick, twenty 
years younger’n me. When father an’ 
mother died—the same winter it was— 
they gave him to me. ‘Be a father an’ a 
mother to little Bud,’ they said. I tried. 
Yes, I tried.” 7 

He stopped, and the girl felt his 
chest heave in a long sigh. 

“T brought him up from baby days 
as careful as I could, an’ gave him 
things other boys didn’t have, an’ let 
him off rough work. Folks said I 
spoiled him, but he was always a little, 
sweet fellow, more like a girl. He had 
more care an’ comforts than ever I was 
given. How could I know?” 

Again that silence. 

“He got the consumption. The doc- 
tors didn’t seem to sense it till it was 
too late to do anythin’. ’Twas the gal- 
lopin’ kind. I gave up all my business 
for him, an’ nursed him, with a city 
woman from the hospital to help, till 
the end. He died last summer.” 

She reached up and laid her finger 
against his cheek, a touch as light as 
the snow: 

“After that, there wasn’t much to my 
days. You see, Dicky was a lovin’ lit- 
tle chap. He clung to me like I was his 
mother, an’ he was one o’ them reserved 
natures—didn’t want friends, didn’t 
want me to have ’em, either. So it was 
just us two. I never looked at a girl. 
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Well, I worked along from habit, till 
about a month ago.I took sick, first 
time I was ever in bed in my life a 
whole day. Got cold haulin’ logs a 
freezin’ night. I got up again, but I 
didn’t feel like myself, so I lit out down 
here to see a big doctor. I got a friend 
in this city, a minister, who found the 
right one for me. I got the consump- 
tion, too.” 

“On, no, no! It ain’t true!” All 
his great, powerful personality loomed 
before her, the brilliant eyes, the bright 
look of health. f 

“Queer, ain’t it?’ He seemed to pon- 
der. “But I got eight chances to ten 
to pull out. A month ago I’d ’a’ said 
I wouldn’t give a rye strand for my life 
—no salt to it since Dicky went. But 
when I heard that sentence pronounced 
on me, an’ then the reprieve offered— 
well, sirs, I gripped onto my life so 
hard I pretty nigh broke my hands. I 
went to work to mind that doctor like 
a good little boy.” 

“An’ he said to 

“Clear out for California, an’ work 
on a-ranch there, an’ I’d live to beat ol’ 
Granddad Methuselah. I hustled home, 
threw up my job, packed my trunk, an’ 
was off. I just stopped in this town to 
see the doctor once more.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad!” She rubbed her 
cheek against his coat like a happy kit- 
ten. “I know you'll get well.” 

“Doc says so. You see, I ketched it 
from poor Dicky, bein’ with him con-, 
stant night an’ day; but nobody ‘can’t 
ketch it from me; he says that’s a true 
word. You needn’t to fear.” 

“Why, I’m not afraid.” 

“Course not. But you won’t get it, 
ever.” 

“Oh, it’s hard to go out all alone to a 
strange land!” To her, California was 
like the redches of the moon. A prac- 
tical thought came to her. “How you 
goin’ to live?” 

“Work on a ranch—horse or cattle, 
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To be wedded by her own little ring! 


I don’t know which. Outdoors for me, 
an’ I’m strong as a moose still.” 

She remembered her gift of the din- 
ner. 

“But ” Then her gentle delicacy 
forbade. She could not help more than 
she had; she would not wound. “It 
will be sad to go alone,” she ended in- 
stead, with her soft and tender sym- 





pathy. 
“Ain’t goin’ alone. You’re comin’ 
too. Don’t be scared, darlin’:” He felt 


her shrink away from him, and let her 
go at once, standing before her a loom- 
ing shape in the darkness. 


“Ever since 
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It was marvelous, she began to feel, beautiful. 


we ate our dinner together, an’ I knew 
there wasn’t anybody to care or need 
you round here, I made up my mind 
to do it.” 

“Tt?” in a daze. 

“Tell you that.you’ve got the sweetest 
face an’ the prettiest voice in the State 
of Maine, and the kind o’ eyes-a man’d 
take one look from an’ go out to his 
death without a whimper. Why, I’ve 
been gettin’ to prize you more an’ more 
every minute that passes. See here, 
Felicity, little friend—you an’ I are 
two lonesome folks, if there ever was 
lonesomeness in this world. Can’t we 

















put our two lives together an’ make a 
combination for happiness?” 

“T never heard a man talk so!” 

“Glad of it. I thought you looked 
the innocent kind. Twenty-nine years 
old! You’re about twenty-nine months. 
Dear little friend”—he reached out and 
grasped both her hands—“I ain’t a bad 


man. I’ve lived honest an’ I’ve lived 
clean. You. ask my friend, the parson, 
here. He grew up with me. Can’t you 


trust me?” 

“Oh, yes 

“An’ I’m powerful solitary an’ sad, 
for all I don’t show it, an’ you can make 
me the most contented man in this 
country and the blessedest. Say, dar- 
lin’, ain’t it a contract you’d like to un- 
dertake ?” 

“Oh”—her cry quivered piteously— 
“T can’t go back to that awful room!” 
She reached her arms up around his 
neck and laid her head against his 
breast. 

This answer seemed to satisfy him. 
He kissed her little, wet face very ten- 
derly and drew her to her feet. 

“Needn’t ever go back there. 
be married right now.” 

“Now!” 

“To-night,” firmly. “It ain’t more’n 
ten o’clock. Ran—that’s my minister— 
sits up till midnight. He'll join us man 
an’ wife an’ lend us money to start 
housekeepin’. Come ’long before we 
freeze.” He bent his head once more, 
and just touched his lips to hers. “‘Lit- 
tle, sweet girl!” he whispered. 

Back to the cars and on them, neither 
spoke a word. Felicity would shut her 
eyes tight and try to see her future, the 
wife of a poverty-poor man, a half in- 
valid, to be toiled for in great hardship 
and nursed through illnesses. Hard 
work, care, anxiety—her portion of 
labor under the sun. Then the clasp 
of his warm hand would comfort her; 
the sound of his mellow, humorous 
voice would thrill her ; his whole loving, 
loved self would move her very heart. 
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She would smile and open her eyes to 
him. Again she would go over it all, 
each time to end in her little, adorable 
smile. 

The friend received them 
shout of welcome: 

“?’Than Mather! Hurray!” 

She heard his name—‘the Reverend 
Randolph Lyman; then his house- 
keeper led her into another room to 
dry by a great fire. In a few minutes 
both men came for her and took her 
back into the study. The clergyman 
asked them each some questions—those 
were the days when the clergy gave the 
license—and then called in the house- 
keeper and a young man—another min- 
ister he seemed—for witnesses. 

Felicity was in a daze. She an- 
swered all questions faintly and said “] 
will” in a sweet and frightened voice, 
but she really did not take in a word. 
Only when the ring was brought out 
and Nathaniel began to say “With this 
ring I thee wed” did she start from her 
dream. To be wedded by her own little 
ring! It was marvelous, she began to 
feel, beautiful. 

Then the housekeeper brought cake 
and wine, and the minister kissed her 
and shook Nathaniel’s hand. 

“Cut along home, old chap, and come 
see me to-morrow, before you start for 
California. Don’t let him stay in this 
bleak town an hour longer than you 
can help, Mrs. Mather.” 

At the name she blushed, then paled, 
for she remembered they must borrow 
from this man their food for the next 
day and must stay till they could earn 
their passage West. 

“Say, Ran”—how easily he spoke !— 
“set me out till to-morrow, can you? 
My wad was taken off of me in your 
honest town.” 

“Certainly. How much? I’m in 
funds to-night—a mission collection,” 
laughed the other. 

Nathaniel drew a check book out of 
his pocket, wrote a check, and received 
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with a nod of thanks the roll of bills 
his friend handed over. 

“Better let your wife keep it, King.” 
He clapped his hand on his friend’s 
shoulder. 

“Haven’t heard that name since I saw 
you last. It’s horses now.” 

“We used to call your husband the 
lumber king when I was up in Aroo- 
stook County, a dozen years ago. He’s 
one of those fellows who make the 
country famous, a millionaire.” 

Then they were out in the street and 
climbing into the carriage Randolph 
had somehow got for them. 

“°*Than”—his name came of itself to 
her lips—“‘are you what he said?” 
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“A millionaire? Bless your little, 
sweet heart, no! But I got enough 
money stowed around in different banks 
an’ like that to buy us a good, produc- 
tive ranch an’ then have a little over 
for frills.” 

“You never told me!” 

“Wouldn’t have made any difference, 
would it?” 

The cab was under a street gas jet. 
He saw her face illumined by “the light 
that never was on sea or land.” 

“Oh, no!” 

“But it’s goin’ to be kind o’ pleasant 
for my—Felicity.” 

And as the cab rumbled on, they 
kissed each other as man and wife. 
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AV Southern Cilaristimas 


OO soft these pleasant hours of day 
To hint at Christmas time; 
Too green the new blades pushing gay 
Through sod uncrisped by rime. 
Too mellow is the midnight sky 
For visioned reindeer scudding by. 


Lean as you like your ear to ground, 
There clink no threaded bells 
Like waterfalls of silver sound 
In tumbling leaps and wells, 
Now loud and echoing laughter light, 
Now faint across the solemn white. 


The Time-man, grizzled to the lips 
With age and dull of head, 

Has whirled his hourglass, for it drips 
The sands of spring instead. 

Yet nears the Day—though ’mongst these pines 
No rosary of holly shines. 


Though ’mid untimely roses we 
Go forth on errand sweet, 
The magic and the mystery 
Fare with our hurrying feet; 
For never heat nor frost nor dew, 
O Christmas, change the heart of you! 


JEANNIE PENDLETON EWING. 



















































































































































































THE CHRISTMAS Gi 


By William H. Hamby 


T Christmas time there are Getters and Givers and 
Spugs. 
I like all of them, for they are all trying in their 
own way to do something beautiful. 

I like the Spugs, for they are very reasonable and 
reasoning human beings, and they can prove to you 
conclusively that much Christmas giving is ridiculously 
foolish. They insist, and truly, that toy dogs go where 
boiled eggs are needed; that crotcheted neckties are fed 
to hungry readers, while choice copies of Maeterlinck and 
Ibsen are thrown at fluffy heads. Besides, the Spugs are 
sympathetic—they feel for the overworked men who must 
pay the bills, and the women who will have to scimp 
until they are paid. Yes, the Spugs are good people, and 
their viewpoint is founded on common sense. 

And I like the Givers. They remember little children 
with foolish, extravagant heart’s delights, and send un- 
usable and untagged remembrances to half-forgotten and 
two-thirds-bored friends, carry flowers and dainties to 
the sick or the maimed, and send big, full baskets to big, 
empty families. And they get lots of joy out of it first 
and last. Then, too, I believe most givers, these days, 
remember to shop early, to avoid stepping on corns, 
breaking ribs, and snapping up clerks. The Giver is cer- 
tainly likable. 


Yet I love best of all—the Getters. 


For in the end—and the beginning, too—the Getter is 
the best giver, and he doesn’t even need to be a Spug, 
for none of his gifts are useless. 


Of course, I don’t mean greedy or selfish getting— 
snatching from weaker hands, and withholding what 
others ought to have. But I do mean getting—getting 
good things and enjoyable things all the year, so that 
life at Christmas time may really be rich. For unless 
one gets, how can one give anything but the débris of a 
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shopping flood? If there is no beauty in one’s life, how 
can one give beauty? If one has found no peace, how 
can one say, “Peace be unto you?” If one has no glow 
inside, whose heart can one warm? 

I cannot enter into how one is to get beauty and peace 
and warmth in one’s life, for no two of us follow the 
same path to the storehouse. You may find your supply 
in working in the slums; your friend find his in sawing 
boards; your neighbor his in cultivating the fields. One 
will find it in visiting the sick, while perhaps his brother 
finds his shut up in a studio far from the grimness of 
human suffering. My friend may find it in speaking to 
the crowds, while I am filled in the quiet woods or beside 
the clear water. 

Your way may seem foolishly extravagant to me. I 
have a friend who begins on New Year’s Day to get ready 
for next Christmas—to get ready by crotcheting, hem- 
stitching, embroidering various gifts to send her friends 
in twelve months. It seems to me an awfully foolish 
extravagance—hours and hours of good daylight and 
cheerful lamplight to be put into twenty or more little 
gewgaws that perhaps will never draw more than one 
“Oh, how kind of you to go to so much trouble for me!” 
But I don’t say it is foolish. I know it is foolish if the 
little gift is all she gets out of it. But if she gets more 
peace and beauty and warmth that way than any other 
way, then she is a real Christmas Getter. 

Call it selfish if you like, the final test of all things 
must come back to its effect upon ourselves. Sacrifice 
may be the most horrid, repugnant thing. If it crushes 
the life from the one who sacrifices, if it blights and 
withers the heart that gives itself away—and brings no 
big returns, it is the worst selfishness in the world. Giv- 
ing that impoverishes the giver in spirit is wicked waste. 

The supreme gift is ourselves; all else is but letters in 
a spelled word, all else but formal signs of possible emo- 
tions. And if we have nothing to give, all efforts at giving 
will be rather futile. 

Our friends who give us most are those we enjoy most. 
Which yields you more pleasure—the dinner given for 
you with all the ceremony and formality of an event, or 
the one where the friend puts his arm in yours and says: 
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| “Come in, come in. It’s dinner time, and there is always 


an extra chair and plate?” 

The latter is the one, of course. Sharing a man’s 
dinner is much more delightful than having him give you 
dinners. 

And that is the essence of giving—having something to 
share, something of yourself that- others can enjoy. 





You know, I love to write letters Christmas. I can 
give so much more that way than I can by going to the 
store or sending picture post cards. I can give a little of 
myself that way. And you observe that just as much 
of yourself as you get into your gifts, for just that much 
they really count. 

Notice the difference in responses. If you send Aunt 
Ruth a silver comb, she writes : 

My Dear NepHew: It was very good of you to remember me. 
The comb is very pretty, and just what I needed. I hope you 
had a good Christmas, and will have a happy New Year. Again 
thanking you, | am Your Aunt Ruru. 

Instead of the comb, suppose you write her a four-page 
letter—a good letter telling her how you remember the 
days when you crawled through the hedge to steal the 
pie cooling on the back porch, and how she used to smile 
around the corner of her mouth even while she scolded, 
and how soft and gentle her hands were when she tied up 
a cut finger. Then tell her how interesting your work 
has been this year—and how you love her and want her to 
share your pleasure in the holiday season. 





Why, bless you, no formal note—one of twenty-five 
praising your gift—comes back; instead, one laughingly 
splotched with tears, and vibrant with deep, sweet emo- 
tions. 

The Christmas Getter—how he gets I cannot tell you— 
is one who manages his life so there is spontaneity and 
joy over the good things that come, and a glad outlook 
upon to-morrow. He gets a warmth of heart that makes 
him unconsciously give out sympathy and courage. And 
he has a merry twinkle that scatters mirth. Oh, the get- 
ter is a great giver—for he gathers the good, silent 
forces of life and shares them with all who hear his voice 








or see his face or touch his hand. | 
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Author of “Votes and ‘The Vicious Interests’,” 


ILLUSTRATED 


S the Cretic steamed up the bay, 
all my home-coming emotions of 
gladness and of sadness, of per- 

sonal expectation and of that imper- 
sonal pride we name patriotism seemed 
to center in the thought of Redmond 
Blair. It was not, perhaps, astonishing 
that this should be so; I was singularly 
alone in the world, and Reddy, taking 
it for all in all, had meant more to 
me than any other person, or, at any 
rate, had meant it more continuously. 
When I had sailed—nine—no, by 
Jove, eleven !—years ago, though Reddy 
was the last friend to seize my hand 
and to utter, with an air of casual leave- 
taking, a masculine “Well, so long, old 
man. Be good to yourself’—although 
his had been that last office of friend- 
ship, I certainly had not expected that 
he would be the dearest thought of my 
return. That position had been re- 
served for Amelie, waiting even then 
on the dock, with hat still awry from 
our last precarious embrace in the un- 
certain seclusion of the cabin she had 
come aboard to inspect. She, of course, 
would be, above all others, my wel- 
comer. Unless, to be sure, that other 
opalescently brilliant plan of ours went 
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MAYO BUNKER 
through, and she came, duly escorted 
and chaperoned, to Rome; there to 
marry me just before my studies were 
over, and to honeymoon through Eu- 
rope with me for a while before we 
brought home our accomplished happi- 
ness and my prospective greatness as 
a sculptor. 

But it was Reddy alone who awaited 
me; it was Reddy alone upon whom 
my traveler’s longings concentrated. 
For Amelie—well, three years is a long 
time! And when Whitby’s patent for 
nonskiddable tires had promised to 
make him rich, that had seemed to little 
Amelie as wonderful an event as my 
winning of the Prix de Rome; and in 
her wonder and admiration and excite- 
ment, she had found herself suddenly 
engaged to Whitby, as, in her earlier 
wonder and admiration and excitement, 
she had found herself suddenly en- 
gaged to me. Whitby’s advantage—or 
disadvantage, as I was able cynically 
to estimate it after a decade—was that 
he was still in America after the en- 
gagement. So I received a tear-stained, 
self-reproachful letter, followed in a 
mail or two by a heavy wedding invi- 
tation But, after all, this is not 
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the chronicle of my loves and griefs. 
I merely started out to tell why it was 
Reddy Blair alone whom I was excited 
to see when I came back from my 
eleven years of work and wandering 
and play. 

He was waiting for me, and in the 
first flush and fervor of his greeting 
I noticed even less change in him than 
might be accounted for by eleven years 
and affluence ‘and marriage and father- 
hood and all the great bouts with des- 
tiny in which Reddy had indulged him- 
self during my absence. But when that 
friendly glow had subsided a little, 
when the luggage had been left to the 
care of one of the young men from 
his office, and he and I, after motoring 
off to one of his clubs, faced each other 
table, the change seemed 
greater than all his experiences could 
warrant. 

Reddy, who was made for easy 
laughter and unemotional ways, looked 
drawn and harassed beyond the due 
punishment of successful business; 
Reddy, whose pleasant blue-gray eyes 
were intended for keen, unexcited scru- 
tinies, for frankness and for merri- 
ment, kept them too much averted, and 
when he permitted them to meet mine, 
they held reserves, not confidences, in 
their depths. Reddy’s voice dragged, 
too, at times. And his clean-shaven 
lips were set in lines almost melancholy. 
Redmond Blair melancholy! It was a 
contradiction in terms. 

“See here, old man,” I said finally, 
when he had missed the conversational 
cue and had given the wrong reply to 
a question he hadn’t heard, “what’s 
eating you?” 

He laughed and apologized—said he 
was sleeping badly. 

“Business?” I asked. 

Reddy had made a spectacular fame 
for himself shortly after I had left 
home by some ground-and-lofty plung- 
ing with practically nothing to plunge 
upon. But I had understood that he 
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had gone in for solid finance after he 
had acquired enough by wildcatting to 
enable him to come into the regular 
game. He shook his head listlessly in 
response to my guess. 

“No, business is all right enough,” 
he answered. 

“Health ?” 

He grinned at me with something of 
the old impishness that had made his 
grin a delight back in the dim past at 
Doctor Proudy’s School. 

“I look like a fading flower, don’t 
I?” he inquired. 

He certainly did not. There was 
nothing of the flabby invalid about his 
thin face, for all its harassment, and 
I could see, with my modeler’s trained 
eyes, that the muscles beneath his well- 
cut coat were firm and elastic as steel. 

“Woman?” was my next suggestion, 
and Reddy actually blushed and 
frowned, as if he were an insulted 
anchorite. 

“You make-believe old satyr, you!” 
he replied. “I’m a married man and 
the father of a family.” 

“Well, what the devil is the matter 
with you, then?” I demanded. “For 
I don’t suppose you mean to try to 
force it down my throat that your looks 
and manner are those of a carefree 
citizen with whom all things temporal 
and spiritual are prospering?” 

“Just the same old, impatient 
groucho!” he answered, laughing. 

And he gave me no further satis- 
faction concerning the grief or anxiety 
or whatever it was that was at work 
within him. . 

“Tell me all about Madame Linda,” 
I said by and by, when it was evident 
that Reddy had no immediate intention 
of unbosoming himself in regard to the 
cause of his admitted insomnia. 

“She’s awfully keen to see you,” he 
replied politely. “So are the kids. Be 
prepared for the worst—you’re ‘Uncle 
Chester’ to them.” 

‘That’s good of you, Reddy,” I re- 
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plied, touched that I should have a 
name and standing among the little 
group I had never seen. Then I went 
on: “They tell me that your Linda 
is a beauty.” 

“Yes,” said Redmond slowly and a 
little- heavily, “Linda is very lovely.” 
He frowned thoughtfully, with a false 
air of absorption, upon the cigar he 
was clipping. Then he went on: 
“You'll have to do her in marble.” 

I rumbled an indeterminate response ; 
not every pretty woman is for the 
enduring mediums; tricky paint and 
two dimensions suffice for most of 
them. Reddy caught the -reservations 
in my growl, for he laughed. 

“Not unless you want to,” he told 
me. “But you will—you will!” 

So Reddy was in love with his wife 
after nine years of marriage! Most 
fortunate youth! But, then, what. the 
devil was -it that ailed\ him? Not 
money, not health, not his heart 
But stay! How about Linda’s? 

They were already at their country 
place, out in the Westchester hills, for 
it was May. I was to go up with him 
for the week-end when I had found 





a studio adapted to my needs and had 


got my bearings generally. It wasn’t 
a hard matter; one of the efficient 
young men in Reddy’s office had a list 
of suitable places for me, and I was 
installed within twenty-four hours. I 
forgot the moody look in Reddy’s eyes, 
the listless droop of the mouth that was 
never made for listlessness, and I for- 
got my speculations upon what these 
things denoted, while I settled my junk 
and looked up a housekeeper of sorts 
and a plaster dealer. But, restless and 
sleepless in my unfamiliar surround- 
ings, his countenance returned before 
me in the night watches. 

We went up to Redlin—they had 
adopted that sickishly sentimental form 
of nomenclature for their place, unit- 
ing parts of their two names—on Fri- 
day afternoon. And it seemed to me 


that the nearer the motor came to his 
own corner of the world, the grayer 
the pall that settled upon my friend. 

By and by something broke, some- 
thing happened; something is always 
breaking or happening, I notice, with 
motors. The chauffeur, after half an 
hour’s fruitless tinkering, announced 
that he must walk into the nearest vil- 
lage for something; it was no great 
matter of a walk—a mile, by the sign- 
post. Redmond and I settled back 
more comfortably into the tonneau, sent 
forth clouds of blue tobacco smoke into 
the sweet purity of the spring air, and 
waited. And a little of his gloom dis- 
sipated under the influence of the de- 
lay. A man in love with his wife and 
clearly relieved not to come at once 
into her neighborhood! What sort of 
a woman would his Linda prove to be? 
I began to feel half afraid to meet her. 
Reddy struck in among my thoughts 
with words almost like their echo. 

“T wonder,” he said meditatively, 
“what you will make of Linda.” 

“What do you make of her?” I de- 
manded, not with any expectation of 
a real reply, but because that was the 
form of words which came blundering 
to my lips. 

“T? I?” He seemed startled. Then, 
with a sudden yielding of all his de- 
fenses that frightened me, he said: 
“God help me, Chester, I don’t know! 
I don’t know! And that’s the trouble 
with me.” 

“You mean I stumbled into a 
beginning, but had no courage to go on. 

“T don’t know what I mean,” he-an- 
swered heavily, wearily. 

I was angry with myself; I have al- 
ways believed in a brutal directness; I 
think half the misery of the universe 
could be easily prevented or overcome 
if people were not everlastingly seek- 
ing to find some pretty way of dress- 
ing up ideas that had better be met in 
their ugly nakedness. So I caught at 
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It was the perfectly conventional picture of a happy home, of a happy family waiting to be made just 
a little happier by the arrival of a loved father and husband. 


my escaping principle of plain speech, 
and I caught at my fleeing courage. 

“Tsn’t your wife in love with you?” 
I demanded. 

He had been a quick-tempered boy 
back there at Doctor Proudy’s, all too 
ready with his freckled fists. Perhaps 
he would flare up at me—lI rather 
hoped he would. But he didn’t even 
color angrily. He didn’t even look at 


me. Instead he answered: 
“T don’t know.” 
“You don’t know?” I repeated in- 


credulously. I was mighty sure that I 
should always know whether or not 
a woman was in love with me. “You 
don’t know? Is there The direct 
brutality would not quite come at call 
this time; I could not ask him: “Is 
there another man, then?” I softened 
it. “Is she a bit of a coquette, then? 
And are you, for whom she has borne 
three children, so big a fool that you 
are worried by her little coquetry ?” 
He looked at me a trifle contemptu- 
ously. He despised my intuitions, 
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“There isn’t a particle of coquetry in 
her make-up,” he told me weightily. 

That sounded to my ears more seri- 
ous. If there were no coquetry in her 
disposition, then an affair might be des- 
perate, tragic. It might be real. She 
might have fallen truly in love with 
another man. I put it to him: 

“Are you seriously jealous, then, of 
any one?” 

“You’ve lived too long among the 
Latins, Chest,” replied Reddy, with a 
tired sort of smile. “No, I’m not jeal- 
ous of any one. I think I might feel 
better if I were. I think that a defi- 
nite person to fight and to overcome 
might be a relief.” 

“But if you’re not jealous of any 
one man, and if she is not a bit of a 
flirt, what the devil do you mean by 
saying that you don’t know whether she 
is in love with you or not?” 

Reddy seemed to find me, for all my 
vaunted experience and all my artistic 
intuitions, very crude. 

“What makes you think that a 
woman is obliged to be in love with 
any one?” he asked. “Her husband or 
any one else? Have you never seen 
men and women who had lost the power 
to love, or who never had it?” 

“Is she like that?” I asked quickly. 

His face worked. He did not trust 
himself to speak for a minute. Then 
his voice was very carefully steady. 

“She had the power—once,” he said. 

And I seemed to have a second’s 
glimpse into the heart of a radiant 
dawn. 

“Women,” I told him learnedly, 
“sometimes transfer all their passion- 
ate affection to their children. That’s 
very common,” 

“So I have heard,” said Redmond 
courteously and uninterestedly. 

“Do you mean that your wife doesn’t 
care for her children?” I asked, nettled 
by his silent dismissal of my theories. 

“No, I don’t mean anything of the 
sort. I only mean that her affection 


for them seems to me merely normal 
—not the tigerish thing you imply. 
After all, with people placed as we are, 
children are not an absorbing occupa- 
tion and interest to their mothers. 
Linda—of course she loves them. She 
adores them. But she’s—not obsessed 
by them. They have their own little 
world now, their own little interests— 
school and playmates and games, their 
ponies and their pets. They are people 
themselves, not merely parts of us 
which we can egoistically claim. She 
doesn’t so claim them. I can’t tell my- 
self that the love she once gave me 
has gone out to me in another form— 
the me of my children. No. That’s 
not it.” 

“Have you, then, a theory of your 
own?” J asked. 

He shook his head, looking far be- 
fore him along the road that wound 
like a ribbon through the green world. 

“No,” he said. “None. Sometimes 
I think I could bear the fact if only 
I knew the explanation. What is it 
your wise Frenchman said—to under- 
stand all is to forgive all? I have noth- 
ing tangible to forgive, of course,” he 
added hastily. “What I mean to say 
is that I think I could gain relief from 
the gnawing at my heart if I only knew 
what had changed Linda.” 

“When did the change begin?” I de- 
manded to know. 

He shook his head. 

“T don’t know. I know we were”— 
his voice broke—“happy—perfectly. 
perfectly happy—for a year or two or 
three. And when I first noticed the 
change, I thought she was tired or 
distrait or—or something. But here 
comes Halsey.” : 

Halsey was the chauffeur, and 
Reddy’s confidences ceased as suddenly 
as they began. 

I own that I did not expect to find 
Linda Blair as great a problem as ‘her 
husband seemed to be finding her. My 
eyes would not be blinded by the mists 
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of sentiment. My brain would not be 
clouded by memories. I should not be 
forever befuddling the present with 
scenes from the past. It would take 
me precious little time to determine 
what was the matter with her. I 
should be able to classify her. I knew 
women—the intriguantes, the vain, the 
monuments of egoism, the greedy, the 
cold. Of course I might not be able 
to communicate my discoveries to old 
Reddy; with all my fondness for a bru- 
tal directness of speech, there might be 
some things I could hardly bring my- 
self to say to a man concerning his 
wifé. But I felt little doubt in my own 
mind that I should be able to pigeon- 
hole her. 

We sighted Redlin from afar—a low- 
built, long-stretched pile of gray stone 
and timber, glimpsed through green, 
lying along a hillside. Reddy pointed 
it out to me. Then he said, in an un- 
dertone: 

“T was wrong to talk, even to you, 
Chesty, old man. You should not see 
her first with a mind already made up, 
as it were, against her. And, of course, 
not having known her before, you’d 
never know the change, the difference. 
I’m sorry I spoke about it. Probably 
it’s all in my own mind, anyway.” 

I smiled superiorly into my beard; 
it was amusing to think that Redmond 
believed there was any possibility of 
concealment from me, whose business 
it was to read soul behind the eyes and 
the brow, as well as muscle beneath 
the silk or tweed. 

When the car drew up before the 
long, tiled piazza, with its charming 
furnishing of silvery wicker and pink- 
ish pottery, of cushions and plants and 
flowers, she was waiting for us. The 
three children were with her—three 
steps of a pretty little flight of living 
stairs, the oldest eight, the youngest 
four. It was the perfectly conventional 
picture of a happy home, of a happy 
family waiting to be made just a little 
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happier by the arrival of a loved father 
and husband, and of an old friend. It 
was more than that, for Linda was, as 
Redmond had said, very lovely; all the 
lovelier, to my eyes, because it was not 
by any arresting beauty of color, but by 
the gradually perceived beauty of line, 
that she appealed. She did not “strike” 
one—she grew upon one. Her skin was 
warm and creamy, not rosy; her eyes 
were grayish hazel; the soft hair 
banded about her exquisite head was 
of that indeterminate hue between yel- 
low and brown which its possessors 
usually hate for its lack of spectacular 
effect. And her white-clad figure was 
neither Junoesque nor Titanialike; she 
was neither goddess nor fairy, but per- 
fect woman in every delicate detail. 
All that I saw in one glance. It is my 
business to perceive, and, of course, 
Redmond’s confidences had heightened 
my perceptiveness. 

There was nothing lacking in her 
welcome. It was charmingly cordial, 
simple, and friendly. Reddy had ap- 
parently told me the truth when he had 
said that the children already knew me. 
Everything was _ perfect—graceful, 
frank, intimate without familiarity. 
Yet I had not spent ten minutes in con- 
versation there on the porch, before 
going to my rooms to dress for dinner, 
without recognizing that there was 
something awry in Linda Blair’s uni- 
verse. 

“Of course it’s a love affair,” I told 
myself, looking from my bedroom win- 
dow upon an Italian garden so much 
more formal, so much more clipped and 
trimmed than any garden in all Italy, 
while Reddy’s man drew me a bath in 
an adjoining gallery of porcelain, crys- 
tal, and what not—the Blairs seemed to 
me alrhost indecently rich and cared 
for! “Of course it’s a love affair. But 
she’s a woman of conscience—or cow- 
ardice—and she’s letting it prey upon 
her instead of yitlding to it. And 
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listening—I didn’t 


“Tsn't it dreadful?” she 
know 


confessed. “I wasn’t 
what Ernestine was 


singing.” 


the result without 
9 


Poor old Reddy ! 


Reddy 
glimpsing the cause. 
I went down to dinner quite con- 


perceives 


vinced of my diagnosis. I hadn’t been 
a foot-loose, heart-loose rover for 
eleven years without understanding 
women, I told myself. I should soon 
surprise her secret from Madame 
Linda; I might become her confidant, 
I might give her good advice and even- 
tually restore her, repentant and loving 
—nothing is such a restorer of love 
as remorse, I’ve discovered—to Red- 
mond’s happy arms. 

At dinner, I sat*at her right hand. 


There were other guests—familiars 
who had motored over from their 
places in the neighborhood. At her left 
sat one Risley, a man ten or twelve 
years older than Blair and I. During 
the wonderful iced canteloupe that held 
strawberries in an ivory nest, I was 
almost certain that I had captured Lin- 
da’s secret at the very first essay; I 
thought it was Risley—the exact type 
of the accomplished devourer of hearts 
—brilliant, just touched with cynicism 
as a good salad is touched by vinegar, 
imaginative, experienced. Just the sort 
of a man, I said, to put it all over a 
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simple-hearted woman like Linda Blair 
—for I divined her to be simple- 
hearted. Risley was very devoted to 
her; that was obvious. 

But by the time the filet of sole ar- 
rived, I had been forced to change my 
theory. He hadn’t been able to make 
her blush a second time; he hadn’t been 
able to keep alive in hef soft eyes that 
first little sparkle which had led me to 
believe that I had so swiftly discovered 
her secret. And by the time the dessert 
came, I had corrected all my impres- 
sions—devotion was merely a manner 
with Risley, and he was no more in 
love with Linda than she was with him. 
And she was no more in love with him 
than—I struggled for a figure of speech 
and the one that came to me was ridicu- 
lously bucolic—a dish of clabber. No, 


if she was eating out her heart and 
troubling her conscience over any man, 
it was not this one whom destiny had 
given her for a neighbor, as if to af- 
ford her every opportunity to make 


that particular sort of a fool of herself. 

When we joined the women after 
dinner, a girl was singing. Linda was 
lying back in her chair, listening. Her 
lovely face was touched with poignant 
sadness; the others were talking to- 
gether in little groups. She had sensi- 
bilities, then—aspirations. I made my 
way to her. 

“There’s no one quite like Schubert,” 
I said, with as much originality as it 
seemed necessary to use upon—a dish 
of clabber. I pulled a chair up toward 
hers. “He finds us out every time, 
doesn’t he?” 

She gave a little start, blushed ever 
so faintly, and then smiled, half apolo- 
getically. 

“TIsn’t it dreadful?” she confessed. 
“T wasn’t listening—I didn’t know what 
Ernestine was singing.” 

“Vet you looked,” I told her, “as if 
the very heart of spring’s longing and 
melancholy beat in you.” 

“Well, it doesn’t,” 


said Madame 
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Linda, with tranquil finality. And she 
went on to ask me something about 
Algiers. 

The next two days worried me. We 
were alone—the Blairs and I—all day 
Saturday. It was a perfect day, a per- 
fect place. But the shadow hung over 
it and over us. She was like a beautiful 
and highly superior automaton, Linda; 
all her words, all her looks, all her 
actions were correct according to the 
most refined and exacting standards— 
for dolls! But she seemed always to 
move and speak and smile in response 
to some outer stimulus, not from some 
inner necessity. I began to think of her 
as—subtly, undefinably—an invalid, liv- 
ing a life apart, obeying rules, acting 
according to a regimen prescribed for 
her by authority. Yet there was noth- 
ing of the invalid about the soft, slim 
curves of her body, the clear, creamy 
pallor of her skin, the liquid color of 
her eyes. 

She interested me, annoyed me, irri- 
tated me. I am not a patient man in 
my human relations. I dislike puzzles. 
I loathe veils of mystery and all time- 
wasting pretenses. I lose no time in 
pulling them off those who presume 
to wrap themselves in them. But I 
couldn’t pull Linda’s veil of mystery 
from her. It was part of her. Here 
she was, a perfectly healthy young 
woman, who had begun her career as 
woman with-all the normal appetites of 
her sex—with love of her mate, with 
love of children. Here she was—the 
mate still hers, in the deep sense in 
which so few men belong to their wives 
after a few years of marriage, her chil- 
dren satisfactory and promising, her 
life moving on smoothly oiled wheels; 
and she was patently, even if uncon- 
sciously, unhappy. She was not unlike 
a very perfect thing in ghosts—copying 
with delicate precision all the move- 
ments of the days of her life, but dead 
at the core. And Reddy, though he 
couldn’t -talk about it as I can, felt 
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the deadness, and his happiness was 
blighted under it. 

I had an inspiration the second even- 
ing. Perhaps she suffered from re- 
pressed longings for the thing women 
nowadays call a career. I had once 
met a stormy rebel of a woman in 
Vienna who excused her ingratitude for 
her possession of the good things of 
the world by explaining that they were 
not the set of good things she had 
wanted; she had wanted, not a doting 
husband and riches and travel, but pub- 
licly to play the violin, and, not being 
allowed to play the violin, she intended 
to play the deuce! Perhaps Linda was 
also suffering from suppressed genius. 
I sounded her on the subject tactfully, 
the second night, when Redmond had 
gone off somewhere, after having tried 
to press her hand on the moonlit piazza 
and having felt no pressure in return— 
only a listless acquiescence. But when 
I talked of the stage and the studio and 
this and that, she was a little bored, 
I think. And when I talked of what 
women of talent were doing, she heard 
me without envy of them. 

“What’s your gift?” I asked at last. 
“What would you have done if Reddy 
hadn’t come along and carried you off 
to his lair?” 

“T?” she answered wearily. “Why, 
nothing, I suppose. I don’t know. I 
haven’t even any accomplishments, you 
understand, not to speak of talents.” 

“Then you’re the most remarkable 
and most restful woman of the age!” 
I cried enthusiastically. And I switched 
the topic over to the women who were 
demanding enlarged opportunities. 

“Oh, you mean the suffragists,” she 
said languidly. “No—I’m not an anti, 
or a suffragist, either. It doesn’t inter- 
est me.” 

I commended her warmly, for I have 
always found the strenuous members 
of both camps very trying. But appar- 
ently my commendation left her as cold 
as the subject itself. What could rouse 


her, I wondered; what could breathe 
into that lovely piece of mechanism the 
spirit of life? 

“Perhaps,” I told myself that night, 
“she’s merely stupid! I’ve known stu- 
pid women in my time who were quite 
as good looking.” 

But it was plain that I could not ad- 
vance that theory to Redmond, who 
haunted me with eyes of inquiry, pa- 
thetically awaiting my diagnosis, as if 
the university of life had given me an 
authentic degree as a_ specialist in 
women. Besides, though Linda’s lack 
of reaction to the ordinary stimuli was 
remarkably like some forms of stupid- 
ity, I had an inner conviction that it 
was not so to be catalogued. 

I went away from that first’ week- 
end irked by my failure. I intended 
to drop consideration of Redmond’s 
problem as soon as I reached town. 
But I couldn’t. I began to be haunted 
by all sorts of silly old myths. I re- 
membered the ghoul wife of the “Ara- 
bian Nights,” the “kalte Herz” of some 
German legend, the unfortunate touch 
of Midas, rendering all things unfit for 
living use. I couldn’t work because of 
my preoccupation with Linda Blair. 
Heaven knows she did not attract me 
as a man, though her lines attracted me 
as a sculptor; but as a problem, she 
took up lodgings in the rooms of my 
mind, and I could not rid myself of her. 

I didn’t see much of the Blairs dur- 
ing the summer. They rented a sea- 
shore place somewhere for July and 
August, and I had to go to Duluth to 
study the building for which my deco- 
rative designs had been accepted. But, 
wherever they were, wherever I went, 
the strangely commonplace, strangely 
unusual woman haunted me—she and 
the problem she presented. 

In the fall, when I met Reddy, he 
was looking more harassed than ever. 
He was jerky in his manner ; his nerves 
were on edge. This time he admitted 
that there were some business compli- 
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cations to account 
for the_ sleepless 
nights. But mainly it 
was the old question 
—what had happened 
to Linda? He had 
reached the stage of 
nervous _ preoccupa- 
tion with his problem 
when he had to talk 
of it. 

“Tl oughtn’t to talk 
about it,” he told me. 
“IT never expected to 
discuss my wife with 
any man, even with 
you. It seems blamed 
poor taste. But— 
sometimes I think 
’'m going crazy. 
There’s not one 
gible thing, Chester, 
not one! If I—if |” 
—-he reddened mis- 
erably—“ask her if 
she she 
yes, of course. If | 


tan- 





cares, says 


—kiss her—she 
doesn’t withdraw ; 
but she doesn’t re- 
spond. She submits. 


Only when I tax her 
with that—with cold- 
ness, you know, with 
unresponsiveness, she 
looks as if she didn’t 
understand me. And 
she tries then, for a while—to meet me, 
as it were—until I can’t stand it, and I 
run away from the sight of her con- 
scientious efforts. Chester, she doesn’t 
love me! She doesn’t love me!” 

“Well, you told me yourself that 
there were people who didn’t love,” I 
reminded him. “She certainly doesn’t 
hate you.” 

“No, poor girl, she doesn’t hate me,” 
agreed Reddy sadly. 

“Lots of men and women,” I went 
on sapiently, “find that there is no more 
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He gave it as his opinion that no way had ever yet been’ invented for spoil- 
ing the flavor of fish and birds equal to the method of scouring pans. 


satisfactory relation in the world than 
a married friendship——” 
“Friendship !” cried Redmond, 
though not in scorn of that relation, 
as I had at first expected. “Friendship! 
But friends enjoy each other. Linda 
doesn’t enjoy me. She—I don’t think 
she enjoys anything much.” 

“Anzmic, maybe. Have you had her 
consult a physician?” 

‘But she seems so healthy,” he pro- 
tested. 

“She won’t seem healthy long,” I re- 
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torted, “if what you say is true, and she 
doesn’t enjoy anything. Enjoyment is 
a sort of spiritual emanation, as per- 
spiration is a bodily one, which de- 
notes health and maintains it—the su- 
dor of the soul.” I was tremendously 


pleased with my figure of speech. 
“Make her—oh, play tennis! Get the 
doctor to prescribe a tonic. Don’t be 


a sentimental goat and ascribe all things 
to love!” 

But Linda declined tennis when I 
myself proposed it to her that night, 
having been lured home by Reddy for 
the express purpose. 

“Don’t you care for athletics?” I de- 
manded. 

She shook her lovely head. 

“Not much. I used to play tennis a 
good deal when I was a girl. But—I 
suppose I’m simply growing old. It 
seems so silly to me now to make—an 
occupation out of sport.” She hesi- 
tated, seeking the right words for her 
meaning. 

“But why make it an occupation? 
Why not take it as a relaxation?” | 
demanded. 

She looked at me for a minute as if 
she were considering a problem. 

“As a relaxation from what?” 
asked finally. 

It did seem rather silly to speak to 
her of her occupations, there in that 
perfectly housekeeper-kept house. But 
I managed to mutter something about 
the wearing duties of a mother. If 
Linda’s features had not been congeni- 
tally incapable of expressing irony, I 
think I should have considered the full 
gaze of her hazel eyes ironic. She made 
no verbal answer. But she did not 
agree to play tennis. 





she 


“She’s lazy, merely lazy,” I told my-- 


self angrily, in my room that night. 
“She’s too indolent for hard work or 
hard play or hard loving. She’s lazy! 
The first thing she knows, she'll get 
fat!” 

But, on the contrary, it seemed to me 
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the next day that she was a little thin- 
ner than she had been. And the clear 
cream of her face was touched with a 
white-rose-petal pallor that was new to 
it. Linda’s malady, whatever it was, 
was truly extending from her mind or 
her heart or her soul—whatever one 
may name the incorporeal—to her body. 
Reddy saw it and sent her to the doc- 
tor, who advised roughing it in the 
Maine woods for a fortnight—chiefly, 
I suppose, because that was Doctor 
Braithwaite’s own way of spelling bliss 
and health. 

We all went. I gathered that Reddy 
didn’t want to be left alone with his 
wife, he was so insistent upon my com- 
pany. 

It was a rough shack, the’cabin in 
among the firs and the pines and beside 
the lake. The guide and Reddy and I 
put up tents. Linda looked with dis-, 
taste at the cooking utensils in the 
cabin. After she had looked at them 
for a while, she rolled up the sleeves 
of her khaki middy blouse and set to 
work to remove the accumulation of 
grease and rust. Her hands, which 
were the loveliest I have ever seen, her 
firm, rounded forearms, had such an 
appearance of efficiency that I was 
moved to ask Reddy a question. 

“Tell me,” I said, “was Linda a— 
comparatively poor girl? Did she come 
from the backbone of our country, our 
great middle class?” 

“Middle class enough, I suppose,” 
replied Reddy. “Her father was a bro- 
ker. They lived in an apartment, and 
she went to boarding school. Why?” 

“T thought she handled her dishcloth 
intelligently,” I replied. 

“T shouldn’t be surprised, though, if 
it were the first one she has ever han- 
dled in her life,” answered Reddy. “It 
was the Lavonia they were living in 
when I met them. Her mother hated 





housekeeping, and it was always a hotel 
apartment for them, I fancy.” 
When Gibbon, the guide, had finished 











pegging down the sleeping tents, and 
had gathered the balsam for the beds, 
he returned to the shack and looked 
with marked disapproval upon the re- 
sults of Linda’s busy hour. He gave 
if as his opinion that no way had ever 
yet been invented for spoiling the fla- 
vor of fish and birds equal to the 
method of scouring pans. 

“Takes the flavor and tang right 
outer them,” he lamented. 

But Linda laughed, very blithely for 
her, and took his gloom in good part. 
And she announced firmly that it was 
her intention to stay “at home” and 
keep the camp tidy while we men fished 
or shot partridges and quail. 


“But the doctor wants you to be a: 


sport, too,” objected Reddy. “You're 
to go to bed tired every night from 
open-air exercise.” 

“Tf you call the cooking cabin con- 
fined and artificial,” declared Linda, 
looking with merry eyes from her hus- 
band to the rough shack of logs, with 
its mud-plastered stone fireplace and 
the late sunlight filtering in between all 
its crevices, “you and I have different 
definitions of the confined and arti- 
ficial.” 

Her voice had a lilt I had never heard 
in it before. A truth seemed to glim- 
mer upon me. Linda’ was Nature’s 
child, pining silently away in ,the arti- 
ficial world of New York and West- 
chester, an outdoor rose in the steam of 
a hothouse. It was the virgin forest 
that she needed, the stars through the 
tops of primeval trees. 

But Nature’s daughter refused stub- 
bornly to help me along this road. She 
would not handle her beautiful, new 
fishing line. She shut her eyes when 
Reddy tried to make her practice shoot- 
would not handle her beautiful new 
new shotgun. She blanched at the sight 
of a snake sunning itself upon a rock, 
and at night I heard her call out af- 
frightedly when the stillness of the 
woods was pierced by the long, lonely 
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wail of a loon. If she was Nature’s 
daughter, there was a great deal of the 
Lavonia and of Redlin to be unlearned 
before her mother could acknowledge 
her with any great pride. 

Nevertheless, the piny air, the sim- 
plicity of the life, the sleeping in the 
open, all had a restorative effect upon 
her. A color began to glow in her 
cheeks, her eyes took on the trick of 
sparkling, and—wonder of wonders !— 
she flirted gayly, openly, merrily with 
all of us—with the dazed Reddy, who 
had forgotten how to respond; with the 
taciturn Gibbon, who silently enjoyed 
the novel sensation that the process af- 
forded him, and with me. It was not 
a calculated, siren art that she prac- 
ticed, of course; it was only a sort of 
spontaneous appearance of the sex 
sense in her. Reddy was more bewil- 
dered than he was charmed; he couldn't 
understand. There was no question 
about Linda’s power to enjoy now. She 
was palpably enjoying herself and all 
of us. Doctor Braithwaite had been in- 
spired in his prescription. 

We all went back from our fortnight 
in high good humor. But, as we ap- 
proached New York, it seemed to me 
that the color ebbed from _ Linda’s 
cheeks, the light faded from her eyes, 
and the animation from her manner. 
Whatever shadow dwelt with her, 
darkening her days and Redmond’s, 
was waiting for her at home, and threw 
its influence forward to meet her. Fan- 
tastic thoughts of blackmailers, of early 
indiscretions, of remorse, began to seize 
upon my mind. But reason was obliged 
to reject them. Linda had no Blue- 
beard closet in her home; no black- 
mailing adventurer dwelt upon the next 
hilltop in Westchester, or in the next 
apartment on Park Avenue. There 
were no such easy explanations of her 
ailment. 

I went down to my studio in the 
Alley and contrived to banish her from 
my mind for a month or so. I didn’t 
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In April, as Linda prophesied what that garden would bring forth in July, her eyes 
shone in a fashion that I can’t imagine Rodin’s shining 
when he visioned a statue. 
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see Reddy—he didn’t look me up; 
either he had grown careless and was 
ready to talk to any chance comer about 
his private grief, or he had learned to 
put a curb upon his confidences; at any 
rate, he seemed to have outgrown his 
insistent need of me. And my own 
affairs were of sufficient interest to me, 
so that I was rather glad of his change, 
though perhaps a little piqued by it 
also. 

One morning.’Toinette, the shapeless 
old Frenchwoman who “did” for me 
down in the Alley, brought my coffee 
and paper up to my-bedside. She smiled 
her toothless smile upon me and gave 
me the news of the world as to weather. 
It was snowing, but yes, furiously. She 
had slipped three times—no, four—on 
her way to my place from her own in 
Bleecker Street; it was manifest that 
she must have rubbers if she was to 
continue to do my work. And much 
more, which effectively waked me, so 
that I turned comparatively intelligent 
eyes upon the newspaper. And then I 
read, in black headlines: 


REDMOND BLAIR & CO. FAIL. 
BLAIR SERIOUSLY 
INJURED. 


I read on hastily, skipping a lot of 
jargon, incomprehensible to me, about 
bulls and bears: The things that stood 
out clear to me were these—that Red- 
mond Blair & Co. had enemies; that 
their enemies had been campaigning 
against them for some months; that the 
last few days had witnessed the final 
application of the screws; and that the 
company had seen final and irretriev- 
able ruin staring it in the face at noon 
the day before. There had been not 
one chance in a million that they would 
be able to borrow enough money before 
the closing of the exchange to meet 
their obligations of the day; the ene- 
mies had managed to close all channels 
of aid to them. But as a last resort, 
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Blair and Compton MacLeod, his part- 
ner, had planned a personal appeal to 
the great king of the Street at two 
o'clock. He had consented to see them. 
And then destiny, playing the hostile 
hand of their foes, had caused their 
taxi to crash into a dray on Broadway. 
Both the men had been injured, both 
made unconscious, both had been hur- 
ried to the hospital. And three o’clock 
had come and the name of Redmond 
Blair & Co. had been posted in-the ex- 
change as bankrupt. 

I threw on my wrapper and dashed 
to the telephone. Yes, Mr. Blair was 
at the hospital; Mrs. Blair had taken a 
room there. His injuries seemed seri- 
ous, but it had not yet been learned how 
serious. I dressed and rushed down to 
see Linda. When I saw her, there was 
no question in my mind as to whether 
or not she loved her husband. Shock 
and fear and the aching anxiety of love 
had actually ravaged her beautiful face. 

“They don’t know,” she cried to me, 
pitifully, tragically, “they don’t know 
whether he—oh, Chester, Chester !— 
whether he will ever walk again! Ches- 
ter—think—Redmond! Whether he 
will ever walk again! Whether eS 

I took her hands and held them hard, 
to stay the hysteric babbling. 

“But the failure?” I said. 
that ?” 

“What does it matter? 
poor boy—never to * 

“You don’t act like this when you 
are allowed to see him?” I questioned 
curtly, and she pulled herself together. 

“No,” she said, more quietly. ‘No, 
I’m calm with him. I'll be calm. But 
—suppose he shouldn’t get well?” 

“Do you think he’d be happier alive 
and a hopeless cripple?” I asked her 
brutally. 

“Oh, but I should be! And I would 
make him happy, I would make him 
happy! No matter how weak or maimed 

Oh, Chester, I want him! I 


“What of 


My poor, 
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want him! I won’t have him taken 
from me!” 

“Tell me something about this fail- 
ure,” I insisted. “I hope to Heaven 
that you have something in your own 
name 2 

“Everything in the world that I had 
was in the business. And if there were 
anything outside, I’d turn it in. Poor 
Reddy! He was so proud F 

“Who were these fellows who had it 
in for him so? It seems to have been 
an engineered failure, a manufactured 
attack.” 

“It was. Compton MacLeod says it 
was. I don’t know much about the 
business. It was Risley who was be- 
hind the movement.” She blushed. 
“He didn’t appear, but he controlled it, 
Compton says. He—he 4 


“But I thought he and Reddy were 
friends—neighbors—all that.” 

“T suppose there are no friends on 
Wall Street,” she answered, but matter- 
of-factly, without making much of a 


point of it. “And 
disliked me, I think.” 
_ “Tried to make love to you and was 
rebuffed? Fell in love really, perhaps ?” 

“He couldn’t fall in love really,” said 
Linda again, with her unexpected air 
of quiet wisdom. “But it was some- 
thing like that. It always bored me to 
see the men and women flirting, the 
way some of them do up near us, you 
know. I don’t want to try to seem vir- 
tuous or superior,” she added, with an 
appeal in her eyes. “It just bored me, 
that was all. Like the girls playing 
tennis, as if salvation depended upon it. 
You know—making a terrific occupa- 
tion about something that didn’t matter 
—sport, drink, gambling, flirtation— 
you know. But then, of course, even 
if I hadn’t been wearied by the mere 
sight of it all, I couldn’t have—played 
Risley’s game with him. For I was in 
love with Reddy. Oh, Chester 2 
And she was off again into her semi- 
hysteria. 


Mr. Risley—he— 
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So it had been Risley! And _ this 
was the fashion in which he paid a 
woman out for finding his love-making 
a weariness of soul! Nice fellow, Ris- 
ley! 

Well, Linda had her heart’s desire. 
Redmond recovered; escaped with his 
life, though with little else. Whether 
he would ever again be a whole man, 
capable of a whole day’s work among 
men, was still a question when spring 
rolled around once more, and they all 
went off into the country. Redlin, it 
seemed, had belonged to Linda, and, 
although she strugyled to throw it into 
the firm’s assets, she was not permitted 
to do so. It was rented for the season, 
and the Blairs took the rental and set 
out to live for the year upon it. The 
old house they hired was in the Berk- 
shires—a tumble-down affair, needing 
everything from new shingles and paint 
to a decent water system. It stood, too, 
facing a road that had recently been 
converted into part of the “ideal tour,” 
or whatever they call the noisy, dusty 
whirl of automobiles through the lower 
New England landscape. They let me 
fit up a dilapidated carriage shed as a 
studio. It was thoroughly inconvenient 
to me, being remote from plaster, from 
patrons, and from Amelie Whitby, who 
is a charming shallow-pate of a widow ; 
but I wanted to be near Reddy, and I 
couldn’t give up my fascinated survey 
of Linda. 

Linda, if you please, had-come alive. 
If the Indian girl I was doing for the 
Santa Fé Exposition had suddenly be- 
come breathing flesh, I could scarcely 
have been more amazed. Linda had 
come alive. 

No, it was not, as I sentimentally 
tried to make myself believe at first, 
that the nearness of the loss of Red- 
mond had suddenly opened her eyes to 
her true feelings. Linda had no con- 
ception of the fact that her feelings 
had been asleep; she was unaware of 
the hiatus in her passion between her 
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absorbed days of early wifehood, early 
motherhood, and these. She hadn’t the 
faintest idea that her love had hiber- 
nated. 

The thing that brought Linda alive 
again was nothing more or less than 
simple, commonplace work. I saw the 
miracle, and I, a disbeliever of old, 
speak. 

She tackled the house first. She 
hammered and painted and sewed and 
scrubbed and cooked; not all with those 
lovely hands of hers, of course; partly 
with her lovely head directing the op- 
erations of a Hungarian woman from 
a neighboring farm. 3etween them, 
what with paint and white muslin and 
ginghams, blue and pink and yellow, 
they transformed that little house. Then 
they went at a garden; in April, as 
Linda prophesied what that garden 
would bring forth in July, her eyes 
shone in a fashion that I can’t imagine 
Rodin’s shining when he visioned a 
statue. And the strange thing is that 


Linda’s prophecies for July were ful- 
filled. 

I came up from the city one day just 
before the Fourth, and I nearly dropped 
my bag as I saw a sign swinging in 


front of the cottage. “Elderbrook Tea 
Room,” it said. - “Luncheon and After- 
noon Tea.” And at the very moment 
tea was in progress—on the piazza and 
in the room behind the piazza, where 
the stone fireplace had been unbricked. 
And, by Jove! Theré was a motor in 
the road, and the younger sister of the 
Hungarian woman, with Hungarian 
embroideries on her blouse and apron, 
was handing out toast. In the kitchen, 
to which I made my devious way, Linda 
and Reddy were laughing hilariously. 
Reddy had walked his first unassisted 
quarter mile that afternoon, and their 
first patrons had appeared! It was a 
red-letter day. 

It is needless to go on with the de- 
tails of Linda’s career, with its chain 
of tea rooms in town and country. I did 
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not undertake to give a practical course 
of instruction in catering when I set 
out to tell about Linda. She made a 
success of that little tea room in the 
Berkshires. She had a passion for 
work, for usefulness. She had harked 
back, atavistically, beyond the mother 
who hated housekeeping and lived all 
her life in one Lavonia after another, 
to some ancestress who found her deep 
delight in labor and in her family’s de- 
pendence upon her. It had been dish- 
washing, then, not nature, that had 
wrought upon her so healingly in the 
Maine woods! And now Linda, the 
apathetic, became Linda, the buoyant. 
Linda, who had seen no joy in sport 
pursued as an occupation, became quite 
a devotee of sport pursued as a relaxa- 
tion. Linda, who couldn’t flirt—who, 
in other words, had had no sex con- 
sciousness—while she was of the para- 
sitic class, had a healthy, normal, wom- 
an’s pleasure in admiration, a normal, 
clever woman’s joy in all the little, 
wordy duels of attraction, now that her 
whole nature had been taught to expand 
under the influence of work. Linda, in 
whom the founts of love itself had been 
drying, found new floods of tenderness 
and passion born in her with this new 
force that was shaping her life. 

Some women, I thought—I was 
thinking especially of Amelie, the shal- 


_ low-pated and charming—deprived the 


outlet of creative activity by the cir- 
cumstances of their lives, seek self-ex- 
pression in amours, in extravagance, in 
excited travel, in futile, feverish philan- 
thropies, in half-imagined, half-real ill- 
nesses, in strange perversions of reli- 
gion. Linda came to her own by the 
one safe road, came back to her hus- 
band by the one safe road, of a real 
and needed work—Linda, mind you, 
who truly had no great talent, but 
whose need of work wasas insistent as 
that of the finest genius. I felt a new 
comprehension of the rebellious woman 
in Vienna, deprived of her violin. 
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It was Reddy, with his pathetic lei- 
sure for analysis, rather than I, with 
all my vaunted skill, who formulated 
these truths about Linda. I wonder if 
he could have been quite so happy in 
his discoveries had he not been begin- 
ning to grow whole and sound again 
himself, had he not been promised his 
own place again in the world of men. 
I don’t know. He loved her very 
dearly. He rejoiced in the expansion 
of her nature, in the new warmth of 
her affections, in the joy in her own 
usefulness, in her new articulateness. 
Still, I think that only the promise that 
he, too, should walk erect again and 
purposeful in the world of men per- 
mitted him to be so whole-souled in his 
joy over Linda’s finding herself. No 
one could expect a man, sidetracked 
for life, done with the world’s work, 
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to keep happy merely in the sight of 
another’s busy usefulness. That flight 
of the sympathies is expected only of 
women ! 

At last I have asked Linda to let me 
do her; not in marble—that is too cold 
for the new Linda—in bronze. I caught 
the pose the other day. She wore a 
long smock thing falling from her 
shoulders. Her arms were outstretched 
and a little raised; she was picking 
grapes from a trellis, to manufacture 
into a jelly that, I am told by connois- 
seurs,; is a little better than any other 
grape jelly ever made. Her face was 
radiant. I shall name it, I think, “Jn 
Corpore Sano.” Or, remembering my 
Carlyle, with his “Blessed is the man 
who has found his work,” perhaps it 
shall be: “Tet her ask no other bless- 
edness.” 


sap 


Christmas Prayer of Lovers 


HE shepherds bowed them one by one. 
The kings that rode abroad 
On that glad night to find a Lord 
Knelt singly, and alone adored, 
Their star-lit searching done. 


Above, the ardent angels soared, 
Each in himself. complete, 
Poised on vast, vibrant wings that beat 
The throbbing air with pinions fleet, 
And sang with love outpoured. 


Yet in my heart the hope is sweet 
That Thou wilt also see 
The lesser ones that, knee to knee 
And hand in hand, bend trustingly 
Together at Thy feet. 


I know Thy welcome will not be 
To double plea denied; 
Thy grace is broad, Thy love is wide, 
To cover two that, side by side, 
One blessing ask of Thee. 


GENEVIEVE WIMSATT. 
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bs ace 300THBY beheld two 
decorative objects as he paused 

in the sewing-room door. One 
was young Mrs. Boothby, pink and 


white; the other was an ancient blue- 
and-white K’ang-Hsi vase. The mas- 


ter of the house regarded both his wife 
and the vase with marked approval 
before he crossed the room to give 
Mrs. Boothby the customary off-to- 


business kiss. 

Though still in his twenties, and en- 
gaged in the manufacture of purely 
utilitarian hardware, Boothby was al- 
ready an authority on the art and lit- 
erature of the Far East. Things Ori- 
ental held an imperishable charm for 
him. Chinese ceramics and hangings 
filled his house. He wrote poems em- 
broidered with Oriental flowers of 
speech. His friends sometimes asked 
him facetiously why he had not chosen 
a Chinese wife. 

Though Mrs. Boothby had conscien- 
tiously learned by heart the name and 
history of each piece in her husband’s 
collection, and prattled of them en- 
gagingly to sight-seeing visitors, she 
often yawned mentally at the fearful 
boredom of it all. Personally, she 
would gladly have consigned the entire 
display to the ash can, and replaced 
them with plain “made in America” 
objects of art. Being much in love 
with Boothby, however, she carefully 
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concealed from him the fact that she 
did not share in his enthusiasms. 

In particular, Mrs. Boothby abomi- 
nated a certain K’ang-Hsi vase her 
liege lord had imported from China 
the year before. For no reason that 
she could explain to herself she ob- 
jected to its color, its glaze, and its 
form. Perhaps the fear that her hus- 
band would discover her secret distaste 
for it was what led her to accentuate 
her acquired pose of admiring interest 
one evening when called upon to ex- 
hibit it to a party of his friends. 

“Notice the different shades of color 
in each of these hawthorn blossoms,” 
she cried, tracing the surface with a 
forefinger on which the filbert-shaped 
nail grew long like that of a Chinese 
lady. “The artists of that period— 
late seventeenth or early eighteenth— 
were simply wonderful! This piece is 
particularly fascinating! The symbol 
of K’ang-Hsi’s reign is blown into the 
base. Perhaps it was once in the im- 
perial palace and treasured by K’ang- 
Hsi himself—who knows ?” 

Early the next morning, Boothby 
transferred the vase, mahogany stand- 
ard and all, from the drawing-room tc 
a place by the window in Mrs. Booth- 
by’s sewing room—a spot hitherto safe 
from the encroachments of Oriental 
art. 

“After I admired it so 


Saw you 
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much,” he explained, his gray eyes 
beaming on her tenderly through his 
tortoise-rimmed glasses, “I made up 
my mind you should have it where it 
would meet your eyes every time you 
looked up from your embroidery.” 
“But, dear!” cried Mrs. Boothby, in 


dismay. “It might get broken here, 
and it’s so enormously valuable! I’m 
almost certain to strike against it while 
shaking out a table scarf or something. 
3esides, visitors will have to make a 
special trip up here to see it. It’s much 
better to have it where it was.” 

But Boothby pooh-poohed the idea 
of an accident, and added, with fond 
pride: 

“Visitors be hanged! My wife comes 
first. I want the vase to stay right 








“Visitors be hanged! My wife comes first. 
I want the vase to stay right here, for 
your own individual pleasure and in- 
spiration.” 


here, for your own individual pleasure 
and inspiration. So say no more about 
it.” 

“If he only knew how I’m tempted 
to throw things and break it!” thought 
the young wife miserably, and turned 
away to hide the traitorous grimace 
that crossed her face. 

“Come on downstairs with me before 
I go,” suggested Boothby, kissing the 
top curl of her maize-colored hair. 
“IT want you to see the new bronze 
Buddha. James has just set it up on 
the mantelpiece.” 

Smothering a sigh, Mrs. Boothby 
obeyed. Perfunctorily she murmured 
the words of admiring interest she 
knew were expected of her, as her eyes 
fell on the slant-eyed deity enthroned 
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on a block of jade, though she was-less 
in the mood for enthusiasm than ever. 

“He seems perfectly at home al- 
ready,” laughed Boothby delightedly, 
placing an inéense burner below the 
image on the mantelpiece. “He looks 
as if he had sat there for a thousand 
years or more.” 

“And would remain for a thousand 
years to come,” agreed Mrs. Boothby, 
softly despairing. 

A lacquered wooden dragon stared 
up at her from the hearthstone. On 
a shelf of brass, dragon-encircled por- 
celain candlesticks guarded an ivory 
image of Confucius. About the walls 
hung silken banners emblazoned with 
aggressive dragons breathing fire and 
smoke. Cunningly embroidered Chi- 
nese warriors looked as if they, too, 
might breathe fire and smoke at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Next to an ebony pa- 
goda stood a teakwood cabinet laden 
with old coins, colorful snuff bottles, 
curios of jade and silver, specimens of 
hand-carved ivory—-globe within globe 
—and a pair of tiny shoes from the 
bound feet of a lady of rank. 

3oothby awoke from an absorbed 
contemplation of his treasures with a 
start. 

“There, I shall be late at my office, 
and with an early appointment waiting 
for me. Light my cigar, Laura, and 
I’m off.” 

He rushed from the house, leaving 
Mrs. Boothby with the box of matches 
still in her hand. Idly she struck one 
and applied it to a stick of incense. 
As the perfumed spiral of smoke arose, 
a whimsical idea popped into her head. 
She turned and glanced about her half 
guiltily. It seemed to her that the sat- 
urnine grin of one of the Chinese war- 
riors widened as she looked at him. 
She felt in her pocket. Yes, it was still 
there—the twenty-dollar gold piece her 
husband had given her an hour before. 
Impulsively she laid it at the shrine of 
the smoke-hazed Buddha. 
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“Listen! If you’re genuine at all— 
if you have any power over anything, 
and ‘particularly over Chinese things— 
I ask you to invade my sewing room 
and miraculously spirit away that vase 
my husband put there. Whisk it off 
somewhere, anywhere, only never let 
me see it again! If you take away this 
gold piece I’m going to leave here, I'll 
know you can make the vase disappear, 
too. I’m going to test your power, you 
see. Mercy, what’s that?” 

For it seemed to her that she had 
heard in the hall something like the 
sound of a muffled cough. 

“James!” she cried, but there came 
no answer other than the loud ticking 
of the clock on the first landing of the 
winding stair, and she dismissed the 
fear of having been overheard. 

An hour later, as she passed through 
the hall to go out shopping, she saw 
the gold piece still gleaming where she 
had left it. She paused and considered. 
How perfectly absurd her action had 
been! And mightn’t it be just a trifle 
wicked in her to invoke the aid of a 
heathen god, although subconsciously 
she was laughing at herself all the time, 
and had not the slightest belief in him? 
Besides, she had extensive purchases 
to make, and the gold piece would cer- 
tainly come in handy. She started 
across the hall, but at that moment 
James, the butler, loomed up between 
her and the vision of the shining coin. 

“Please, madam, I wish to break the 
news to you that Julia and I expect to 
be married some time before Christ- 
mas.” 

He made the announcement impas- 
sively, then stood, heels together, hands 
at sides, his lips contracted into a liver- 
colored button, awaiting her reply. 

Mrs. Boothby paused a vexatious 
moment before she could trust herself 
to speak. In her eyes a butler married 
was a butler marred. 

“But, James, I ‘told you I objected 
to married servants when I employed 
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you. You have known my housemaid 
only the two weeks since I engaged 
her. Surely you have not already oa 

“Yes,” interrupted James imperturb- 
ably, “we both of us have.” 

“Then, James,” declared Mrs. Booth- 
by, with frigid firmness, “you may 
leave my service, the two of you, on 
your wedding day.” 

Although she somehow realized that 
the butler was inwardly raging and in- 
dignant, the outward calm with which 
he received her ultimatum caused her 
to feel a pang of regret for her hasty 
decision. His impassivity was his most 
desirable butlerian trait. To forget the 
annoying fact that she must now look 
about to replace him, she spent money 
quite recklessly during her stay in the 
shopping district. More than once she 
wished she had brought along the gold 
piece. 

As soon as she entered the house, 
on her return, she started immediately 
for the drawing-room to get the coin. 


She gave a start of surprise as she 


reached the mantelpiece. 3uddha 
smiled in his mysterious way; the stick 
of incense she had lighted was now 
nothing but a tiny smudge of ashes; 
but neither on the shelf, nor on the 
floor, could’she find the money she had 
left as a bribe to the heathen god. Sud- 
denly she felt an uncanny sensation 
along her spine, as if some one had be- 
gun tracing her backbone with an icicle. 
Could it be possible that an act of magic 
had really taken place? 

“James,” she inquired, after sum- 
moning the butler, “did you happen to 
see anything of a twenty-dollar gold 
piece I left on the mantelpiece? I—I 
mean,” she stammered, seeing his eye- 
brows rise and fall, and knowing that 
such unaccustomed facial expression 
must mean resentment at what her 
question implied, “did any one come 
into the drawing-room after I left to 
go downtown ?” 

“T-did not see any one enter it. There 
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has been no one in the house but Julia 
and myself. The other servants are 
out.” 

“Then I[’ll question Julia,” declared 
Mrs. Boothby, suspiciously. “A piece 
of money can’t take legs unto itself and 
walk away without assistance.” 

Again James’ eyebrows moved with 
about emphasis enough to dislodge an 
inquisitive fly. 

“IT hope, madam, that Julia is not 
accused of picking up anything that 
does not belong to her.” 

“Of course not,” answered Mrs. 
Boothby, nonplused at the directness of 
the question, “but she may have 
thought my leaving the money there a 
bit of carelessness, and decided to put 
it in a safe place for me.” 

Pudgy Julia, however, when interro- 
gated, proved plainly ignorant that a 
gold piece had been left anywhere in 
sight, and Mrs. Boothby slowly began 
to climb the stairs to her boudoir, both 
puzzled and vexed. By this time her 
common sense had entirely rejected the 
notion of a supernatural explanation of 
the coin’s disappearance, so she gave 
a short, startled shriek when, a few 
minutes later, she stepped into her sew- 
ing room and discovered that the 
K’ang-Hsi vase was no longer there. 
Once more she experienced the sensa- 
tion of an icicle passing unevenly down 
her spine. Again she summoned James 
and Julia. Again they professed entire 
ignorance as to what had become of 
either vase or money. 

“Tf you had never brought that new 
Buddha to the house, it might not 
have happened,” she lamented later to 
Boothby, after informing him that the 
vase was gone. 

“The new Buddha? I don’t under- 
stand. What do you mean?” 

Horrified that she had almost be- 
trayed herself, Mrs.- Boothby bit her 
lip, blushed violently, and burst into 
tears. 
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“Please, madam, I wish to break the news to you that Julia and 1 expect to be married.” 


“T mean I stayed downstairs too long 
—admiring him.” 

“Why, my dear,” went on Boothby 
consolingly, “even if you had remained 
in your sewing room all day, the thief, 
whoever he was, would have managed 
to get in there from the fire escape 
sooner or later just the same. 
is my theory of how it happened. And 
even if you had caught sight of the cul- 


That, 


prit, you couldn’t have stopped him. 
There, there, don’t cry! Why, you act 
as if somehow you held yourself re- 
sponsible for the disappearance of the 
vase.” 

“That’s just the way I feel!” moaned 
Mrs. Boothby, and buried her face 
against his shoulder. Remorsefully she 
perceived that, in spite of his apparent 
unconcern, the loss of the K’ang-Hsi 
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piece was a real blow to him. Her feel- 
ing of guilt increased as he patted her 
on the back with sympathetic tender- 
ness. 

“T knew you liked the vase, Laura, 
but I never supposed you had come to 
value-it like this.” 

“Dinner is served,” announced 
James, while Boothby was still en- 
gaged in drying the tears from his 
pretty wife’s eyes, and, hearing him, 
Mrs. Boothby gave a nervous start. 
Only three harmless words they were, 
but it seemed to her that she detected 
in the dinner announcement an under- 
tone of sarcasm. Was it possible that 
all along James had suspected her real 
attitude toward the Boothby collection, 
and especially the vase? How dare he 
cough like that? For the first time she 
felt somewhat consoled over the pros- 
pect of losing him at Christmas. 

Her sewing room, without the hated 
Chinese ornament, became, as before, 
the one spot in the house blissfully free 
from Oriental dominance; but Mrs. 
Boothby’s feeling of secret guilt over 
her bargain with Buddha—which she 
half believed, in spite of herself, was 
responsible for the spiriting away of the 
vase—caused her to continue to declare 
herself unresigned to its loss. She 
wished sometimes that James would not 
look at her so strangely with his fish- 
colored eyes as she did so. It pro- 
duced in her distinct and disagreeable 
recollections of that day when she had 
importuned the bronze deity so fer- 
vently to remove the eyesore from her 
vicinity to regions unknown. She felt 
increasingly glad that Christmas was 
drawing near. 

Christmas ! 





Boothby had hinted at a 


diamond lavaliére as his choice of a 
gift for her—a scintillating, varicol- 
ored, platinum-set masterpiece of the 
jeweler’s art. 

“Or is there something else yaqu’d 
| like better?” he inquired, turning anx- 


. 


iously in the doorway. “There’s a won- 
derful necklace of jade . 

“Oh, no, dear!” cried Mrs. Boothby 
hastily, remembering with dismay her 
already burdensome collection of Chi- 
nese jewelry. “I’d love the lavaliére 
better than anything, éxcept having my 
precious K’ang-Hsi piece back again. 
I’ve so much lovely Chinese jewelry al- 
ready.” 

And just then she met the cold, un- 
derstanding eyes of James. Of course 
he had to be on hand to hear her de- 
ceitful remark about the vase! He was 
really becoming impossible! Thank 
Heaven she would not be called upon 
to endure many more dinners in his 
disquieting presence! He and Julia 
would soon be married and off the 
premises. 

The next time the butler helped Mr. 
Boothby on with his overcoat, he made 
a low-spoken and cautious remark: 

“If I may make bold to say it, Mr. 
Boothby, it’s too bad your wife can’t 
have that Chinese vase back again for 
Christmas, since she misses it so.” 

“Yes, yes, James,” Boothby agreed 
absently, his mind on other things. “But 
regrets are a waste of time. The vase is 
gone, and gone forever.” 

James gave a surreptitious glance 
back over his shoulder. 

“How can you make sure of that? 
Did you ever think to try heathen 
magic, sir?” 

This touch of Oriental superstition 
in the erstwhile prosaic butler stirred 
Boothby’s sense of humor. He man- 
aged to control his features, however, 
and answered gravely: 

“You think heathen magic might 
prove worth while?” 

“T do, sir,” came the instant reply. 
“Since everything around here is hea- 
then, why not bargain to give that hea- 
then image over on the mantelpiece an 
offering if he’ll bestir himself to see 
that the vase is brought from those that 
took it home to those that own it?” 
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This time Boothby laughed openly 
and shook his head. 

“I’m afraid I have no faith in the 
gentleman’s efficiency in that line, 
James.” 

“T have, sir, if you’ve a twenty-dollar 
gold piece handy. We could put it 
right over on the little dish in front 
of him. I’ve seen things disappear for 
that much money myself. So what’s to 
hinder them from turning up again in 
that same way?” 

“James, you’re talking nonsense!” 
And Boothby dismissed the suggestion 
with a shrug. 

‘But James was insistent. 

“*Twould do no harm to try it, and 
I could almost guarantee that the 
results would surprise you.” 

“Hm!” 

The master of the house paused 
suddenly and wheeled about. From 
a small private safe at the end of 
the hall he took out a twenty-dollar 
gold piece and laid it in the butler’s 
palm. 

“As you say—’twould do 
harm to try it.” ~ 

“And may I ask a 
favor, Mr. Boothby?” S 

“What is it?” / \\ 

“That you 7), ' 
won't mention 
the gold piece to 
Mrs. 3oothby 
until weseehow ~ 
we’re coming £, 
out. In case it 


no 





bad to get her ia 
hopes up and 2% 
then disappoint 
her.” 

“Very well, James, though 
you've almost persuaded me that 
the heathen magic is going todo < 
the trick.” 

For a time after he boarded 
a car, Boothby was thoughtful. 
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“If heathen magic brings back that 
vase,” he said to himself, with a sar- 
castic smile, “I’ll know the name of the 
thief. But I’d give twice twenty dol- 
lars for the sake of learning the truth 
and being able to restore Laura her 
favorite piece.” 

On Christmas morning, Mrs. Booth- 
by arose while her husband still slept. 

SHR 
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“Back again!” she gasped. “That vase! Who brought it?” 
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She wished to place the gifts she had 
selected for him on the little stand at 
his bedside before he should awake. 
She ran a comb through her abundant 
hair, thrust her feet into Chinese slip- 
pers, donned an Oriental negligee, and 


slipped softly into the sewing room, 


where she had concealed the telltale 
bundles. 

The next moment a shriek composed 
of equal parts of shock, terror, and 
dismay, smote the air. When Boothby, 
blinking and disheveled, stumbled to 
her side, he found his wife leaning 
against the wall of her sewing room, 
her trembling hand outstretched to- 
ward a blue-and-white object in the 
corner. 

“Back again!” she gasped. “That 
vase! Who brought it?” 

“Buddha,” answered 
promptly. 

Mrs. Boothby started and _ turned 
pale. 

“What do you mean 
faintly. 

“James said he would almost guar- 
antee a miracle if I placed an offering 
at the idol’s feet. I did so, and, you 
see, it worked! A twenty-dollar gold 
piece is gone, but the vase is here. Just 
as he and Julia left to catch the eleven- 
fifty train last night, James reported 
that it had mysteriously appeared in the 
dining-room closet.” 

A great light burst upon Mrs. 
Boothby. Overhearing her plea to 


Boothby 


o” 


she queried 





Buddha the day of her shopping expe- 
dition, James, out of revenge for his 
dismissai, had secreted the vase and 
kept the money for himself, and, as 
an added thrust, had schemed to have 
the despised bit of porcelain returned 
to her on Christmas Day. That well- 
remembered fish look in his eyes! Now 
she understood! 

“Buddha had nothing to do with it! 
James himself hid that vase away and 
brought it back—James himself got the 
money!” she wailed. 

“I know it,” answered Boothby 
calmly, “but he didn’t treat us as badly 
as he might have done, at that. He 
could have sold the vase while he had 
it, you know, and then you would never 
have seen it again. And I’m especially 
glad it’s here for your Christmas. You 
see, I was unable to get the lavaliére 
you wanted, after all, and fell back on a 
jade necklace. But, to console you— 
there is the vase! Just think, dear, you 
have it in its old place to gladden your 
eyes, day in and day out, the same as 
it did before! It shall never leave your 
sewing room again.” 

“T know it,” sobbed Mrs. Boothby, 
quite overcome. “Never, never, oh, 
never !” 

“And, after all,” added the com- 
forter, “we’re only a trifling twenty dol- 
lars out. It might just as well have 
been two gold pieces instead of one.” 

“That’s true,” agreed his wife, with 
a pangful memory. “It might just as 
well have been two.” 
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T was the girl’s gift that first at- 
| tracted West, though the result 
would probably have been the same 
had he met her before he chanced to 
hear, in passing, her flexible soprano 
in the intricate coloratura of the 
“Shadow Song,” for Lynn was as 
lovely as her voice, which seemed, in- 
deed, the lyric expression of an ex- 
quisite personality. 

Though the dust of defeat lay deep 
upon the shrine of his own ambition, 
Julian West had not yet schooled him- 
self to hear without wincing the sound 
of a singing voice. Music held for him 
now a quality poignantly bittersweet; 
it stung rather than soothed, fraught 
as it was inevitably with memories he 
strove with all his power of will to 
banish. 

He had lived his youth for and in 
his art; had thought and dreamed of 
music only. Overcoming with diffi- 
culty the opposition of an eminently 
practical father, who had destined him 
for a business career, he had spent 
three years abroad in study with the 
great Santoni; had drunk—briefly—of 
the wine of supreme success, and then 
of the bitter dregs of failure and de- 
spair. 

It had happened in Paris—the trag- 
edy that had dulled the high flame of 
his young hope to ashes. He was not 
wanting in courage, and he had held 
on until he realized the hopelessness of 
the situation. Then only he had ad- 
mitted defeat and had gone home to 
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take his destined place as head of a 
branch of his father’s firm, rejoicing 
to find himself stationed in a village 
so remote from his native city that no 
one there knew of his interest in music 
or of his wrecked career. 

But one morning as he passed the 
Foster domicile, his trained é¢ar caught 
a familiar staccato phrase, followed by 
a florid cadenza executed with admira- 
ble fluency and skill. He paused in- 
voluntarily. The next moment, pale 
and a trifle shaken, he walked on, sup- 
pressing a not unnatural speculation 
as to the singer’s identity. 

“Some Gerry Farrar, isn’t 
hailed Aiken, rounding the 
“Met Miss Foster, West?” 

“Haven’t had the pleasure.” 

“Then you shall. She’s one of our 
prettiest girls. Just back from Cin- 
cinnati—pupil of Eric Holmes. I want 
you to know her.” 

“Charmed, I’m sure,” West prevari- 
cated politely. Nothing could have 
been farther from his wish than to 
chance a revival of his musical inter- 
est. He wished to forget as far as 
might be the lost years given to his 
art and to devote himself whole-heart- 
edly to the commercial activities in 
which he was already making good. 

“Then I’ll arrange it,” Aiken prom- 
ised amiably. 

He was as good as his word. Within 
three days, West was reluctantly 
dragged to call on Lynn Foster. 

He felt a rush of gratitude to the 


she ?” 
corner. 
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executive Aiken when he met her. She 
was of the type he most affected—small 
and slight, with dark eyes and genu- 
inely golden hair. She sang as natu- 
rally as she moved and spoke; musi¢ 
was clearly her native medium; song 
alone could adequately express her. 
Quite simply she spoke of her pro- 
jected career, to which, it appeared, 
her parents were opposed. 

“Always are, you know,” comforted 
Aiken. “Ever hear of a genius who 
wasn’t handicapped more or less by 
family interference? There must be 
obstacles inevitably—essential to artis- 
tic development.” : 

Aiken had spoken more wisely than 
he knew. West, realizing the poignant 
truth of the casual speech, turned upon 
the girl g swift glance of appraisal. 
Setting aside the glamour of her per- 
sonal charm, he made an effort to gauge 
the probable quantity and quality of 
the obstacles that must bar her way to 
success. 

Her voice was exquisitely flexible, 
but very light and something thin in 
the upper register. He found himself 
wondering if that slender frame could 
weather the storm and stress of a stage 
career. He thought of fat Frau Vogel, 
opposite whom he had sung during his 
own brief career, and smiled at the 
contrast. The girl’s clear lyric soprano 
had infinitely more of appeal for the 
casual ear than the big dramatic organ 
of the heavy-voiced Austrian prima 
donna; none the less, he realized that 
Lynn’s voice lacked the volume requi- 
site for Wagner and Strauss, perhaps 
even for Puccini, though admirably 
adapted to the florid earlier Italian 
school. 

“Perhaps you sing, Mr. West?” the 
girl presently turned from the piano to 
say. 

Something rose in West’s throat, but 
he smiled as he shook his head. 

“Not guilty.” 

“But yours has the quality of a sing- 
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ing voice—a robust tenor, I should say. 
And your appreciation of music is so 
intimate and intelligent 4d 

“Reformed.” Still West successfully 
managed his smile. “The sins of my 
youth a 

“Then you have sung? I thought so. 
I’m seldom mistaken regarding a voice. 
Won’t you sing for me?” 

“Why should I? Aren’t we friends 
—if I may flatter myself?” 

“You’re incorrigible! Mr. Aiken’”— 
the girl turned to her other guest— 
“can’t you persuade Mr. West?” 

“Heaven forbid! Like me, West’s 
‘the typical ‘hard-headed business man’ 
with no music in his sordid, money- 
grubbing soul. I’ve never heard him 
warble, but I fancy Berlin—or Bond 
—is about his limit.” 

West made no protest. Why stir 
old memories and wake the ancient, 
impotent ache of loss and longing? 
Music now meant nothing to him. He 
even tried to disassociate Lynn Fos- 
ter’s personality from her singing voice, 
to lose himself in her charm as a 
woman, apart from the artist; but Lynn 
herself was so completely absorbed in 
her music that it was well-nigh im- 
possible to separate her individuality 
from her art. 

West did not need to be dragged a 
second time to the Foster domicile, 
Aiken noted with a grin; indeed, he 
soon found himself a negligible factor 
in an affair which progressed with a 
rapidity that, at moments, made Lynn 
catch her breath. 

She had adopted the accepted theory 
that marriage is not for the artist, who 
is, generally speaking, too temperamen- 
tal for successful domestication. So, 
though she recognized—not with en- 
tire indifference—the quality and de- 
gree of West’s growing interest, she did 
not allow it to induce digression from 
her chosen path. 

West sensed her inward resistance, 
but her opposition merely served as a 
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spur; he only set his 
masterful jaw and 
resolved the more 
firmly to overcome it. 
Love is essentially 
selfish in certain of 
its phases, and it did 
not at once occur to 
him that Lynn’s, ca- 
reer meant no less to 
her than his own had 
to him. Yet there 
were moments when 
he knew the ache of 
envy. He had found 
his career a sufficing 
thing; love as_ yet 
had promised nothing 
very tangible. 

The summer went 
by on wings. West 
found himself grow- 
ing daily more ob- 
sessed by  Lynn’s 
beauty and = charm. 
For her own part, the 
girl was drifting; she 
simply refused to al- 
low herself to think. 

Meantime, she 
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found herself won- Not until the last long-drawn tenor note had died into silence did 


dering often at 

West’s evidently in- 

timate knowledge of music, which dis- 
played itself in spite of his efforts. 
Surely it could not be wholly abstract ; 
yet he refused to allow it to be brought 
to concrete terms—why, she could not 
guess. 

But the inevitable, of course, oc- 
curred. Idly running over, one even- 
ing, the score of the Lehmann “In a 
Persian Garden,” singing favorite bits 
here and there, in semi-forgetfulness of 
her sole auditor, Lynn let her fingers 
stray into the prelude to the tenor solo: 
“Ah, Moon of My Delight That 
Knows No Wane.” 

As unconsciously and involuntarily, 
West, at her side, began to sing, softly 

4 


West realize what he had done. 


at first, then with increasing abandon. 
At the first note, Lynn, recognizing its 
quality, started sharply and caught her 
breath, but her trained fingers kept in- 
stinctively to the keys. Not until the 
last long-drawn tenor note had died 
into silence did West realize what he 
had done, and it was then too late for 
denial of his gift. There was no‘ mis- 
taking the artistry of even this frag- 
mentary performance. Lynn was looke 
ing up at him, wonder and rapture 
mingled in her gaze. 

“Oh,” she breathed, “I wasn’t mis- 
taken! You are an artist!” 

“T was once foolish enough to fancy 
so,” he conceded grimly. “Now x 
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“But,” the girl swept on, unheed- 
ing, “but it is a wonderful tenor—with 
something of the Caruso quality! 
Surely you must know that! It would 
be a foolish affectation not to recog- 
nize the possession of a gift like that.” 

As she sat gazing at him, a sudden 
illuminative idea suggested itself. She 
wondered it had not occurred to her 
before. 

“Can it be possible that you are the 
Julian West of whom Mr. Holmes 
often spoke, the Julian West, the 
American tenor who ‘i 

“Who failed,” he finished for her, 
“who went to pieces utterly after years 
of hope and struggle. Yes, I’m Julian 
West all right. Holmes was in the cast 
the night of my fiasco.” 

“But why—why ” she faltered. 

“TIsn’t that easy? Who cares for 
the might-have-beens of this werld? 
I failed—that’s all there is to it. There 
wasn’t any future for me in music. 
What was there left for me but to 
find soniething else and—forget ?” 

“You—you’re wonderfully brave.” 
There were tears on the girl’s lashes. 
She, more than another, sensed the 
tragedy that underlay his gameness. 

“No use to whine. I put up the best 
fight that was in me; I didn’t make 
good. Maybe I didn’t deserve to. 
‘Whatever is, is best.’” 

“Oh,” she cried, a sob in her voice, 
“how can you take it like that? How 
can you give it all up so quietly?” 

“You forget I’ve had more than a 
year in which to grow reconciled.” 

“Reconciled? Could one ever grow 
reconciled to a thing like that? I 
haven’t your courage, Mr. West. To 
have success within one’s grasp—and 
to lose it so—I couldn’t have borne 
it! My career is my life. I live in 
and for my voice.” 

“It means, then, so much to you?” 

“It means everything. Why, I 








couldn’t bear to have anything come 
All my 


between me and my dream. 
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life I’ve been living up to its fulfill- 
ment.” 

“And there’s nothing that would 
compensate for its loss?” 

“Nothing. What could there be?” 

“Couldn’t there be—love”—his voice 
was hardly more than a whisper—‘love 
and—a home?” 

She faced him, a hard light in her 
eyes, a faintly sardonic smile on her 
lips. 

“Could those things have compen- 
sated you for the loss of your career, 
Mr. West? Would you have been will- 
ing, on the eve of your début, to vol- 
untarily put aside your life ambition 
and content yourself with just love?” 

His eyes met hers squarely. 

“Frankly,” he said, “I don’t think I 
should. As with you, my career was 
my life. Now—well,” he laughed a 
little ruefully, “perhaps I’ve acquired’ a 
new sense of values. I’m a selfish 
brute, Miss Foster—most men are like 
that. Perhaps—since I’m not going to 
ask it—you won’t mind my telling you 
that there have been moments when 
I’ve been tempted to urge you to give 
up your projected career—for love— 
and me.” 

There was an instant’s silence; then 
he went on: 

“Of course I’d no right even to think 
of it. Your career means as much to 
you as mine to me. I’d be a pretty 
selfish sort to ask you to forfeit it 
for what I can offer. Glad I realized 
that before I had the effrontery to 
suggest it.” 

“Please!” the girl interposed. “I 
think I should have understood. But 
it’s impossible, of course. I really 
think artists—even near-artists—are 
too temperamental for marriage. Be- 
sides one can’t serve two masters, and 
art is an exacting one.” 

“Isn’t there,’ West ventured after 
a moment, “isn’t there a popular theory 
that there are things that mean more 
to a woman than any career?” 
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“Yes, I know; the sort of stuff one 
finds in the fireside magazines. The 
successful prima donna who envies the 
janitor’s wife and feels that she’s 
missed the best of life by being wedded 
to her art in lieu of forming human 
ties—that’s the story one gets—with 
variations—in six out of seven of 
the _ heart-to-heart-talks-about-punch- 
work periodicals one picks up.” 
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slowly. “I understand your position. 
You’ve a right to your highest devel- 
opment—each one of us has. If you 
feel sure of yourself, if you’re con- 
vinced that you can find your true ful- 
fillment in your art, why, then, I haven’t 
a word to say.” 

The girl’s uncertain little cry inter- 
rupted. 


“But I’m not sure,” she grieved. 


“Lynn, I’m asking you to stay, to give it all up—for me.” 


West managed a smile. 

“In these days of feminist influ- 
ence * he began. 

“Oh, I’m not a feminist, Mr. West 
—far from it. I’m only anxious to 
make the most of my one talent. I 
do want to sing. It’s my one medium 
of expression—and nothing could com- 
pensate me for the sacrifice of my 
career.” ” 

“T! think you’re right,” West said 





“Don’t you see? That’s the trouble. 
I’m not certain of my possibilities. It’s 
so hard to get an honést judgment. 
Friends flatter, and professionals mis- 
lead where it’s to their interest, you 
know.” 


“What was Holmes’ verdict? He 
should know.” 
“He didn’t commit himself. You 


see, I’ve studied with him only one 
year, and he regards me as still a mere 
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tyro. And he refuses to take the sole 
responsibility of a pupil’s future. Al- 
ways he insists upon having the expert 
opinion of some impresario or some 
singer of note—like Saurel, for instance 
—to confirm his judgment.” 

A reminiscent smile touched West’s 
lips. 

“Saurel, in my judgment, knows 
more of the human voice than any man 
alive—not excepting Santoni, who 
taught us both. You sang for Saurel?” 

“No. He heard several of the 
Holmes pupils, but I was not one of 
the fortunate.” 

“Would you accept Maurice Saurel’s 
verdict as final?” 

“Assuredly. But there’s no possible 
chance vs 

“I think there is. We studied to- 
gether in Paris, you know, and we were 
rather friends. If you’d care to have 
him hear you w 

“You don’t mean 

“T do mean that if you’d care to go 
to New York and get Saurel’s judg- 
ment as to your voice, I can arrange 
it for you.” , 

“You think he’ll give me his honest 
opinion ?” 

“Probably not. He’s too essentially 
Gallic for that; he’ll likely veil his real 
verdict*in graceful, meaningless phrases 
that will only bewilder you—unless he 
finds you supremely gifted. But if I 
ask it, he’ll write me frankly and fully, 
and upon that you can safely rely. 

. Saurel’s a final authority, and a word 
from. him to Carlstedt or Heimberger 
spells an engagement.” 

“Wonderful!” the girl breathed. “It’s 
what I should like of all things. But” 
—as a sudden thought occurred to her 
—‘“you’re equally an authority. Why 
shouldn’t you——” 

West smiled. 

“Don’t you think you’re putting me 
to a pretty severe test? Remember 
I’ve a personal interest in the matter, 
and I’m only human.” 
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“I should be quite willing to accepi 
your judgment.” 

“Thanks. I’d like to deserve your 
confidence. But, frankly, I’m not sure 
I’m honestly not sure. Your voice is 
well placed, and Holmes has trained 
it just as it should be done; it has 
brilliance and color and a wonderful 
flexibility. But it is very light, and I’m 
afraid you haven’t the physique for 
the strain of a grand+opera career. 
That’s my honest opinion. But don’t 
take it, please. I’m prejudiced, you 
know.” 

“Then—will you arrange for me to 
go to Saurel, whenever most convenient 
for him?” 

“Glad to. I’ll get you a hearing and 
swear Saurel to tell me. the straight 
truth. He invariably does—to men; 
to women, never. Saurel’s French and 
a courtier—they’re synonyms, aren’t 
they ?” 

West sought Lynn on the evening 
before the day of her departure for 
New York. 

“T’ve weakened,” he said simply. “1 
can’t do it. I can’t let you go. I’ve 
been trying to be big and fine and gen- 
erous, but I’m not up to it. I’ve told 
mys€lf over and over that I’ve no right 
to try to rob you of your chance, but 
nothing seems to matter much except 
that I love you and want you. Lynn, 
I’m asking you to stay, to give it all 
up—for me.” 

The color had died out of the girl’s 
face. She tore ruthlessly at one of the 
roses he had brought. She did not 
meet his glance as she spoke: 

“Do you think it possible that a 
woman should have both love and a 
career?” she asked slowly. “Are the 
two things utterly incompatible? 
There’s Homer, you know Py 

“Yes, I know. There are, of course, 
cases like that. But, generally speak- 
Simply doesn’t 





ing, it isn’t possible. 
werk.” . 
“In my case 
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“In your case—ours, Lynn—if you 
had happened to care for me, it would 
have meant a choice between your 
career and me.” 

“Isn’t that selfish and narrow—for 
an artist, especially?” 

“T suppose it is. But I know some- 
thing of stage life, Lynn. I realize 
what a jealous mistress music is, and 
how difficult it is to maintain divided 
interests. And I love you too well, 
dear, to be content with less than all.” 

“If you loved me, you’d be willing 
to take me on any terms- " 

“l’m not. I’d want everything or 
nothing, Lynn. I shouldn’t be con- 
tent to be a side issue.” 

“Aren’t we wasting time? Need we 
trouble to discuss a purely hypothctical 
case further?” 

“Which means, of course, that your 
choice is made. All right, Lynn, dear. 
I wish you all success. I But let 
that go. Here’s luck!” 








Lynn was nervous—and showed it 
—when she found herself in the pres- 
ence of the famous French tenor. But 
the quiet courtesy of his manner, and 
the kindly smile on his fine, rather 
cynical face, served in some degree to 
reassure her. 

She had chosen the “Some Day He'll 
Come” from “Butterfly” as a tonal test, 
and a florid Italian aria for the display 
of her coloratura. Saurel’s accompa- 
nist was sympathetic and responsive, 
and after the first few phrases she got 
herself -in hand and was presently con- 
scious that she was singing well; was 
conscious, too, that Saurel was listen- 
ing with more than a show of interest. 

But when she had finished, though, 
as West had foretold, he said graceful 
things in his native tongue—which 
fortunately she understood—though he 
kissed her hand and volubly enthused, 
she found it difficult to seize upon any- 
thing tangible in the mass of verbiage 
in which he clothed his verdict. 
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However, he would write fully and 
definitely to West. Somehow the mere 
thought of Julian West—of all that 
Saurel’s verdict, favorable or other- 
wise, would mean to him—shook her 
strangely. She realized that, through- 
out, it was more of him than of herself 
she had been thinking. And, as if 
telepathically aware of this, the tenor 


* presently asked: 


“Mademoiselle perhaps knows well 
my good friend, Monsieur West?” 

“Rather, though I have not known 
him long.” 

“He was an artist incomparable! A 
voice of the most superb—far greater 
than my own! A tragedy to lose it. 
He has told you?” 

“He does not speak of it.” 

“It was at the Grand Opera House 
in Paris.” Saurel spoke rapidly in 
French. “His first important appear- 
ance. He was the ideal Siegfried—ah, 
but he was superb in the first two acts! 
The critics rhapsodized, and Santoni 
wept with joy. Then suddenly—like 
that!—the so wonderful voice failed; 
a constriction of the throat muscles 
due to overstrain. It was dramatic— 
tragic. The house stilled to the silence 
of the grave; out back Santoni raved 
like. a madman. Then some one in 
the pit—canaille!—dared to hiss. In- 
stantly the great Carolus Duran—Dieu, 
but these artists understand and feel 
for each other!—rose in his box and 
shouted: ‘Continue, mon fils! Con- 
tinue the act in pantomime!’ He was 
of a courage, this young American, 
and he finished the act, voiceless as 
he was. But it meant the death ‘of his 
hopes. Again he essayed the rdle, and 
yet again, with distinguished success. 
And then—again failure. The voice 
was unsure—he could not trust it. So 
he went away. I have not seen him for 
long. How does he bear it?” 

“He does not complain.” 


“That, too, is like him. A thousand 


pities, chére mademoiselle!' A voice so 
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superb—such a voice as one hears but 
once in a lifetime—and to lose it! It 
would have crushed a 
weaker nature—but my 
brave Julian, no! He 
is of a—how do you 
say in English, made- 
moiselle—a gameness, 
is it not?” 

“He is, indeed,” 
smiled Lynn, but her 
lashes were wet. 





















The telephone on 
West’s desk sounded 
its imperative sum- 
mons. 

“Well?” 

“I’m just back 
from the metrop- 
olis,’ he heard 
Lynn’s voice say. 
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“Glad. And Saurel?” 

“Was most kind. I wasn’t nervous 
after the first few phrases, and I think 
I showed him my best.” 

“And his verdict?” 

“As you prophesied, he didn’t say 
anything tangible. He kissed my hand; 
he rhapsodized; but he dealt in glit- 
tering generalities. Has he written 
you ?” 

“One moment.” 

She heard him speak to his stenog- 
rapher ; then he turned back to the in- 
strument to say: 

“Yes. Saurel is always prompt. His 
letter just came. I haven’t opened it.” 

“You'll do me a favor?” 

“Anything, Lynn.” 

“Then bring Saurel’s letter—un- 
opened—to me this evening. We'll 
read it together.” 

“But 4 

“Tt doesn’t matter whether his ver- 
dict’s favorable or not; I’d have to 
know in the end, and you needn't 



























































Then suddenly Lynn tore the sealed letter across, and, leaning forward, laid the fragments 
- on the glowing coals. 
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bother to try to soften the blow if I 
didn’t make good. You'll do this?” 

“If you wish it, yes. But Fe 

“I do. Good-by. See you this even- 
ing.” 

And Lynn rang off. 

West found it in his heart to wish, 
when he joined her that night, that the 
girl had looked less alluringly lovely. 
The first fire of the season burned on 
the hearth—the early autumn evening 
was chill—and the picture Lynn made 
in her dull rose gown, with the firelight 
glow tinting her face and burnishing 
her hair, gave him an instant’s pang. 

He could, of course, but guess at 
Saurel’s verdict, but he was stubbornly 
cognizant that, in any event, he was 
unwilling to share his wife with a crass 
public. The old life was a sealed book 
to him; he could not, would not, re- 
new it, even vicariously. He was done 
with it all—the fever of success, the 
anguish of failure; he wanted now only 
such elemental things as peace, content- 
ment, love. Yet even these he might 
not know. 

“You've brought Monsieur Saurel’s 
letter?” Lynn presently asked. 

In silence he gave it into her hand. 
It shook him to think how much a sin- 
gle sentence in Saurel’s accurate, for- 
eign script might mean to both. Lynn 
sat staring at the superscription for a 
moment. Then she said: 

“Tt’s an impertinence, I know, but— 
may I open it?” 








“Tf you wish, of course. Though 
perhaps Fe: 
“Evidently’—she smiled—“you’re 





trying to spare me. 
perhaps——” 

“I’m only hoping,” he said gently, 
“that the letter may be all that you 
wish.” 

Holding the sealed missive in her 
hand, Lynn looked at him. He sat with 
his strong profile toward her, his gaze 
on the leaping flames. Infinite tender- 
ness, infinite pity were in the girl’s 


You’ve guessed 
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eyes, as for the first time she noted 
the lines about his lips, the dash of 
gray at his temples. Love and art alike 
had failed him. Now, with a trium- 
phant career perhaps opening before 
her, she realized what his failure had 
meant to him. 

“Julian!” she said. 

He started sharply, and lifted som- 
ber eyes to hers. She had never called 
him by his name before. 

“This letter concerns me _ most 
nearly,” she went on. “Will you give 
it to me to do with as I like?” 

It flashed upon him that it might 
spare her possible humiliation should 
he not share with her Saurel’s opinion. 

“Surely,” he said. 

“Thank you.” 

A tense silence fell. The soft rush 
of the rising night wind made itself 
heard without; a clock ticked with in- 
sistent loudness in the stillness; the 
fire crisped and crackled on the hearth. 
Neither spoke or stirred. 

Then suddenly Lynn tore the sealed 
letter across, and, leaning forward, laid 
the fragments on the glowing coals. 
Instantly they leaped into flame. West 
made a swift forward movement, but 
it was too late. The letter shriveled 
and blackened before their eyes. 

Lynn got to her feet, smiling uncer- 
tainly. 

“There!” she said a little unsteadily. 
“T’ve burned my bridges.” 

“But,” he protested dazedly, “but 
Saurel’s opinion Now’ perhaps 
you'll never know——— 

“T don’t want to know—now or ever. 
And I don’t want you to know.” 

“Lynn, I don’t understand 

“Don’t you see, Julian, that Saurel’s 
verdict doesn’t matter—now ?” 

“You're jesting, of course. You can’t 
mean that you’re considering abandon- 
ing your career?” 

“Just that, Julian. I’ve made 
decision—quite irrespective of 
Monsieur Saurel may say.” 





” 
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what 
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“Well?” he prompted, still dazedly 
skeptical of his possible good fortune. 

“You win!” 

She held out her hands. He took 
them tentatively. 

“Lynn,” he said slowly, “isn’t this 
a passing whim? Aren’t you just feel- 
ing sorry for me? I can’t have that, 
you know. I can’t let you sacri- 
fice “4 

She smiled. 

“But is it a sacrifice? We neither 
of us know—I hope we never shall. 
That’s just the point! As a failure, I 
shouldn’t have courage to come to you; 
as a prospective success, you wouldn’t 
take me. That’s why I burned the let- 
ter. We’re on even terms now.” 

West dropped her hands and turned 
sharply away. He must have it out 
with himself, uninfluenced by her per- 
sonality, her nearness. He could not 
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honestly predicate of her voice either 
failure or success; he could only guess 
at Saurel’s verdict. That Lynn was 
willing to set aside her chance like this 
was proof that she cared. It resolved 
itself into a question of whether he 
had the right to permit this. Art or 
human ties, a home or a career—the 
eternal question that each woman must 
answer for herself. 

“Julian !” 

Lynn’s voice broke in upon his re- 
flections. He turned and met her eyes; 
the light in their depths was illumina- 
tive. Still he hesitated. 

“Julian, don’t you understand?” She 
was close beside him now, her face 
alternately paling and flushing as she 
spoke. “Can’t I convince you that it 
isn’t my career I care for? It’s—you!” 

West was only human. He swept 
her into his arms and held her close. 


The House Where Once She Dwelt 
H ERE dry-eyed love walks still and stark; 
This is the house where once she dwelt. 
Hush! Saddened are the rooms, and dark, 
Resounding to the soft rain’s pelt. . 


Here in this chamber where she slept, 
Still lingers, faint, the mignonette; 
Here in this chamber once she wept 
And crushed a dying floweret. 


Her presence still pervades the place, 
And, disappearing round each door, 
I seem to catch a flash of lace, 
As oft I did in days of yore. 


But that is gone, a brief vignette. 

No earthly house thrills to her tone; 
And still there is the mignonette, 

And still there is love’s steady drone. 


And dry-eyed love walks in the dark, 
Nor quells the beating of a heart. 
Her house is empty, black and stark, 
And she is gone and dwells apart. 
Lyon MEarSON. 








ROWTOWN is a city among the 
mountains of Wyoming. Of 
course it is a city. It boasts two 

paved streets and three solemn street 
cars, one every fifteen minutes. From 
the hill where stands the hard-fought- 
for courthouse, one can see a most 
metropolitan park, in the exact center 
of which spouts a fountain from the 
fingers and mouth of an angel; while 
in the pool at the angel’s feet swim 
seven ducks and a large white bird 
tied securely by one leg. 

However, on the morning that this 
story began, the ducks and large white 
bird were safely housed in a warm 
shed, for the park lay blanketed thick 
with white, and the angel was coated 
with ice. It was the Saturday morn- 
ing before Christmas. Christmas was 
everywhere. All Crowtown smelled of 
it. The three street cars had livened 
up amazingly, and snapped over the 
rails with a hearty scorn for the zero 
weather. The treasures of dry goods’ 
windows were hidden by thick, frosted 
panes, but bunches of hardy pine trees 
marked the location of the grocery 
stores all the way down Main Street. 

No weather prophecies could be 
made on the smoke that morning, for 
some chimneys emitted straight, thin 
columns of it, some sent up winding 
spirals, and others dropped great, slow 
puffs that were too heavy to float up- 
ward. But from all five of John 
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Brock’s wide chimneys, slender col- 
umns of whiteness soared straight 
heavenward. The curtains of his large 
front windows were flung high, dis- 
closing three massive wreaths of holly; 
and on the front porch, surrounded by 
a pile of tiny ones, stretched a huge 
pine tree. Yes, Christmas hovered over 
all Crowtown, beloved and joyful 
Christmas, but it seemed to be alighting 
squarely on top of John Brock’s house. 

Yet more than twenty-five Christ- 
mases had passed that same great brick 
house, and no single one had ever 
stopped before. 

“Now what on earth is going on over 
there?” phoned Mrs. Wright to Mrs. 
Peter Jones. It was too cold to yell 
across back fences. “I do hope she 
isn’t going to have some disgraceful 
kind of a spree. This street is bad 
enough already, with two families of 
niggers living on it, without her making 
it worse.” ' 

Mrs. Brock was always “she” and 
“her” to any who lived within sight 
of the brick house. 

“T thought she was sick,” said Mrs. 
Peter Jones, “but this don’t look much 
like it.” 

“Yes, she is. She’s still in bed. I 
had Bertie ask the boy that shovels 
their walks. John Brock told Sam they 
were going to have some company if 
she was well enough.” 

“More of those horrible girls, I sup- 
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. “Nope. nothin’ fast lookin’ about the folks I seen.” 


pose,” from Mrs. Jones, in a resigned, 
but indignant, tone. ‘Well, it’s a dis- 
grace to this town, that’s what it is, 
and Heavens! I, smell my pud- 
ding 
Click, click! 
._ Now Mr. and Mrs. John Brock were 
sober-looking folk enough, and lived 
quite chaste and uneventful lives in the 
most pretentious house in town. But 
in the old days before her reformation, 
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when bucking bronchos 
had served as_ street 
cars, Mrs. Brock had 
lived in one of the four 
green houses at the end 
of town, where ladies 
never went. During the 
Methodist siege, she had 
been pyevailed upon to 
depart from her wicked 
ways and to join the 
church. Soon after that, 
she had been married to 
rich John Brock, who 
had had ten times more 
cattle than there were 
people in Wyoming. 
And rumor whispered 
that he had known her 
in the green days. 
Whereupon, having 
saved her soul, the 
Methodists promptly 
avoided her with the ut- 
most diligence, and scut- 
tled away from her on 
Sunday mornings like 
horned toads before a 
thunder shower. — Fi- 
nally Mrs. Brock did not 
go to church any more. 
When this __ particular 
Christmas arrived, she 
had not been inside of 
one for nearly twenty 
years. Also she had 
stopped paying her 
church dues. She was a 
hardened woman, every- 
body said. Occasionally she entertained 
company who came on the train—gayly 
gowned, flint-eyed girls, who, it must be 
admitted, always departed in quieter 
raiment than they had come. But, for 
the most part, the brick house stood 
apart in quiet loneliness, set back a little 
from the street among old-timer cotton- 
woods. The children stared at her with 
wide, wondering eyes, and hid in the 
high weeds outside the fence to see if 
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the bad lady ever did anything wicked 
in-her back yard. 

Once Bertie Wright had seen the 
two of them standing with their arms 
around each other, watching the red 
sun slip down behind the mountains. 
That was the wickedest thing anybody 
ever saw her do. John Brock had said 
the people could go to hell for all he 
cared, and had been loyal to his black- 
haired wife in their isolation for twen- 
ty-five true years. But it’s a difficult 
thing to let every one else go to hell 
and not get lonesome yourself. 

Sometimes, when they got too lone- 
some, they shut up the big house and 
went away for a few weeks. Twice 
during the twenty-five years they had 
brought back a little baby. But both 
babies had been sent away again as 
soon as they were of school age. 

“She gets tired of them,” everybody 
said. 

And quieter and quieter grew the big 
brick house, especially on holidays. So 
it was no great wonder that neighboring 
windows were watchful over this as- 
tounding waking up. Every little while 
three fluffy youngsters opened the front 
door for a minute’s cold peep at the 
treasure on .the porch, and two tall, 
more cityfied than Crowtown-looking 
men had driven off in the cutter with 
Johu Brock. 

Before noon that day, the trees were 
taken inside, and the laughter of men 
and women, mingled with childish 
shrieks, came strangely from inside 
those mysterious walls. Delivery boys 
met the same question at every back 
door. 

Finally one who had delivered a 
huge bundle at the Brock house was 
able to throw still further bewilder- 
ment on the matter. 

“Regular party,” he divulged. “Yep, 
I seen her. Pretty sick, I guess. She 
was propped up on a sofa in front of 
the fireplace, a-stringin’ popcorn with 
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a bunch o’ kids. Nope, nothin’ fast 
lookin’ about the folks J seen. They’re 
about to buy the town out, too. Yep, 
tis funny all right.” 

The late afternoon train emptied 
three more livery-barn cutters full of 
guests at the Brock home. They dashed 
up, joyous with sleigh bells; and watch- 
ing neighbors from upstairs windows 
saw a bed hastily shoved into the sun- 
light, and a woman from among its 
pillows wave and smile out at the noisy 
crowd. 

It was with reluctant spirits that the 
neighborhood mothers departed with 
their broods that night for the church 
exercises, since even a greater interest 
lay at hand than walking through the 
stinging cold in order to hear Willie 
quaver out a four-line classic about 
Santa Claus and to see Lillie march 
around the rostrum in her nightie, car- 
rying a candle. 

But the big house was still awake 
and joyful when they returned from 
their respective Christmas trees, laden 
with mosquito-net bags full of resplen- 
dent candy, and with a huge knot of 
curiosity burning inside of them. 

There was only one woman in the 
3rock neighborhood that night who 
waited for quiet to settle upon the big 
house with any feeling but the keenest 
curiosity and a faint hope that some 
such violent outburst would occur as 
would permit official investigation of 
the matter. This uncurious woman was 
Mrs. Thomas Allen. She lived across 
the alley from the Brocks, separated by 
two equally stern fences from her 
wicked neighbor. 

Thomas Allen was the oldest Metho- 
dist deacon in Crowtown. He was 
born to be a deacon, and he fulfilled 
his calling with the severest accuracy. 
Mrs. Thomas Allen was his wife; she 
had neither time nor courage to be any- 
thing else—openly. 

But in her heart was a world of gen- 
tleness and understanding, as Jane and 
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She slipped it. over the third finger of Mrs. Allen’s work-roughened hand. 


John Brock knew better than any one 
else in Crowtown, or in the world, for 
that matter. For twenty years the same 
thing had happened in the house of 
Thomas Allen on Christmas Eve, late 
in the night, when Thomas was fast 
asleep. A cautious, shawled figure had 
slipped out of the back door through 
the two stern gates into the Brock yard, 
had swiftly and noiselessly laid a well- 
wrapped package on the Brock porch, 
and had fled back with terror on her 
face; but the high board fences had 
never failed her, and she had gone 
every year, undiscovered. Always, in- 


side the package on a slip of paper, had 
been the same words: 


From a sincere friend who wishes you 
happiness. 


It took just two Christmases for Mrs. 
Brock to discover the identity of her 
one sincere friend, but Mrs. Thomas 
Allen never knew that. She only. knew 
that her gifts were appreciated and 
used, for she saw them on the clothes- 
line. They were always some little, 
handmade bits of linen. 

“She doesn’t want me to know, 
John,” Mrs. Brock explained to her 
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husband. “I suppose old Tom Allen 
would divorce her if she spoke to me.” 

On this particular Christmas Eve, 
Mrs. Allen almost despaired, but at 
last the big house grew quiet and she 
accomplished her yearly pilgrimage in 
safety. And when she looked from 
her upstairs window in the early morn- 
ing light, the package had been taken 
inside. 

“Poor soul, she didn’t forget it, even 
with all that company,” whispered Mrs. 
Allen to her only confidante—herself. 
This year the package had inclosed a 
pair of fine pillow slips. 

It was strangely still on Christmas 
morning at the house which had so rev- 
eled on the night before. There was 
no laughter and song downstairs, but 
in the upper windows children’s heads 
bobbed back and forth, and sounds of 
Christmas romping floated down to 
passers-by. 

At ten o’clock that morning, John 
Brock, bareheaded, walked swiftly 
through the two back yards and 
knocked at the kitchen door of Mrs. 
Thomas Allen, and when she came he 
said simply: 

“Can you come over, Mrs. Allen? 
Jane is dying.” 

Silently Mrs. Allen reached for her 
shawl behind the door, and, without 
even consulting Thomas, followed John 
Brock back through the snow-walled 
paths. At the porch, he turned and 
smiled down at her, but there was a 
greater pain in his face than Mrs. Al- 
len had ever seen before. 

“Jane wanted things to be like this 
when she died,” he said. “She wanted 
folks around her. So don’t be sur- 
prised.” 

Being a deacon’s wife, Mrs. Allen 
was quite accustomed to houses of 
death, but this was like none she had 
ever before entered. First, they went 
through the kitchen, where two aproned 
strangers were helping the colored girl 
with some baking. In the dining room, 
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heavy-scented with the pine decora- 
tions, a fire blazed in the wide hearth, 
and she caught a glimpse of the glisten- 
ing Christmas tree in the room beyond. 
It was all very splendid and elegant, 
quite beyond the dreams of little Mrs. 
Allen; but it was not at all vulgar or 
wicked looking, she reflected hastily. 

Then John Brock opened the door 
of the south bedroom, where his wife 
lay, very white and tired, against her 
new pillow slips. At the foot of the 
bed sat a girl whose smiling lips braved 
her swollen eyelids, and who patted 
John Brock’s arm as she quickly left 
the room. From all over the house 
came natural sounds of morning work 
and conversation and children’s happi- 
ness. The only evident sorrow lay on 
John Brock’s strong, tanned face. 

And, quite suddenly, as she looked 
down at the woman on the bed who 
smiled up at her, Mrs. Allen was freed 
from the stricken sensation that gripped 
her, and she put her hands out to the 
outcast woman, while all thoughts of 
death and its terrors disappeared. 

“T wanted to thank you for all these 
years,” said Mrs. Brock’s white lips. 
“Tt seemed as if I couldn’t go without 
telling you.” 

The little woman sat down on the 
edge of the bed, her shawl slipping into 
a green heap around her; and John 
Brock walked slowly to the window, 
where one hand grasped helplessly at 
the net hangings. Unconsciously there 
had been in his proud wife’s broken 
voice a pleading that he had never heard 
before. He waited, with a tight hand 
on the curtain, for Mrs. Allen’s first 
words: 

“So you knew, did you? I—TI kind 
0’ hoped you would. Did the waist fit 
last year?” 

There was naught in the voice but 
comradeship, and John Brock put quick 
teeth over his under lip, for he had 
never betrayed to any one how bitter 
it had been to him that the wives of his 
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old friends scorned the woman he had 
chosen. 

“Everything always fitted,” said Mrs. 
Brock, “and I never could bear to 
throw them away when they wore out. 
I have them all. Esther is going to 
keep them now.” 

Mrs. Allen drew her shawl up around 
her in awkward silence. She wondered 
vaguely who Esther might be, and who 
in the world the babies were whose pic- 
tures almost covered the walls about 
her. There were more than a hundred 
of them—all of the same two babies. 
Some were naked and some were 
dressed; some were laughing and some 
had the whole world’s woe written on 
their faces. But, though Mrs. Brock 
saw the vague question in her visitor’s 
eyes, she did not reply to it. 

“Well, I hope you'll get better, 
Mrs. Allen at length hesitatingly. 

“Oh, I can’t get better,” said Mrs. 
Brock, in her even, rather heavy, voice. 
“I’m done for, but I think I'll live all 
day.” 

Mrs. Allen gazed at her in wonder- 
ment. Through all her years of being 
Thomas’ wife, she had never before 
stood by a deathbed where the coming 
of the grim reaper was awaited in this 
quiet, expectant manner. 

“You see,” Mrs. Brock went on, “I’ve 
known this was coming for a long time 
—you can’t cure cancer, you know. And 
[ thought I’d like to give you a little 
something—if you’ll take it.” 

“Of course I will,” assured Mrs. 
Allen, with her childish simplicity. 
“But I don’t want to tire you all out.” 

“Oh, you won’t. Get my tray, John,” 
and Mrs. Brock lay back with closed 
eyes as if to gather strength from her 
little neighbor’s last gift. Her eyes 
did not open until her husband re- 
turned, carrying a black lacquer tray 
whose contents jingled and rattled. 

“Jane!” he said, in a quick, low tone, 
and the tray half tipped from his hand. 

“Yes; I’m all right,” she answered 


” 


said 


to the pitiful fright that had weighted 
the word. “Don’t let it go so hard with 
you, John.” 

“Oh, Jane!” he breathed huskily, as 
he put the tray on the white covers in 
front of her; and the great relief in 
his voice brought such a mist of tears 
to Mrs. Allen’s eyes that she could 
scarce see the glittering jewels and or- 
naments before her. 

“IT want you to pick out one of my 
rings,” said Mrs. Brock, after a short 
silence in which Mrs. Allen regarded 
the beauty before her with almost rev- 
erent awe. “I have so-many, and I 
thought you might like one.” 

Now Thomas had provided his du- 
tiful wife with a substantial wedding 
ring and with plenty of warm under- 
wear and a new hat twice a year; but 
never in her wildest dreams had she 
thought of possessing a treasure like the 
ones sparkling in the tray. She did 
not hesitate or refuse to choose one, as 
Mrs. Brock’s face had expected, but 
she shoved them around with an ad- 
miring finger and finally held up a 
modest diamond ring. 

“I’ve just longed to have a diamond 
all my life,” she said honestly. ‘Would 
it be too much to take this one?” She 
was positive Thomas would let her 
wear it, for death was a great purifier 
in the eyes of Thomas. 

Even over John Brock’s face there 
crept an amused smile, and his wife 
laughed a deeply pleased, happy little 
laugh, and reached out for Mrs. Allen’s 
left hand. 

“Oh, you dear little woman,” she 
murmured, “I want you to have a real 
one. And with steady fingers she chose 
a great, glistening, white stone and 
slipped it over the third finger of Mrs. 
Allen’s work-roughened hand. 

For the merest second, Mrs. Allen 
gazed silently at her unfamiliar finger. 
Then she did a thing that brought a 
film over John Brock’s eyes. She leaned 
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But Mrs, Allen listened eagerly to this unveiling of a twenty years’ mystery. 


over and kissed his wife, very softly 
and tenderly, full on the lips. 

“Oh, it’s just grand!” she whispered. 
“Just grand—just grand!” 

She felt a strange desire to plead for 
this-outcast woman’s pardon, but the 
kindness in Mrs. Allen’s heart had 
overpowered her words to proclaim it, 
and now her tongue refused to move. 
At last she rose and drew her shawl 
about her, but her choking throat 
would not utter the words that her lips 
formed, so she leaned over and patted 
Mrs. Brock’s hands in a silent good-by. 
She heard John Brock opening the 


door for her, and the sound whipped up 
her latent courage. She bent low over 
the face beneath her, wrecked as it was 
by its months of pain. 

“T always have thought you were a 
good woman,” she whispered, as if de- 
fending herself from an accusation. 

Then for the first time the tears came 
into Mrs. Brock’s eyes, but Mrs. Allen 
did not see them. She fled quickly 
through the door, and John Brock 
closed it gently behind her. 

Outside, in the great colonial dining 
room, Mrs. Allen hesitated and me- 
chanically caught a dropping tear with 
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the corner of her shawl. In the parlor 
beyond, several men sat smoking and 
talking in low tones. The laughter of 
children came down the wide, open 
stairway. A baby cried and was 
hushed by a mother’s low lullaby. A 
woman came toward her from the 
kitchen with a frightened question on 
her face. Her face was strangely fa- 
miliar, and Mrs. Allen’s bewilderment 
deepened. 

“No, she’s alive yet,” she answered 
vacantly to the woman’s unspoken 
question. “I think I’ll be going now.” 

But even as she spoke, she took the 
chair that the quiet-mannered stranger 
was offering her. 

“I’m so glad you came,” the woman 
was saying. “We were afraid—that is, 
we thought you might not want to.” 

“Oh, no!” said Mrs. Allen, quite 
simply. “I’ve always wanted to come.” 

“If you only had—it would have 
helped so much.” 

“Oh, but I couldn't!” vindicated little 
Mrs. Allen, with a grieved gesture, and 
hurried on in her effort to explain what 
she herself did not fully understand, 
though Thomas had lectured on it many 
years. 

“You see—you see, I think folks 
would have forgiven her past life if she 
hadn’t kept right on associating with— 
with those awful kind of women.” 

Something in the face of the woman 
across the table made a deep flush climb 
to her prominent cheek bones, and she 
leaned forward in eager protestation, 
the movement disclosing the big dia- 
mond, which glittered mockingly as if 
to rebuke her for her hard-chosen 
words. But she floundered on help- 
lessly : ; 

“Please don’t think I’m condemning 
her—and her almost gone. I always 
did feel that she was more good than 
bad, and I just wanted to help her 
some way, even if it was wicked. But 
—but—well, she didn’t keep the two 
sweet little babies she took, that might 
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have been a good influence for her, and 
she never gave up her wicked friends, 
and you know a 

“Yes,” finished the woman quietly, 
“I know. J was one of her wicked 
friends.” 

“You was?” said Mrs. Allen blankly, 
sinking back into the heap of green 
shawl. 

“Yes. It’s been a good many years, 
though. But I was one of them.” 

“T thought I’d seen you somewhere, 
but you don’t—you aren’t I mean 
you’ve changed an awful lot.” 

A young woman had come down the 
stairs quietly and had drawn the heavy, 
noiseless doors between the two rooms, 
but neither of the women noticed her. 

“The reason I’ve changed,” went on 
the woman, in her low, quiet tones, 
“and the reason I have a good husband 
and two little children, instead of a 
ruined life and unspeakable years to 
remember, is because of Aunt Jane. 
Those wicked friends, as you call them, 
were girls she took right into her own 
home and helped, and kept until she 
found a place for them to start life 
over.” Her voice broke sharply, and 
her blazing eyes made her an entirely 
different woman. “And, oh, I want to 
tell you, Mrs. Allen, that Aunt Jane 
is too good to wipe her feet on the 
people of this nasty little town, if they 
were all piled up in a contemptible 
heap!” 

Little Mrs. Allen shrank back tim- 
idly and clasped her right hand guiltily 
over the blazing stone above her wed- 
ding ring. The girl by the doors came 
forward quickly. 

“Why, Ruth!” she said rebukingly, 
and turned with outstretched hand to 
Mrs. Allen. 

“l’m Esther—the little girl you used 
to give cookies to over the back fence,” 
she said softly. “I want to tell you a 
little about mother, if you don’t mind.” 

She drew up a straight chair and 
leaned over the table with clasped 
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tear- 
very 


her 
face 
sweet and serious. 
“There is no bet- 
ter woman in all this 
world than mother,” 


hands,’ 


stained 


she began gravely. 
‘But these people 
could never forget 














one wrong thing 
that she did a long 
time ago. Uncle 
John saw how it was 
going to be, and 
wanted to move 
away, but mother 


pretended she didn’t 


care, because. she 
knew all of Uncle 
John’s old friends 


were here, and that 
he’d miss them after 
a while. But she did 
care. Of course she 
eared. And, when 
she got so lonesome 
she couldn’t stand 
it, she took me 
out of an orphans’ 
home 

“But she sent you 
away again,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Allen, 
in faint self-defense. 

“Yes, because she 
found the children 
were unkind to me 
when I first started to school, on ac- 
count of her. It was the same with 
Doris—the other baby. And then she 
didn’t take any more because it was so 
hard to send us away. I still remember 
when she left me at Mrs. Thornton’s, in 
Virginia. I was just a little six-year-old 
girl, but I’ll never forget. I stood on the 
steps with Mrs. Thornton, waving them 
good-by, for I couldn’t understand that 
they were going away for good. And 
just as Uncle John was helping her into 
the carriage, she jumped down and 
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“Oh, Tom Allen, I hate you—I hate you!” she choked shrilly into 
his astonished face. 


came running back up the walk, holding 
out her arms to me, and I didn’t know 
what was the matter, but I began to cry, 
I was so frightened.” 

Her voice choked, and the other 
woman buried her head in her arms 
over the table. But Mrs. Allen listened 
eagerly to this unveiling of a twenty 
years’ mystery. 

“And she picked me up in her arms 
and sat down on the steps, almost 
smothering me, her arms were so tight, 
and she whispered over and over: ‘Oh, 
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baby, I can’t go back! I can’t go back! 
I can’t!’ That’s the only time I’ve ever 
seen mother cry, and I| can still almost 
feel her big, hot tears. And Uncle 
John came back up the path slowly, and 
when mother. heard him she hid her 
head in my apron and I felt her wipe 
her eyes hard and gasp. And Uncle 
John said, very gently: 

“Jane, girl, it isn’t any use going 
back. We'll live down here.’ 

“And mother smiled up at him, and 
I wondered what was going to happen. 
But she just said: 

“Why, John, I couldn’t stand to live 
here any more than you could. I just 
had to hug my baby once again, that’s 
all.’ 

“And then they went away. And 
Mrs. Thornton took me in and gave 
me some molasses candy, and I can 
never taste that kind of candy now 
without seeing mother’s face when she 
smiled up at Uncle John. Somehow 
from that minute I seemed to know that 
she was the bravest, finest, most won- 
derful woman in the world. 


“So it didn’t make any difference 
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when she told me all about herself. 
She told me after I graduated from 
college—until then I never knew. And 
so when you think of mother, Mrs. 
Allen, don’t think you were wicked in 
trying to give her happiness. And re- 
member that she never wronged any 
one but herself in the whole world.” 

The sound of a man’s dry, choking 
sobs broke out from the bedroom, and 
the three women started to their feet. 

Silently and unnoticed, as the other 
two women went into each other’s 
arms, Mrs. Allen crept out through the 
kitchen and back home through the 
snow-walled paths. Her eyes were 
streaming. The diamond glittered and 
flashed on the hand that held her shawl 
together at the throat. 

Thomas met her in the 
stern-eyed and amazed. 

“Where have you been, Sarah?” he 
demanded. 

“Oh, Tom Allen, I hate you—I hate 
you!” she choked shrilly into his as- 
tonished face, and bowed her head 
over the kitchen table in wild weeping. 


doorway, 


QA. 


.acalie dj 
AS down the twilight road I fared 
On further wandering, 
As ghostly fingers brush the face, 
I felt a vanished spring. 


Upon the evening’s gentle air 
A rose’s drifting scent 

Had touched me like the hand of one 
In years now old and spent. 


A wild rose.in the evening dew— 
I knew it was just this; 

Yet I was thrilled as if I knew 
Again my loved one’s kiss. 


How wonderful the touch of life 
That little things may give! 

A scent at dusk, a dream, a song, 
Can make the dead years live! 


ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH. 
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By Hildegarde Lavender 
Author of “The Changing Home,” “Goodbye to Youth,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED ,BY 
HE tea-table circle, in common 
with almost all the rest of the 
world, was grave, worried, pre- 
occupied. The wool and the needles 
with which it had sought to occupy its 
hands during the earlier period of the 
world war no longer sufficed to keep it 
happy with a sense of important ac- 
tivity and vital connection with the 
moment’s great conflict. The fingers of 
most of the group were, in fact, idle. 
There is a time in the affairs of women 
when knitting, that supposedly univer- 
sal solace, fails to meet the demands 
of the situation. The tea-table circle 
faced that time. Energy had expended 
itself violently, recklessly, a year ago 
in caps and wristlets, abdominal bands 
and socks, for the Belgians or the Brit- 
ish, the Teutons or the Turks, and now 
there was a mournful reaction into idle- 
ness. Only the grandmother plied a 


busy needle, and she was obviously 


darning the family socks. No large 
horizon was conjured up out of that 
occupation, 

“T haven’t the heart to begin any- 
thing new,” sighed the hostess, lifting 
the teakettle cover to see if the moment 
of boiling approached. “It all seems so 
futile; it seems almost frivolous. What 
is a pair of socks—what are twenty 
thousand pairs of socks—to a country 
that is spending sixteen million—or bil- 
lion—dollars—or is it pounds ?—a day? 
And how soon may one’s own country 
be spending all that money? And one’s 
own soldiers need wristlets and things. 
Maybe one’s own husband, or——” 


H. 
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“My husband shall never go to 
war!” announced the bride, with a mili- 
tant decisiveness of manner that would 
have done credit to a German lieuten- 
ant. “I believe in peace—in peace all 
the time and peace at any price! And 
I shall never let Harry go to war! I’d 
feed him poison—a little at a time— 
so that he couldn’t pass the examiners! 
Or something! But he shouldn’t go!” 

The others laughed, but the grand- 
mother sighed. 

“You'd buckle on his sword—or do 
whatever is the modern substitute for 
the sword buckling—just as quickly as 
any of us,” she announced, with the 
quieter firmness of long and sad ex- 
perience. 

Then the group remembered that the 
reason why the grandmother’s husband 
walked stiffly and leaned slightly on a 
stick was because there was a bullet 
somewhere in his leg which the ‘sur- 
geon had not managed to discover and 
extract after Antietam. And it re- 
called that grandmother had been a 
bride when Sumter fell. Even the 
militantly peaceful bride dared make 
no response of defiance to the woman 
who knew what she was talking about, 
except to murmur under her breath: 

“Oh, but that was a different war! 
If there were any righteousness about 
this one rm 

“A war is always a different war—a 
righteous war—as soon as one’s own 
people are really involved in it,” said 
the grandmother sadly. “But let us not 
think about it——’” 
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“No,” cried the débutante, who had 
been gazing at her rosily manicured 
finger nails, but evidently without inter- 
est in them—almost without perception 
of them. “Let us not!” 

And every one recalled that a Squad- 
ron X man had been seen at the débu- 
tante’s house with great frequency of 
late. And they couldn’t help smiling, 
though the subject was so serious. 

“Speaking of the cost of war,” said 
Madame Croesus” briskly, “where do 
they get the money, the nations? Where 
does England expect to raise all those 








billions or trillions of pounds—or 
guineas—a day? Where does France 
expect to? And Germany, and all of 
them ?” 


They talked about taxation, and they 
talked about credit, and they tried to be 
learned and convincing about interna- 
tional balance sheets. And finally some 
one mentioned the ugly word “thrift,” 
and recalled that, however one may try 
to disguise the fact by the use of large 
words, there are only two practical 
ways in the world for a nation or a 
person to acquire a surplus for ex- 
traordinary demands—either by mak- 
ing more money or by spending less; 
and that when the nations are engaged 
in destroying values rather than in cre- 
ating them, frugality has an awful bur- 
den put upon it—its own lawful, con- 
stant burden, together with all produc- 
tion’s debts. 

“You remember,” remarked the doc- 
tor, who had come in, “that England, 
only a little while ago, appealed to the 
people to end the era of extravagance 
that has been rioting for two or three 
decades and to begin to save, in order 
that there might be money forthcom- 
ing for lending to the government—to 
give up ermine and limousines, and to 
prepare to turn their lordly, lovely, an- 
cestral estates into kitchen gardens, if 
necessary. And you remember that at 
the close of the Franco-Prussian war, 
the huge war indemnity demanded by 


, 
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Germany was paid in so short a time 
as to profoundly discourage the victors 
—out of the savings of the country, out 
of the national stocking, so to speak. 
It’s saving that does it every time.” 

“It Was you yourself,” cried Madame 
Creesus indignantly, many memories 
struggling angrily in her bosom, “who 
talked to us not six months ago against 
saving! You pictured butchers and 
bakers in the bankrupts’ courts, and 
seamstresses all driven to crime or sui- 
cide by the stoppage of our patronage. 
You cost me money with your theories 
then. And now you come i 

“Even I,” said the doctor amiably 
and quite unconcernedly, for she had a 
mind above mere consistency, “am ca- 
pable of learning something in six 
months. And I still maintain that a 
sudden curtailing of one’s expenses 
along lines where those expenses mean 
the support of individuals is an awfully 
upsetting thing. A whole community 
can’t turn from spendthrift habits to 
parsimony in a day or a week and 
somebody not suffer. But here’s Eng- 
land telling her people they’ve got to 
save so that they may be able to make 
her war loans. If we——” 

“Don’t say it!’ begged the débutante. 
“Don’t say it’ And then, lest the 
others should chide her, she hurried 
on: “You know I really believe there’s 
an awful lot in the theory of the cos- 
mic influence of crowd psychology. We 
get what we think we'll get. If we 
go around thinking and saying ‘fear’ 
and ‘war,’ we’re a thousand times more 
likely to encounter them. So don’t, 
don’t say ‘If we go to war.’ Don’t!” 

“Wear blinders and stuff your ears 
with cotton wool when you are ap- 
proaching a grade crossing in an auto- 
mobile!” cried the doctor contemptu- 
ously. “That’s your idea of the way to 
avoid the danger of a collision, is it? 
Fiddle-de-dee! Face what may lie 
Listen to 





ahead of you courageously ! 




















every warning signal; watch for every 
sign of danger ” 

“You must belong to the Security 
League,” interrupted the hostess, 





“known in our household as ‘the Bigger 
You see, Walter says that 
If one man 


Brutes,’ 
he believes in peace—but ! 
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“But about thrift?’ said the grand- 
mother, in the interests of immediate 
peace. “You think that we’ve all got 
to begin to save as we never saved be- 
fore in order to meet the possible call 
of the future?” 


“Of the future?” sniffed the ag- 
f ai 








“My husband shall never go to war!” announced the bride, with a militant decisiveness of manner. “1 
believe in peace—in peace all the time and peace at any price.” 


in a roomful of thugs is a gentleman, 
what is his safety? ‘Preparedness,’ 
says Walter. ‘To be a bigger thug?’ 
I ask him. And so we call the party 
of preparedness ‘the Bigger Brutes.’ 
And you, dear doctor 4 





“T belong to the party of common 


” 


sense, 


insisted the doctor shortly. 


grieved Madame Creesus, “My hus- 


band has simply been obliged to lay off 
thirty men—and there hasn’t been a 
dividend declared on the M. N. & O. 
for a year!” 

“T don’t see how we can save any- 
thing in our family,” plaintively insisted 
the bride. 


“That is, unless I begin to 











When she understood that it was a game of 
legally outwitting the gas company 
she was moved to real effort. 


do my own work. And then, as the 
doctor showed us when she was argu- 
ing on the other side, my cook will be 
out of a job, and the community will 
have to support her. So what good will 
it do?” 

“If you would let me speak,” sug- 
gested the doctor, with a deceptive 
mildness. 

“Fire away!” said the débutante with 
the charming ease of youth. 
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“Thank you. I’ve been thinking a 
good deal on this subject of frugality 
during the last few months. And, 
though I am still firmly of the opinion 
that disaster is worked by any sudden 
change in the habits of any considerable 
portion of the population of the globe, 
at any rate for a time and to some part 
of that population, still there must be 
changes from period to period. You 
remember that many of the old-fash- 
ioned spinners and weavers suffered 
greatly at the time the spinning jenny 
was perfected; and there used to be 
riots among the men and women who 
had lost their means of livelihood be- 
cause of the new invention—riots and 
real suffering, no doubt about that! 
And you all remember the old-school 
shipbuilder’s resentment against the 
makers of steam vessels in ‘The Pillars 
of Society,’ wasn’t it? 

“Every change in the industry or the 
habits of a community has undoubt- 
edly wrought temporary distress. But 
in the end they have been worth while. 
Now, in my meditations on frugality— 
meditations that have been forced upon 
me, let me tell you!” she added rue- 
fully—“I have come to the conclusion 
that if hard times and the prospect of 
still harder ones can bring us back to 
the practice of thrift—of plain, com- 
mon, or garden saving—then hard 
times will have done a good thing for 
us. They will deserve our gratitude.” 

“T can’t save anything,” announced 
the débutante sadly. “My dress allow- 
ance is ridiculously little at best 4 

“T heard a story the other day,” the 
doctor cut into the young person’s reci- 
tal of her circumstances, apparently 
without being aware of her own rude- 
ness, “that seemed to me to shed an il- 
luminating light upon the whole sub- 
ject of frugality. It’s a story of one 
of the big railroads—Pennsylvania, I 
believe. Anyway, let’s call it the Penn- 
sylvania for purposes of identification.” 
“All railroads save money on their 
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rolling stock, or whatever they call it, 
on their branch lines,” the bride 
gloomily informed them. “I wish you 
could have seen the cars on the road 
Harry and I took this summer to Dove- 
coteville—of the vintage of sixty-six 
they were! Unspeakable! I had a 
headache every r 

“The story that I’m telling you,” said 
the doctor firmly, and with a slight 
glare at the discursive bride, “concerns 
leaks.” 

“Leaks?” murmured the hostess be- 
wilderedly. 

“Leaks. I’m not referring to crev- 
ices in the roofs of the trains or the 
railroad stations,” snapped the doctor. 
“I’m referring to little, negligible disap- 
pearances—meltings away of material. 
If you all think you could hear me 
through . 

“Yes, doctor, dear,” they murmured 
apologetically. ‘Do go on, please.” 

“Well, then: About fifteen years 
ago it occurred to some one in the 


employ of this railroad company that 
there was an enormous number of tools 
bought—wrenches of all sorts, ham- 


mers, hatchets, axes—I don’t know 
even the names of all the contraptions 
of which they would have need in re- 
pair shops, in train sheds, and in all the 
departments of a railroad where tools 
might be used. But whatever their 
names, it occurred to this man that the 
employees of the road must fairly eat 
them three times a day in order to re- 
quire such a multitude of them to do 
their work. He began to look up rec- 
ords; so many tools of this sort and 
that, requisitioned by this man and that 
—good men, you understand, men who 
would not for worlds take a dime that 
didn’t belong to them. 

“The new manager of the shops in this 
particular city—we called it Pittsburgh, 
didn’t we?—thought for a while. Then 
he called a few of the company detec- 
tives to him. He gave them a list of 
houses—the little houses of good work- 
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men in the outskirts of the city ; houses 
with back yards and sheds and here and 
there a barn. The detectives had or- 
ders to visit those houses at hours 
when the men were away, and to look 
about them—nothing but that. They 
weren’t to lay hands upon anything. 
They weren’t to say a word, no matter 
what they discovered. If they hap- 
pened to find a locomotive in one of 
the barns, all they were to do was to 
pat on the head the little boy who had 
opened the barn door to them, and to 
walk to the corner, there to note down 
in a little book the name of the man 
whose barn held the locomotive. 

“At the end of these quiet, friendly 
investigations, conducted with this dis- 
creet quietness, the new shop manager 
wrote to all the men whose sheds had 
been investigated a pleasant little note 
suggesting that they bring back to the 
shop the hammer or the set of wrenches 
or the ax with the company name 
burned into them. The tools were 
brought back. And then a new system 
was instituted. Every man needing a 
wrench or a hammer or an ax, or any 
one of the tools whose important names 
I don’t know, had to sign a book when 
he obtained the tool. The next time 
he came and demanded that sort of tool, 
he was obliged to return the old one. 
It might be broken, burned, bent, un- 
usable; nobody objected to that. No- 
body objected to the condition to which 
service had reduced the tool. But the 
remnants must be brought to the dis- 
tributing department before the work- 
man could receive a new tool. 

“It involved, you will see, a new 
and extensive system of bookkeeping. 
Bookkeeping, you would say, is expen- 
sive—more expensive than an occa- 
sional mislaid or borrowed ax. Yet 
during the first year the new system 
was tried in that particular shop in 
that single city, the railroad saved thou- 
sands of dollars. It was introduced 
throughout the whole line, and the rail- 
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road saves, over and above the expenses 
of its booking system, tens and twenties 
of thousands of dollars a year. On 
leaks, mind you; not on dishonesty. 
Nobody ever meant to rob the railroad, 
any more than any one shows a thievish 
disposition when he writes a personal 
letter on the firm’s office paper; even 
less, for the office paper, once used, is 
gone forever, while the railroad tool 
was always to be returned—when the 
borrower got around to it. It’s leaks, 
I solemnly believe, rather than legiti- 
mate expenses, that keep us poor. It’s 
leaks we’ve got to stop if we are to 
have the money to buy our govern- 
ment’s war bonds, should the day ever 
come when our government needs to 
borrow from us. Leaks.” 

The younger and the richer mem- 
bers of the group—the less experienced, 
in short—were firm in their insistence 
that they were guilty of no financial 
leakages, no pennies, dimes, or dollars 
wasted without adequate return, no 
money flowing away without any in- 
crease in the happiness or well-being 
of the family or the individual. Bride 
and débutante and Madame Creesus 
were voluble about it. 

“Well,” said the doctor grimly, “you 
all differ from me, then. I’m a work- 
ing woman, and I’ve always justified 
certain things to myself on the ground 
that my time was more valuable than 
the money I could save by expending 
that time in certain palpably money- 
saving ways. For example, I have told 
myself that for me to study the Sun- 
day papers for the Monday bargain 
sales was folly, as I could earn more 
money on Monday by attending to my 
own business than I could by strug- 
gling with my sisters at a shirt-waist 
counter. And that was true as long as 
people paid their doctors’ bills or in- 
dulged in sicknesses—both of them 
practices that are dying out, I may 
mention, in the present stress. And 
even yet I am not entirely convinced 
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about the value of bargain blouses, 
except in very reliable stores. But I 
have stopped a dozen leaks since I 
heard that railroad story.” 

“For example?” asked the grand- 
mother. 

“For example,” replied the doctor 
promptly, “in town it has been my prac- 
tice to ride on the Fifth Avenue stages 
at ten cents per ride, whenever I could 
compass it, instead of on other con- 
veyances for five. What was five cents, 
ten, or twenty cents? Not much, but 
multiply it not only by the days of the 
year, but also by the other little, sim- 
ilar extravagances. I have ignored the 
useful postal card in making and break- 
ing engagements with the tailor, the 
dressmaker, the shampooer. The tel- 
ephone has seeméd to me a better means 
of communication. And that has meant 
an additional four cents each time. 

“The telephone is, of course, a great 
device, and we should find modern life 
difficult without it. But don’t forget 
its reverse side. It is developing a race 
of mental slatterns. Women don’t take 
the trouble to regulate their days, to 
make programs, to systematize. They 
telephone instead. They telephone that 
they have ‘just decided’ or that ‘it is 
suddenly impossible,’ or this or that or 
the other. The telephone is to the mind 
what the delicatessen store is to the 
household larder—an expensive means 
of atoning for carelessness, as well as 
a real aid at need. So every time I 
save four cents—or maybe fourteen or 
twenty-four, as my memory lapses 
aren’t always in the first circle of the 
tolls—by substituting a postal card for 
a telephone message, I flatter myself I 
am gaining mental discipline, as well 
as dropping a few coins into the dollar 
bank.” 

They looked at her dubiously. Only 
the grandmother seemed at all enthusi- 
astic over the doctor’s new theory; she 
was the only one who belonged to the 























generation when saving was an ac- 
cepted fashion of accumulating money. 

“Let each of us,” cried the grand- 
mother, with solemn fervor, “go home 
and try, for one week, what we can 
do in the line of stopping up leaks in 
our households. And let us bring the 
record of our experiences to the next 
tea table.” 

“T simply will not starve Harry to 
save any amount of money,” declared 
the bride virtuously. “His health is of 
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have been—well, fierce. So it was fun 
to cut down on gas.” 

“How did you attack them?” asked 
the hostess. 

“By a fireless cooker,” she answered. 
“And some new sorts of “mantels for 
the bathrooms and pantries. I had 
difficulty about the fireless. I stood 
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over Nora for four days and nights 


more importance to our home—and to 
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the nation, too, if you want to talk 
in that highfalutin’ way—than any 
amount of dimes in the bank.” 

“Well, make it a rule of the con- 
test,” said the hostess pacifically, “that 
the saving shall all be accomplished 
without any curtailing of the family 
health, activity, or happiness, without 
any violent changes in custom. And 
without working any unnecessary hard- 
ship to the people who have a right 
to expect work from us,” she added 
thoughtfully. 

The next week’s experience meet- 
ing, if not immediately impressive, was 
interesting. The bride had chosen to 
begin her economies with the gas com- 
pany as her antagonist. 

“T always hate the gas company, any- 
way,” she confided to the circle. 
“They’re so unmannerly when one calls 
them up about anything. And our bills 





“T’ve bought two ridiculous wooden hands with 
movable thumbs,” announced the débutante. 


to see that she used it. Nora is a 
pretty good cook, but she hates to think 
things out beforehand; she likes to dash 
down to get the dinner at five o’clock, 
instead of foreseeing dinner at nine in 
the morning. But she has finally grown 
interested. When she understood that 
it was a game of legally outwitting the 
gas company, she was moved to real 
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effort. It seems that her sister has one 
of those quarter-in-the-slot gas ma- 
chines in her flat, and that once the 
gas gave out in the middle of the night, 
and the baby had the croup, and the 
father was’ away and there wasn’t a 
quarter in the house, and they had a 
dreadful time. And Nora has regarded 
the gas company as a personal antago- 
nist ever since. So, with that incen- 
tive and with real instruction from me 
and the fireless cook book, she is nerved 
to do her best. Hams, pot roasts, slow 
casseroles, fricassees, cereals—oh, we 
do the gas company out of hours and 
hours’ worth of gas every day! We 
shall have paid for the cooker by the 
end of the first month, and after that 
everything will be clear saving. And 
nobody ruined by it! No seamstress 
committing suicide from starvation—or 
anything !” 

“T took my hint directly from the 
doctor’s story,” said the grandmother. 
“Twice the next day it was borne in 
upon me that in my house there are 
‘leaks’ innumerable. John wanted tacks 
for some tinkering; we couldn’t find 
the tacks. He sent out for some, mean- 
time assuring me that it was less than 
a month since he had laid in a package 
of those very tacks and that only a 
half dozen had been used. So we made 
a tack box, and from that it was only 
a step to a tool compartment. Every 
size of nail and tack is in its own duly 
labeled every bin; every gimlet, ham- 
mer, wrench, saw, and awl have their 
own places; and every member of the 
household has a little check—one of 
those pasteboard things in a ring about 
the size of a dollar—with his initials 
on it. Whoever takes a tool hangs his 
check upon the hook at the time of 
taking and removes it at the time of 
return. It is thus always possible to 
fix responsibility. And I’ve adopted 
a similar system for my sewing room. 
I don’t suppose we shall save quite as 
much as the doctor’s railroad on miss- 
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ing tools, but we shall save something. 
And, almost as important, we shall be 
learning to overcome a sloppy, ineffi- 
cient way of doing things. If we over- 
come it in one department, we shall in 
others.” 

“TI,” announced the hostess, “went 
into the kitchen and the pantry and the 
laundry to effect my savings. All stale 
bread to be browned and grated and 
put into glass jars for bread puddings, 
for croquettes, and such things; celery 
tops to be dried and used for soup fla- 
vorings instead of finding their way to 
the garbage pail as of old; all clean 
grease from fried meats to be clarified 
and used to grease pans—or even as 
shortening in highly spiced things, like 
ginger cake, which don’t need butter; 
laundry reduced by the introduction of 
those paper towel rolls in the kitchen 
and in each bathroom, too. [I still have 
my embroidered guest towels hanging 
on the rods, but the family has been 
instructed to use the paper toweling in- 
stead, and really it seems to me a lot 
more sanitary. 

“And I got rather daft on paper 
goods, and laid in a supply of paper 
doilies and napkins—perfectly good for 
home breakfasts and luncheons—and 
plates and drinking cups for picnic 
lunches and supplies. And I’ve stopped 


. being careless about the condition in 


which sheets and towels go to the 
laundry ; hitherto, I blush to say, I have 
let them go without being perfectly sure 
that the beginning rent was darned, the 
rip sewed up. And of course the re- 
sult has been that they have frequently 
come home in ribbons, fit for nothing 
but the rag bag. I calculate that I shall 
increase the longevity of bed linen and 
bathroom linen about one-third by a 
little forethought and care.” 

“Harry and I,” announced the bride 
importantly, “are never going to buy 
another theater or opera ticket from 
the speculators or the hotel dealers. 
Why should we give them the fifty 

















cents extra on the tickets? And plays 
that we aren’t awfully interested in— 
that aren’t really improving, you know 
—we'll see from the dress circle in- 
stead of the orchestra. And no more 
taxis except on rainy nights.” 

“T’ve bought two ridiculous wooden 
hands with movable thumbs,” an- 
nouneed the débutante. “And I’m clean- 
ing my own white gloves. It doesn’t 
do your hands up too dreadfully if 
you wear rubber gloves and are care- 
ful—and if you use a lotion afterward. 
And I’m making not only my own 
blouses, but my underclothes as well. 
You’ve no idea how much one can save, 
not only in original cost, but in wear 
and tear. The bargain underthings are 
made to sell, not to last. Of course, 
as the doctor said last week, it wouldn’t 
be worth while for a woman whose time 
and effort had a money value to do that 
sort of thing. But mine hasn’t, worse 
luck! And I might as well be giving 
my idleness a real commercial value, 
might I not?” 

She spoke wistfully, and the grand- 
mother, who was an impulsive soul, 
leaned over and patted her commend- 
ingly. 

“And another thing,” the débutante 
went on, flushing under the sense of 
praise. “I’ve stopped going around to 
tea rooms and hotels and restaurants 
for tea. I come home, and I make the 
girls come with me. It isn’t quite so 
lively, of course, but it’s lots cheaper, 
and ever so much more restful. One 
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isn’t half so tired at night. 
know what I think?” 

They awaited her thought with in- 
terest. 

“I think New York people are 
awfully silly. Restaurants and tea 
rooms and all such things ought to be 
used as conveniences, not as habits. Of 
course if one is in town or uptown 
or downtown, or whatever it happens 
to be, at lunch time or tea time, it would 
be silly to go home for the meal and 
have to go back again. But to go and 
eat in a restaurant just for the sake 
of going and eating—doesn’t it seem 
silly to you? And—er—as if that were 
one’s only chance at gayety, at society ?” 

“My dear,” said the doctor grimly, 
“if war and the necessity for thrift 
could teach the New York women that 
lesson, war would be almost able to jus- 
tify itself.” 

“Do you know,” remarked the host- 
ess, who had made a note or two on a 
pad, “I am going to practice not only 
my own economies, but all the rest of 
yours.” 

“So am I, and I, and I,” they all 
clamored. 

“It’s going to be fascinating,” gur- 
gled the bride. “To see how much one 
can save, how many leaks one can stop, 
really—it’s going to be as much fun as 
spending money !” 

“Thus,” quoth the doctor, but she 
spoke cheerfully, “are misers made! 
Thus is parsimony inculcated! And 


Do you 


? 


parsimony and misers are the crying 
need of the moment.” 




















Wf" : ALR ee OF { TT \ AS 
FOR A MESS OF POTTAGE 
SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 

Margaret Berkeley, daughter of an old and distinguished Southern family, 
finds that her position in the household of her married sister, Harriet Eastman, 
is intolerable. Walter, Harriet’s husband, cannot conceal his admiration for his 
young sister-in-law, and Margaret can see that Harriet is jealous. Margaret has 
had an unusual education, having been for eight years the exclusive companion 
of her eccentric old uncle, Osmond Berkeley, a famous psychologist; but she 








has had no training that would enable her to earn her own living, and she has 


| no money, her uncle having left his fortune to found a college. She and her 
|| sister, however, are the joint owners of Berkeley Hall, the old family estate, and 
Margaret asks Walter to raise a little money for her on this, that she may fit 
herself for self-support. Walter, with the Southerner’s objection to a self-sup- 
porting woman, tries to find another solution for Margaret’s problem by bringing 
home Mr. Leitzel, a business acquaintance from the North. Daniel Leitzel, of 
the Pennsylvania Dutch town of New Munich, is a wealthy bachelor of forty-five 
—mean, grasping, and narrow-minded. He and his elder sisters, Jennie and 








Sadie, who live with him, and his brother Hiram were the children of a poor | 
farmer, who, dying in Daniel’s babyhood, left his family to be brought up by his | 
| second wife, the children’s stepmother. Her heroic efforts kept them together | 








|  wuntil coal was discovered on the farm; whereupon, leaving their stepmother in 





1 | poverty, the Leitzels bent all their energies to rising in the world. Danny, a_ | 
Harvard graduate and a successful lawyer, is the family pride. Margaret’s beauty 
| and distinction completely captivate Daniel, in spite of his habitual caution. He 
proposes, and she accepts him, simply as a way out of her difficulties. The mar- 
riage is hastened, and she returns with him to New Munich, where she is to live | 
with her two sisters-in-law. Her new family’s narrow, snobbish standards and 
inability to recognize any social qualifications but money are a revelation to her. 
To their dismay, she makes friends with her husband’s secretary, Catherine Ham- 
ilton, a charming, cultured girl, who is, however, beyond the pale in their eyes 
because she works for her living. 


In spite of their opposition, Margaret cultivates the acquaintance, and the two 
girls quickly become warm friends. A visit to the home of her brother-in-law, 
| } Hiram, a United Brethren clergyman, still further opens Margaret’s eyes~to the 
meanness and sordidness of the family into which she has married. From Lizzie, 

| Hiram’s wife, she learns something about her husband's stepmother—her self- 
|| sacrificing devotion to her stepchildren, her pride in their success, her uncom- 
| } plaining submission to their neglect of her in her old age and poverty. The 
arrival of a belated wedding present from old Mrs. Leitzel, accompanied by a 
letter full of love and good wishes for Daniel and his bride, increases Margaret's 
interest, and she resolves that at the earliest opportunity she will have her hus- 


| band take her on a visit to the little farm on which his stepmother ekes out a 
| precarious existence. Shortly afterward, she discovers that she is to become a 
| mother. Her joy is tempered by the reflection that the coming child will be a 
Leitzel. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


CCUSTOMED as she was to the 
Southern ideal of the chivalry 
due to a pregnant wife, reared 

as she had been in a State where a fun- 
damental principle of marriage is that 
the husband’s share in the burden and 
sacrifice of bringing a child into being 
shall consist in cherishing the mother 
of his child with reverence and tender- 
ness, so that her difficult ordeal be made 
as bearable as unselfish love can make 
it, Margaret had to learn, during her 
weary, waiting months, that this atti- 
tude of the Southern gentleman would 
have seemed to the average Pennsylva- 
nia German ridiculous sentimentality ; 
his view being that woman was created, 
in the providence of God, to be a breed- 
er and that was all there was to it; that 
in merely fulfilling her natural function 
she was in no more need of sympathy 
or help or compassion than a cow in 
the same condition; that her inclination 
during pregnancy to tears, tantrums, 
fretfulness, indolence, a muddy com- 
plexion, a phlegmatic indifference to 
everything except the making of baby 
clothes—not even her husband getting, 
at this time, any consideration to speak 
of at her hands—these things were rec- 
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ognized by him as burdens to be borne 
either with stoicism,-or, for the sake 
of the child, peremptorily prohibited. 

So it was a matter of wonder to 
Margaret, rather than of distress, that 
Daniel should be so extremely moderate 
in his expression of concern or sym- 
pathy for her condition. Used as he 
was to being taken care of by his sis- 
ters, it would have been a wholly un- 
natural attitude on his part, she saw, 
to be actively solicitous for a woman. 
He would have felt that he was lower- 
ing his dignity and making himself ab- 
surd if he had put himself out for her 
comfort in the many little ways he 
might have done and which she had at 
first expected of him. 

But—as Daniel told her one day 
when she expressed some of the won- 
der she felt at his lack of chivalry to- 
ward her—he had never seen Hiram 
bother about Lizzie when she was in 
that condition, and it was, after all, 
only nature. 

“A baby’s teething is only nature, 
but we help and comfort it, don’t we? 
I did expect you’d get a little bit ex- 
cited over my health! It would all be 
so much easier to bear”’—she spoke 
rather to herself than to him, know- 
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ing his impenetrability—“if one were 
treated as a woman!” 

“As a woman?” Daniel inquired, puz- 
zled. 

“Yes, instead of as a cow.” 

“A cow?” 

“Treated as a Southerner treats a 
woman.” 

“Now I should think,” was Daniel’s 
complacent reply, “that when a hus- 
band acts toward his wife as I saw your 
brother-in-law act toward your sister— 
like a butler or a porter—she wouldn’t 
respect him.” 

“The medieval peasant woman’s idea 
that if her husband doesn’t beat her he 
doesn’t love her,” said Margaret. 

But the dreariness of mind Daniel’s 
attitude caused her she, with a sort o 
medieval superstition, almost  wel- 
comed, as being at least some expia- 
tion for the sin of her loveless mar- 
riage. 

Margaret was disappointed to find, 
as the days passed over her head, that 
because of her inability to ride on the 
cars without great physical distress, she 
was obliged to postpone the promised 
visit to her mother-in-law; and at last, 
when her appearance made the little 
trip no longer possible, she wrote to 
Mrs. Leitzel and explained the reason 
for her not keeping her promise. She 
concluded her letter: 

3ut just as soon as your grandchild is able 


to travel I shall bring it—not knowing its 
gender—out to see you. 





It seemed to Margaret that, unag- 
gressive though she was, the weeks be- 
fore her confinement were constantly 
marked by contentions, apparently in- 
evitable, between her and Daniel about 
the many things of life which they 
viewed from diametrically opposed 
standpoints. Her monthly account of 
the expenditures of her ten-dollar “al- 
lowance was one of these points of 
difference. The first time Daniel asked 
her to produce the little account book 
he had given her, she took it from her 


desk, scribbled a few words in it, and 
cheerfully handed it to him. He read 
on one page, “Daniel gave me ten dol- 
lars,” and on the opposite page, “All 
spent. Balances exactly.” 

Daniel looked up from the book in- 
quiringly. 

“That’s as much of an account as 
you'll ever get from me, Daniel, as 
to what I did with ten dollars in a 
whole month! Did you actually sup- 
pose l’d give you the items—like a 
little schoolgirl?” 

And no amount of persuasion or of 
fretting and fuming on his part could 
induce her to submit to him an itemized 
account of her allowance. 

Her South Carolina property was an- 
other bone of contention. 

“T can’t get a word from that broth- 
er-in-law of yours in reply to my letters 
to him,” Daniel complained one Sep- 
tember evening, when they were alone 
in their bedroom just after supper, 
Margaret, in a pink silk negligee, lying 
on a couch at the foot of the bed, and 
Daniel seated in an armchair beside 
her. “The slipshod business ways of 
those Southerners! What does the man 


mean ?” 
“He’s such a procrastinator! I must 
admit Walter’s rather lazy. Clever, 


though. He’s considered a mighty in- 
telligent lawyer.” 

“A clever lawyer has some sense of 
business—which he does not seem to 
have.” 

“Don’t you be so sure of that!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Oh—nothing.” 

“Well, he does seem to have enough 
sense of business about him to defraud 
you of what belongs to you!” snapped 
Daniel. 

“Walter is an honorable gentleman,” 
Margaret affirmed quietly, “with a 


sense of honor, Daniel, that to you 
would be as incomprehensible as a 
Sanskrit manuscript or a page of 
Henry James.” 
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“The quixotic sense of honor of a 
South Carolinian!” scoffed Daniel. 
“Oh, I know all about that! Imprac- 
ticable moonshine! Nothing in it, Mar- 
garet. Has no market value.” 

“No, thank God, it has no market 
value.” 

“You’re a little simpleton, my dear, 
about values of any kind—and I wish 
you wouldn’t swear!” 

“Can’t one thank God except in 
church and at the vulgar hour of feed- 
ing?” 

“Be reverent!” Daniel, looking 
shocked, reproved her. “And I don’t 
see where his sense of honor comes in 
in his behavior about your property.” 

“Don’t bother about my property, 
Daniel,” Margaret wearily advised. 
“It’s not worth bothering about.” 

“Tt’s all you have, though,” Daniel 
retorted ruefully. 

Margaret offered no reply to this. 

“T want you to write to Walter, Mar- 
garet, and see whether you can get an 
answer out of him.” 

“What about?” 

“What about? Haven’t I just been 
telling you? You write and demand of 
him why I receive no answer from him 
to my repeated inquiries as to your 
property.” 

“But I have told you all there is 
to know about it, Daniel.” 

“Margaret,” Daniel patiently an- 
swered, “I have already explained to 
you how I can make that estate yield 
you a handsome income.” 

“By depriving my sister of a home? 
No, thank you.” 

“Naturally. your sister would also 
profit by what I would do for the 
estate.” 

“Profit at your expense? Not if you 
could help it, Daniel.” 

Daniel laughed appreciatively at this 
flattering tribute to his business acu- 
men. 

“Tl think I see, Daniel, how you 
would manage the deal. You’d improve 
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the estate, rent it at a high figure, and 
keep the rent—at least my share, if not 
my sister’s—to pay you for what you 
had spent.” 

“Pretty good, my dear! You have 
some business cleverness yourself, I 
see, after all. Sufficient, at any rate, 
to recognize that you ought to be get- 
ting your share of your uncle’s bequest. 
Just inform your brother-in-law, in 
your letter, that you are going to sign 
over to me the power of attorney to 
manage your affairs. That will bring 
him to time and fetch an answer.” 

“But I’m not.” 

“Not what?” 

“Not going to sign away any power 
I may have. I didn’t know I had any. 
It’s a pleasant surprise. I shall cer- 
tainly hold onto it. I need it—whatever 
it is.” 

“Without power of attorney to act 
for you, Margaret, I can’t help you. 
You'll have to give it to me,” said Dan- 
iel firmly. “I'll bring you up a paper 
from the office on Monday, and Jennie 
and Sadie will witness your signature. 
Can’t you get up and write to Walter 
now? Wil dictate the letter.” 

“IT wouldn’t rise from this comfort- 
able couch, Daniel, if the house were 
on fire.” 

“Won’t you try to get up and write 
the letter? I very much wish you to,” 
urged Daniel, still quite unable to credit 
the fact that any feminine member of 
his household could fail to jump at his 
least bidding. 

“What do you want me to write?” 
Margaret parried. 

“Great heavens!” Daniel cried, exas- 
perated. “I’ve told you only about a 
dozen times!” 

“A dozen? <A gross exaggeration, 
I’m sure. And to call upon the heavens 
is irreverent. There, there, I won’t 
tease you.” She patted his hand, and 
he immediately clasped hers and held 
it, for he still adored her. “But, as I’ve 
told you, Daniel, that I won’t sign over 
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Daniel turned about sharply, and Catherine, nodding a cheerful good morning to him, 
stepped into the cab. 


to you the power of attorney, there’s 
nothing to write to Walter about.” 

“Is this your idea of not teasing me? 
I’ve said that without the power of at- 
torney I can’t help you.” 

“T don’t want that kind of help, my 
dear. Thank you very much.” 

“Will you write the letter before I 
go to the office to-morrow morning?” 

“Telling Walter I’m not signing over 
to you the power of attorney? Is that 
necessary ?” 


“Very well, Margaret.” Daniel rose 
with dignity and turned away from 
her. “I'll dictate to my stenographer 
what I wish you to say to Walter, and 
I’ll bring the letter up from the office 
for your signature.” 

“Daniel!” Margaret suddenly ex- 
claimed at mention of his stenographer. 
He turned about and looked at her. 

“Did you give Catherine the note I 
sent her this morning?” 

“T certainly did not.” 
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“Why not?” 

“You ask me to play messenger boy 
to my own clerk! I read your silly 
note, my dear, and burned it.” 

Margaret, sinking a bit lower among 
the cushions of the couch, did not trust 
herself to answer. 

“Now, my dear,” said Daniel, “since 
you can no longer go out, you can take 
advantage of the chance that fact gives 
you to drop this unseemly intimacy, 
which no doubt by this time you find 
burdensome enough, especially as vou 
have seen how exceedingly annoying it 
is to my sisters and to me. We are 
willing to overlook your having flouted 
our wishes if you'll now us 

“Has Miss Hamilton been to see me 
and been turned away?” demanded 
Margaret, who for the past two weeks 
had neither seen nor heard a word 
from her friend, her notes and tele- 
phone calls having both failed to bring 
any response. She had been deeply 
wounded and worried at Catherine’s 
seeming wnfaithfulness to her, and she 
had suffered keenly from the deadly 
loneliness that had engulfed her; for 
she had, through almost daily associa- 
tion for many weeks, become so deeply 
bound to Catherine that she felt she 
could never again know happiness if 
she lost her. While she had indeed sus- 
pected that some treachery on the part 
of the Leitzels was keeping Catherine 
away, yet she did not understand how 
her friend could possibly have failed 
to receive at least some of the commu- 
nications she had sent to her—letters 
that she would have supposed must 
bring Catherine to her side, if she had 
to storm the house to get there. 

“Have your sisters sent my friend 
away when she came to see me and 
kept it from me that she was here?” 
Margaret repeated, in a tone so quiet 
that Daniel never suspected the volcano 
it covered. 

“She has been told by Jennie every 
time she called that you wished to be 
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excused. This unseemly intimacy is 
to cease! You will have to understand, 
Margaret, that I am not a man to be 
trifled-with by a mere woman. A mere 
girl, I might say.” 

“Brave and manly of you, Daniel, 
certainly.” 

“Tf you don’t watch out, you'll be 
the cause of my losing the most valu- 
able clerk in New Munich and one to 
whom I have confided important busi- 
ness matters. For if I must, I shall tell 
her straight that I object to her run- 
ning after my wife!” 

“Oh!” 

“T have already hinted to her that 
you are at last coming to your senses 
and getting over your silly infatuation 
for her. I intimated to her that it was 
only your appreciation of her valuable 
services to me that had led you to be 
nice and friendly to her.” 

“Do you suppose for an instant, Dan- 
iel, that she was idiot enough to believe 
that?” 

“Why shouldn’t she believe it?” 

“Because she knows me—and 
also knows you.” 

But though Margaret assured herself 
many times, in the course of the wake- 
ful, restless night that followed, that 
Catherine would not believe Daniel’s 
absurd story or let the family attitude 
toward her come between them, she 
really suffered an agony of doubt and 
fear lest the friendship so precious to 
her should not be able to stand under 
the pressure brought to bear upon it. 

“Surely Catherine will think I am 
asking too much of her to expect. her 
to stick to me through all this! But, 
oh, I can’t give her up, I can’t! I will 
not let them separate us!” 

The next morning, as soon as Daniel 
had left the house for his office, she 
hurried to the telephone and called up 
Miss Hamilton, knowing that her only 
chance of getting Catherine was when 
Daniel was not in his office. She actu- 
ally trembled with apprehension for 
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fear she should be told that Miss Ham- 
ilton had not yet reached the office. 
But to her joy it was Catherine’s own 
voice that answered her. ° 

“Oh, Catherine! It’s Margaret! 
Catherine, listen! I’ve been wanting 
you so! I didn’t know why you didn’t 
come—and I only learned last night. 
Catherine, I’m coming right down to 
the office—now—in a taxicab, and I 
want you to come out with me for an 
hour. I must see you, to straighten 
things out. Tell the powers that be 
that you’ve a headache or smallpox 
symptoms or something and just come 
—will you?” 


“T will, dear. I’ll leave a note on my 


desk and walk out now—and meet you . 


at the door when you get here.” 

“T’ll be as quick as I can.” 

She hung up the receiver. But just 
as she was going to lift it again to call 
the taxicab office, her eyes fell upon 
Jennie and Sadie standing side by side 
a few feet away from her, Sadie star- 


ing at her in consternation and Jennie 
in wrath and indignation. 


“Margaret!” Jennie suddenly came 
to her and forcibly pushed her from 
the telephone. “You ain’t to call a taxi- 
cab, so you ain’t, Margaret! Our 
Danny ain’t to be spited so when /’m 
close by!” 

“Very well,” answered Margaret 
coolly. “I'll go next door and use Mrs. 
Kaufman’s telephone.” 

“But,” gasped Sadie, “that'll make 
talk yet!” 

Margaret, not replying, started for 
the door. 

“Margaret,” cried Jennie sharply, 
hurrying after her and catching her 
arm, “how that'll look yet? You going 
into the neighbors’ to phone! You 
darsen’t go round to our neighbors’ 
makin’ talk!” she commanded. “I 
won't leave you do it!” 

“Then will you let me use «he tele- 
phone here?” 

“No, I won’t—not for no such pur- 
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pose—to go down and see our Danny’s 
clerk when he don’t give you dare to! 
You’re near worryin’ my poor brother 
to death with the way you act!” 

“Please let go my arm, Jennie.” 

“You pass me your promise, then, 
that you'll behave yourself. You're all 
the time raisin’ excitements in our 
peaceful home that gives Sadie the 
indigestion |” 

Margaret wrenched herself free and 
went to the front door; but Jennie got 
there first, turned the key, and removed 
it from the lock. 

“T ain’t leavin’ you disgrace us with 
our neighbors!” she indignantly af- 
firmed. 

Margaret, looking white but resolute, 
went to a side window, raised it, and 
called into the Kaufmans’ dining room, 
where the family were breakfasting, 
while Jennie and Sadie, foiled but hor- 
rified and incredulous of her audacity, 
fell back. 

“Will you please be so very kind, 
Mrs. Kaufman,” Margaret called across 
the space between the two windows, 
when Mrs. Kaufman had raised hers, 
“as to phone for a taxicab for me at 
once? I have to hurry down to Mr. 
Leitzel’s office. I shall be so much 
obliged—and I’m very sorry to trouble 
you at breakfast.” 

“We’re just done, Mrs. Leitzel, and 
I’ll be very glad to oblige you. Noth- 
ing wrong, I hope?” 

‘“No—but I must get to the office as 
quickly as I can. Will you please tell 
them to hurry with the taxicab, Mrs. 
Kaufman ?” 

“Yes, of course I will. Don’t men- 
tion it. Your telephone out of order?” 

“T can’t use it,” said Margaret, and 
with a nod and a smile she closed the 
window. 

She turned slowly and looked at her 
sisters-in-law. They, almost leaning 
upon each other for support, were re- 
garding her as if she were a dangerous 
lunatic. Without a word, she went past 
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them and upstairs to get her wraps. 
When she came down, five minutes 
later, the taxicab was at the door and 
Jennie was at the phone calling up Dan- 
iel’s office. 

Margaret found, however, that the 
front door was now unlocked.” They 
evidently felt too uncertain of her to 
try her any further. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Margaret wondered whether, if Jen- 
nie succeeded in warning Daniel of her 
coming, he would again contrive to pre- 
vent Catherine’s seeing her. 

“Wouldn’t it make a good movie! 
I might have it copyrighted.” She 
shrugged. 

But she told the chauffeur to hurry, 
hoping that she might even yet get to 
the office before Daniel got there. 

“If I don’t—and if he tries to keep 
Catherine from coming down to me— 
well, if I didn’t look such a sight, I 
would go right up into the office!” 

When, however, the taxicab drew up 
before the building, the second flcor of 
which was occupied by Daniel’s law 
offices, and she leaned for an instant 
out of the cab window, she saw her 
husband coming down the street. Jen- 
nie, then, had been too early for him. 
Margaret looked about hastily for 
Catherine, but saw nothing of her. 
Then she shrank far back in the cab 
to prevent Daniel’s seeing her, for he 
was now Close by. 

She saw him hesitate at the door of 
the building and glance inquiringly at 
the cab; then, curiosity moving him— 
for Daniel had the petty curiosity of 
an unoccupied woman—he came over 
to the curb and looked into the window 
of the cab. Margaret met his glance 
calmly. All she cared about was that 
he should not prevent her meeting 
Catherine. ; 

“Why, Margaret! You out of doors! 
What for? You came for me? Is any- 


>) 


thing wrong? 
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“T came out for some fresh air.” 
“But to come out on the street!” he 

protested, scandalized. 

“I’m not exposed to view.” 

“But the chauffeur has seen you,” 
whispered Daniel, actually coloring 
with embarrassment. 

“He doesn’t mind it nearly as much 
as you do, Daniel. I think he'll re- 
cover. He looks robust.” 

“But what have you come down to 
my office for?” 

As Margaret at this moment saw 
Catherine coming out of the building, 
she promptly answered: 

“To see Miss Hamilton and clear 
matters up with her. Here she is now.” 

Daniel turned about sharply, and 
Catherine, nodding a cheerful good 
morning to him, stepped into the cab 
and bent over Margaret to kiss her. 

“But, Miss Hamilton!” cried Daniel, 
as his clerk settled herself comfortably 
beside his wife. “Why are you not at 
your desk ?” 

“T left a note on your desk, Mr. 
Leitzel, asking you to excuse me for 
an hour. I shall be back before ten,” 
she replied, drawing the cab door shut 
and speaking to him through the open 
window. 

“To the park,” Margaret ordered the 
chauffeur. ‘“Good-by, Daniel.” 

“Miss Hamilton ” faltered Dan- 
iel. 

But before he could collect his wits 
enough to decide how he ought to meet 
so unprecedented a situation, the car 
started and whirled down the street. 

Slowly and thoughtfully he turned 
into his office building. Never before 
in all his life had his will been so frus- 
trated as by this young wife of his 
hearth and home, upon whom he show- 
ered every comfort, every luxury and 
indulgence. That any one whom he 
supported should disobey, defy, and 
thwart him! It was beyond belief! 
How did she dare to do it? 

“But what’s a man to do with a wife 
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who doesn’t care for his displeasure any 
more than if he were an old cat?” he 
raged. “Oh, well,” he tried to console 
himself, “it won’t be long now until the 
baby comes—and then surely she'll be 
different. She'll have to be! I'll find 
some means of teaching her that my 
wishes can’t be disregarded !” 

Miss Hamilton’s note, which he 
found on his desk, stated succinctly that 
she had an imperative engagement that 
morning which would make her an 
hour late. Daniel, sinking limply into 


his desk chair, crushed the note in his. 


long, thin fingers and tossed it into his 
wastebasket, with the murderous wish 
that it was his clerk’s head he was 
smashing. 

“What will they be when they get 
the vote?” he groaned. ‘‘Women are 
the pest of men’s lives!” 

Margaret, meantime, without - once 
directly referring to her husband and 
his sisters, had managed to convey to 
Catherine an explanation of the silence 


that had existed between them during 
the past two weeks; and she was now 
making a compact with her friend that 
she felt sure must insure them both 
against any future misunderstanding. 
“Tell me first, Catherine, that our 
friendship means more to you than— 


than any petty considerations. Please, 
Catherine, tell me that it does. For 
I just must have you, you know. You 
are more to me than I can possibly be 
to you, for you have your mother, while 
} 


She hesitated, and Catherine said: 
“And you, Margaret, will soon have 
your child. Will that make you need 
me any less? I don’t believe it will, 
dear. And my other dear ones can’t 
in the least fill your place in my life. 
I can’t give you up any more than you 
can spare me. Nothing,” she said with 
decision, “shall separate us.” 

“Then,” said Margaret, pressing 
Catherine’s hand, “hereafter, when you 
come to see me, ring the bell four times 
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by twos, and I, knowing about the hour 
to look for you, will be on hand to let 
you in myself.” 

“All right. I will.” 

“Catherine! You are large-minded.” 

“My dear!” protested Catherine. 
“Large-minded to be indifferent to the 
eccentricities of—well!” She closed 
her lips on the rest of her sentence. 
“Two illiterate, vulgar old women” was 
what she had nearly said; but she left 
it to Margaret’s imagination to finish 
her remark, 

“While you are ill in bed, I suppose 
I shan’t be able to get near you,” she 
ventured. “It will be dreadful if I 
have to wait nearly a month before I 
can see that baby. It’s going to be 
awfully dear to me, Margaret. Next 
thing to having one of my own.” 

“T couldn’t wait a whole month to 
show it to you. I'll ask the doctor to 
bring you to me.” 

‘We'll manage somehow,” 
Catherine. 

Margaret, looking rather pale, did 
not answer—and Catherine suddenly 
put her arms about her and kissed her. 

“You poor child!” she said tenderly. 

“I’m not a good fighter,” Margaret 
sadly shook her head. “And there are 
so many, many adjustments to be made, 
ow 

She stopped short, and bit her lip 
to keep back the tears that sprang to 
her eyes. 

“At least,” said Catherine encourag- 
ingly, “you seem to be coming to your 
ordeal, dear, with plenty of courage. 
And that’s the main thing just now.” 

“Oh, Catherine, I’m willing to go 
through a lot for the sake of holding 
a baby of my own to my heart!” 

“Then you think, Margaret, that 
motherhood is going to be all it’s 
cracked up to be?” 

“Under ideal conditions,” said Mar- 
garet, “I can see nothing greater to be 
desired.” 
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“But do the ideal 


conditions ever ex- 
ist?” 
“I suppose they 
seldom do.” 
“Sometimes I’ve 


had my doubts,” said 
Catherine. ‘eT ve 
male poets and paint- 
ers exalt the beauty, 
the holiness of moth- 
erhood—and the 
women bear the bur- 
den and pain of it.” 

“But when women 
whose lives have had 
the largest horizons— 
women like Elizabeth 
Barrett 3rowning 
and Margaret Fuller 
have declared that 
their motherhood 
was the crown and 
climax of all their 
experiences of life, I 
suppose the poets and 
painters are not so 
very wrong about it, 
Catherine.” 

“T hope they are 
not—since all my in- 
stincts about it are 
entirely primitive, 
and I feel that noth- 
ing in the world will 
compensate me if I’ve 
got to go through life 
childless.” 

“There would be 
one compensation,” 
said Margaret earnestly. 

“What?” 

“Sometimes, since I’ve known I was 
going to have a child, the responsibility, 
the almost crushing responsibility, has 
seemed more than I could bear. That’s 
what I meant when I spoke of ideal 
conditions.” 

Catherine held back her mental re- 
ply to this, which was, “Yes, we should 
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“Emmy made a mistake—I am at home, Catherine. 
and Ill open the door.” 
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Cone baek, 


be careful whom we marry. And wiy 
did you tie up with a little rat like 
Danny Leitzel?” 

What she did say was: “You didn’t 
feel this crushing sense of responsi- 
bility until after you found yourself 
pregnant?” 

“No. Before that I thought only of 


my own happiness in having a baby 
But, Catherine, when we 


to cherish. 
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look about us and see what life can 
do to us—I wonder how we ever dare, 
under any conditions, to bring a child 
into this awful world.” 

“We can’t question the foundations 
of the universe, however.” 

“No, but we can question modern 
civilization, which produces a huge pop- 
ulation of criminals, lunatics, degener- 
ates, and incapables.” 

“Think of pleasant things, my dear.” 

“I try to. To tell you the truth, i1 
spite of my heavy sense of responsi- 
bility, I can hardly wait, Catherine, un- 
til I have my baby. I want to show 
you the lovely little embroidered dress 
Harriet sent me. Will you come in to 
see it and me this afternoon after four 
o’clock ?” 

“~¥es.” 

“T’'ll be on the watch.” 

“All right,” Catherine nodded. 

“The baby received another present 
the other day which touched me very 
much,” added Margaret. “A cunning 
pair of socks from its grandmother, 
which she knit herself.” 

“Its grandmother? But es 

“T mean Mr. Leitzel’s stepmother.” 

Sat 

“Did you ever happen to see her, 
Catherine?” 

“Once. She came to the office once 
to see Mr. Leitzel.” 

Catherine’s tone of withdrawal, as 
if she feared to be questioned, piqued 
Margaret’s interest. 


“What was your impression of her?” 
“Margaret, your husband’s mother 


has an unforgettable face. There’s a 
benediction in it—such sweetness, re- 
finement, and simplicity shine in her 
countenance. When she had talked to 
me for a while, I felt as a good Catholic 
must who has been blessed by the pope. 
Just the sort of person—with a heart 
too tender to hurt a fly—to be herself 
easily victimized by the human vul- 
tures that prey upon the too confiding.” 
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“Has anybody victimized her?” Mar- 
garet casually inquired. 

Catherine hesitated an instant before 
she answered: “Righteousness is some- 
times a breastplate to protect the other- 
wise defenseless. It is that dear old 
woman’s extraordinary conscientious- 
ness that has saved her from being 
entirely devoured by the vultures, 
though she has certainly been gnawed 
at pretty hard. I can’t explain to you 
—now—just what I mean. Some day, 
perhaps.” 

“Oh, do tell me, Catherine!” 

Again Catherine hesitated before she 
replied: “She made a certain promise 
to her husband on his deathbed which 
her conscience has never allowed her to 
break, though she has always believed 
that she was acting against her own in- 
terests in keeping it. But it’s her loy- 
alty to her promise that’s been her 
breastplate, that has saved her from 
the vultures.” 

Margaret considered in silence this 
suggestive bit of information. It was 
rather more lucid to her than Catherine 
suspected. But she was impressed with 
the sudden realization she had of her 
friend’s intimate knowledge of Daniel’s 
affairs, and it flashed upon her that per- 
haps his seemingly unreasonable objec- 
tion to their intimacy might have quite 
another explanation than that he had 
given it. In this, however, she was 
mistaken. Daniel entirely trusted the 
discretion of his clerk; not so much 
because he believed her bound in honor 
to keep his secrets as because it was 
the part of a first-class clerk—which 
she was—to be discreetly silent as to 
her employer’s business operations. 

“And now, my dear,” Catherine 
broke in on her thoughts, “since we’ve 
threshed things out and have made a 
compact that we will not again misun- 
derstand each other, I think I’d better 
get back to my job.” 

Margaret gave the order to the 
chauffeur, and when, a little while later, 
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alone in the taxicab on her way home, 
she found her heart overflowing with 
a sense of the fullness, the richness of 
life, and considered how strenuously 
Daniel and his sisters tried to take 
from her the comfort, the happiness of 
companionship with Catherine, and how 
impossible it would be to make them 
see what that companionship meant to 
her, she felt greatly strengthened in 
her resolve to resist steadily and per- 
sistently their aggressions upon her per- 
sonal liberty. 

At her own door, as she opened her 
purse to pay for the cab, she found she 
had only two dollars left of her monthly 
allowance, and the chauffeur’s price was 
three dollars. She hesitated an instant ; 
then, telling the man to charge the cab 
to Mr. Leitzel, she got out hastily and 
went indoors. 

“Rather hard on Daniel to make him 
pay the costs of my plots gotten up to 
circumvent his plots! He won't like 
it. Ah, I’ve a bright idea! I'll tell 
him to deduct the three dollars from 
my next allowance. That will appease 
him.” 

But on second thought she realized 
that that same bright idea would surely 
occur to Daniel without any suggestion 
from her, 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Margaret felt an impersonal curios- 
ity as to what Daniel would say to her 
when he came home to his dinner at 
noon. Jennie and Sadie, also, were curi- 
ous as to that. But Daniel himself was 
curious, too. How was a husband to 
meet such unnatural behavior in a 
wife? Did other men’s wives so dis- 
regard their husbands’ wishes and 
commands? If women got much more 
independent, it would break up the holy 
estate of matrimony altogether. 

He finally decided, on his homeward 
walk, that about the only course open 
to him was to take refuge in a digni- 
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fied silence—though now that Marga- 
ret’s time was drawing near, he felt 
sufficiently apprehensive of the outcome 
to be very leniently inclined .toward 
her. Funny how he cared for her 
when she treated him the way she did. 
He could not help it, somehow. She 
certainly had a way with her. Well, 
when she was over her trial and quite 
herself again, he’d have another try 
at bringing her to a proper sense of the 
consideration to which he was accus- 
tomed and which was his due. 

He wondered uneasily what the peo- 
ple of the town thought of this in- 
congruous intimacy between his clerk 
and his wife. It certainly passed his 
comprehension, as much as it did that 
of his sisters, that a girl as “high- 
toned” as Margaret was should insist 
upon being intimate with his stenog- 
rapher. That Miss Hamilton was 
equally “high-toned” he was incapable 
of recognizing. Jennie had voiced his 
own sentiments when, a few days be- 
fore, she had exclaimed: 

“When she could run with anybody, 
she goes and picks out an office clerk! 
It’s nothin’ else, Danny, but that she’s 
bound to act contrary—to show 
don’t care if she didn’t bring 
dollar to her name.” 

However, a letter that he found on 
the hall table when he reached home 
diverted not only his own attention, but 
that of the whole household, from Mar- 
garet’s case. 

It was from the school-teacher of 
Martz Township, who wrote in behalf 
of his stepmother ; and after dinner, as 
the family sat together, as was their 
custom, in the sitting room for an hour 
before Daniel went again to his office 
—Jennie and Sadie fussing about him 
to make him comfortable, adjusting the 
window blind, placing his chair, hand- 
ing him the newspaper, retying his 
necktie, brushing his coat collar—Dan- 
iel presently opened and read the letter 
he had received. 


us she 
you a 
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Margaret listened to it and to the 
lengthy discussion that followed with 
an attention that was to bear eariy and 
abundant fruit: 


“Dear Frienp: I am writing for Mrs. 
Leitzel, to leave you know she had it so bad 
in her lungs, here, the past couple weeks 
back, us neighbors thought it would now give 
pneumonia. But she got better and now she’s 
up again, but very weak, and I’m leaving you 
know that we think she oughtn’t to live alone 
a half a mile away from her nearest neigh- 
bor, because if she got so sick that she 
couldn’t help herself, she might die before 
her neighbors found it out, yet, that she 
needed help. And she’s too feeble any more 
to make up her fires and fetch her water 
from the spring and chop her wood. 

“The house not having any modern im- 
provements, and so much out of repair, it 
makes it harder, too, for such an old woman. 
And she has hardly anything to live on. The 
neighbors say she had either ought to have 
some one with her, or either you ought to 
take her to your home to live. If not, she'll 
have to go to the poorhouse, and that, of 
course, you would not want, either. 

“She is better now, and says to tell you 
not to worry. But J warn you she may get 
down sick again any time, as old as what 
she is. And I think you have got good cause 
to worry, though I told her I’d tell you not 
to. If it hadn’t been for us neighbors doing 
for her this last couple weeks, she would 
have died. Yours truly, 

“MAYBELLE RaucH. 

“P, S.—She says she sends her love to all, 
and that you have got no need to worry.” 


But Daniel and his sisters did seem 
to think they had “need to worry” very 
much at the startling revelations of 
this letter—not the revelations as to 
their stepmother’s sufferings and needs, 
but as to the neighborhood publicity 
given to their neglect of her. 

“To think she’d go and have ‘that 
busybody teacher and all her other 
neighbors in and complain to ’em all 
like this, so’s they write to us, yet, and 
ask for help for her. Well, this beats 
all! She never went this far before!” 
scolded Jennie. 

“Yes, I don’t see why she couldn’t 
leave us know herself if she’s got any 
complaints, and not put it out to the 


whole township like this,” Sadie wor- 
ried. 

“Tt certainly will make talk out 
there,” Daniel frowned. “Enough to 
get into the newspapers if she doesn’t 
watch out.” 

“But how,” Margaret ventured a 
question, “could she let you know ex- 
cept in the way she’s taking—since she 
can’t write herself? And how could 
she help having the neighbors in if she 
was ill and helpless and alone?” 

“She could anyhow have sent us a 
postal card to say she was sick and 
wanted one of us to come out,” said 
Jennie. 

“Would you have gone to her?” 

“Of course one of us would have 
gone.” 

“Maybe she couldn’t even write a 
postal card—or get out to mail it if 
she did write it—if she’s so old and 
feeble, and was ill.” 

“If that was the case,” said Daniel, 
“then, to avoid a repetition of the oc- 
currence, I don’t see what else we are 
to do but put her into a home.” 

“You know how she’s against that, 
Danny,” said Jennie. “If you decide 
to do it, you'll have a time with her. 
And those neighbors all taking her 
part.” 

“This impertinent teacher,” said 
Daniel, tapping the letter he held, “has 
the face to reproach us, you notice, for 
not keeping the place in repair. It 
wasn’t our business to keep it in re- 
pair when we never got any rent for 
it.” 

“Yes, it does seem as if mom might 
have kept it in repair when she was 
gettin’ it rent free,” said Jennie. “J 
don’t see why she has not. been able 
to save. somethin’ in all these years 
from what she’s earnt from her vege- 
table garden.” 

“She certainly hasn’t managed good,” 
said Sadie. 

“And to think of the cheek of those 
neighbors!” said Jennie wrathfully. 
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Margaret instantly knew who the visitor was, and as she went to her, took her two hands in 


both her own, and kissed her. 
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“Sayin’ we had ought to take her in 
here to live with us, yet! As if she 
was our own flesh and blood!” 

“What would Hiram say to somethin’ 
like this comin’,” Sadie speculated, 


“when he thinks we did too much in 
not chargin’ her rent?” 

“Well,” Daniel suddenly announced, 
with a magnanimous air that seemed 
to swell his chest, “I'll send her a check. | 
Maybe I'll 


I’ll send her five dollars. 
make it ten.” 

“Ten dollars, yet, Danny!” said 
Sadie, regarding her brother with affec- 
tionate admiration. 

“I’m not sure I’ll send as much as 
ten. But, anyhow, five.” 

“She'll be sure to show the check 
around to prove to those neighbors how 
good you are to her.” 

“And there will be some among 
them,” said Daniel indignantly, “that 
will be ready enough to call it stingy.” 

“Oh, well, some folks would say it 
was stingy if you sent her twenty-five 
dollars, yet!” 

“If you and Sadie want to put a lit- 
tle to what I send,” Daniel tentatively 
suggested, “we might make it ten or 
fifteen.” 

“Well,” said Jennie reluctantly, “it 
ain't fair for you to pay all, either. 
What do you say, Sadie?” 

“Well,” Sadie hesitatingly agreed; 
“for all I did want to get a new fancy 
for my white hat. How much will you 
give, Jennie?” 

“Well, if you and I each give two- 
fifty to Danny’s five or ten, that ought 
to stop her neighbors’ talkin’ out 
there.” 

“All right,” Sadie agreed pensively. 

“No use asking Hiram to contribute,” 
Daniel growled, “when he thinks we 
ought to charge her rent for the place. 
He gets angry whenever he hears I 
gave her a little. I told him once: 

“Tf I can better afford than you can 
to give her a little, and I don’t ask you 
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to help out, what are you kicking 
about ?” 

“It’s the principle of it,’ he said. 
‘If you give her money, it’s admitting 
you owe it to her—or you wouldn't 
give it to her. Now I contend that we 
don’t owe her anything.’ 

“*Well, then,’ I said, ‘when I give 
her a little now and then, I'll put it 
down on my accounts under Christian 
charities. Will that satisfy you?’ 

“But, no, even that didn’t satisfy 
him. ‘ He’s all for putting her to a 
home. And it looks now as if that’s 
what we'll have to do pretty soon,” 
Daniel concluded, rising to go to his 
office. 

Margaret looked on in silence as Jen- 
nie and Sadie each counted out care- 
fully from their purses two dollars and 
a half and passed it over to their 
brother. 

“T’ll send a check, then, to mother 
for fifteen dollars,” he said, as he put 
the money into his own purse. “I'll 
make it fifteen.” He nodded. “I’m 
willing to make it fifteen. That will 
certainly settle the gossips out there 
and keep her going for a while com- 
fortably.” 

He came across the room to Mar- 
garet’s chair by the window. 

“Good-by, my dear,” he said, bending 
to kiss her, and it took all her self- 
control not to shrink in utter repug- 
nance from his caress. 

“Oh,” she inwardly moaned as she 
turned to gaze out of the window when 
he had gone, “what crime have I com- 
mitted in marrying a man I sd 

But even in her secret thoughts she 
recoiled from the admission that she 
despised her husband, the father of her 
child. 

She went upstairs to her room to 
spend the time while she waited for 
the hour of Catherine’s arrival in put- 
ting some last touches to the baby out- 
fit she had made and in writing a note 
to Daniel’s stepmother, expressing sym- 
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pathy with her recent illness and re- 
iterating her promise to come to see 
her as soon as possible after her con- 
finement. 

“T’ll mail it myself,’ she decided as 
she sealed and stamped her letter, “or 
give it to Catherine to mail.” 

At four o’clock, feeling a little nerv- 
ous, but quite determined, she went 
downstairs to await the signal ring at 
the door. As it was ten days~since 
Catherine had been to the house, Mar- 
garet hoped that Emmy, the maid, was 
off her guard, unless the episode of 
this morning had caused Jennie and 
Sadie to renew their watchfulness. 

“It’s so stupid of them, to say the 
least, to imagine I’d submit to such 
interference in my own personal af- 
fairs,” she reflected. 

She knew their suspicions would be 
aroused if they found her in the par- 
lor, for of late she had been spending 
most of her time in her own room. 
But she felt quite ready to deal with 
them as effectively as she had that 
morning. 

She had not been downstairs long 
when a ring at the doorbell brought her 
to her feet—only to sink down again, 
trembling, for it was not the four by 
twos agreed upon between her and 
Catherine. And a moment later Mrs. 
Ocksreider was shown into the parlor. 
Jennie and Sadie, coming directly into 
the room to receive, with much satis- 
faction, this distinguished and now fre- 
quent visitor—who, until Daniel’s mar- 
riage, had limited her calls on them to 
one a year—looked surprised to see 
Margaret already there. 

“Were you expectin’ Mrs. Congress- 
man Ocksreider, that you’re down al- 
ready?” Jennie inquired suspiciously, 
when the sisters had greeted their 
guest obsequiously. 

“No, but I’m expecting Miss Hamil- 
ton,” Margaret announced quietly. “I 
have an appointment with her at four- 
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thirty. When she comes, I shall have 
to ask you all to excuse me.” ; 

Jennie and Sadie looked the con- 
sternation they felt at Margaret’s au- 
dacity, not to say disrespect, in asking 
such a person as Mrs. Ocksreider to 
excuse her because of an appointment 
with that Hamilton girl. 

“It’s to be hoped,” Jennie thought 
rapidly, “that Mrs. Ocksreider will 
think it’s a business appointment she’s 
got with our Danny’s clerk, while 
Sadie ostentatiously consulted her new 
wrist watch to see how soon they might 
expect the objectionable Miss Hamil- 
ton. 

“You and your husband’s stenogra- 
pher seem to be great friends,” said 
Mrs. Ocksreider, with what seemed to 
Margaret a rather malicious enjoyment 
of Jennie’s and Sadie’s evident dis- 
comfiture, 

“We are,” said Margaret. 

“T’ve always heard those Hamiltons 
very well spoken of—as very nice, 
worthy people,” Mrs. Ocksreider said 
in a tone of kindly condescension. 
“Where do they live, Mrs. Leitzel?” 

That Mrs. Ocksreider shouldn’t even 
know where they lived put them, of 
course, outside the pale. Jennie and 
Sadie suffered acutely at Margaret’s 
reply. 

“They live in a small house on Green 
Street,” she said; and added: “One 
of the few really distinguished homes 
in our town.” 


“Distinguished ?” 
Ocksreider, puzzled. 

“T mean, rather,-it is a home that 
has distinction—by reason of its in- 
mates and its furnishings.” 


repeated Mrs. 


ce 2? 


“Its furnishings?” questioned Mrs. 
Ocksreider, still puzzled. 

“Its pictures and books and general 
good taste. One of the few house- 
holds that have pictures and books.” 

“Oh, but we all have pictures and 
books, Mrs. Leitzel.” 
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“Real pictures, I mean. And real 
books, too.” 

* “But [’m sure most families of our 
class have the classics in their homes,” 
Mrs. Ocksreider protested. 

“The classics do help to furnish a 
room nicely, don’t they?” Margaret 
granted. “But the Hamiltons have 
books that they read—French and Ger- 
man as well as English.” 

“Well, of course, a public-school 
teacher’s home would be likely to have 
all kinds of books,” Mrs. Ocksreider 
conceded, “that society people wouldn’t 
buy.” 

“Of course,” Margaret agreed. 

“But I don’t see why that should 
make their little home on Green Street 
—what did you call it ?—distinguished.” 

“But I said the furnishings and the 
inmates gave it distinction. You see, 
I know because I am very intimate with 
them.” 

“IT have heard that you were. It’s 
so nice for your husband’s little ste- 
nographer that you should take her up 
like that. It’s so unusual, too. She’s 
very fortunate, I’m sure.” 

“It’s rather she that has taken me 
up. I’m quite proud that she thinks 
me worth the time she gives me. You 
see, she’s more than Mr. Leitzel’s 
stenegrapher—she’s an able law clerk. 
Mr. Leitzel says she’s indispensable to 
him.” 

“Then he and his sisters share your 
enthusiasm over the Hamiltons?” Mrs. 
Ocksreider inquired in a tone of polite 
skepticism. 

“I’m the only one of us all who is 
intimate with them,” Margaret stated 
complacently. 

“T didn’t see them at your reception 
last fall, did 1?” 

“They didn’t come,” Margaret read- 
ily answered. “You know they don’t 
go into society at all.” 

Jennie and Sadie felt cold as they 
heard these shameless admissions. 
Their Danny’s wife bragging of her 


intimacy with people whom she openly 
advertised as living in a small house 
on a side street and as not going into 
society! Not to go into society was. 
in the Leitzels’ eyes, to be so abjectly 
unimportant as to make you want to 
get off the earth, And Margaret 
flaunted it! 

“Ain’t she the contrary piece, 
though?” Jennie inwardly raged. 

“Ah!”  Margaret- almost jumped 
from her chair as the doorbell at this 
moment rang four by twos. ‘“That’s 
Miss Hamilton now,” she announced, 
rising and walking as quickly as she 
could across the room. “Will you 
please excuse me, Mrs. Ocksreider? 
I’m sorry, but it’s an appointment——”’ 

But as she reached the door that 
opened into the hall, she saw the front 
door closed abruptly by Emmy, the 
maid. Instantly stepping back into the 
parlor, she hurried to the window, 
rapped upon it, then raised it, and 
leaned out to speak to Miss Hamilton 
on the pavement. 

“Emmy made a mistake—I am at 
home, Catherine. Come back, and I’ll 
open the door.” 

She closed the window, and again 
made her way across the room, smiling 
in a friendly way upon Mrs. Ocksreider 
as she passed her. 

“A mistake of the maid’s. I’m see- 
ing so few people just now,” she 
dropped an explanation on her way. 

Mrs. Ocksreider’s subsequent de- 
scription of the scene, in which the 
Leitzel sisters’ horror at Mrs. Leitzel’s 
innocent candor about “those Hamil- 
tons,” and the young woman’s clever 
outwitting of her two would-be “keep- 
ers,” afforded most delectable enter- 
tainment to New Munich society for 
two months to come. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


It was late in October that the twins 
were born—a boy and a girl—and Mar- 
garet did not rise from her bed for a 
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month. It was six weeks before she 
got downstairs. 

Long before the trained nurse left 
her, she realized what, before her con- 
finement, she had dimly foreseen—the 
struggle to the death that she would 
certainly have with Jennie’s strong 
prejudices in favor of old-fashioned 
country methods of taking care of a 
baby. It was only the doctor’s powers 
of persuasion that induced the nurse, 
harassed beyond endurance by Jennie’s 
interference with her methods, to re- 
main with her patient until she was 
no longer needed. 

“You poor thing, you certainly are 
up against it!” was her parting bit of 
sympathy to Margaret. “She’ll kill off 
those precious twinlets for you, or 
she'll kill you! One of you has got 
to die. The woman’s a holy terror, 
my dear. And the other one—that 
wears Mother Hubbards and Kate 
Greenaways and Peter Thompsons and 
Heaven knows what—she’s nearly as 
bad as her sister about those babies. 


I don’t know what you’re going to do. 
You may be able to protect them when 


you’re with them. But you’ve got to 
get out sometimes for an airing with- 
out dragging the baby coach along, and 
those two,” indicating, with a twirl of 
her thumb, the twins’ redoubtable aunts, 
“will certainly kill off your babies for 
you while you’re out.” 

“If you’re sure of that, I’ll never go 
out.” 

“And you can’t look for your hus- 
band to help you any,” continued the 
nurse. “Crazy as he is over the twin- 
nies, he’ll help the old ladies kill them 
off—because he thinks their ancient 
ideas are right. The old ladies, for 
that matter, are nearly as crazy over 
the babies as he is. You’d think no- 
body but Mr. Danny Leitzel had ever 
had twins before. I never saw such a 
loony lot of people. But it’s their love 
for those children that’s going to make 
them kill them—for it does beat all the 
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way you can’t knock a new idea into 
any of them.” 

In the very hour of the nurse’s de- 
parture, Jennie—supported by Sadie, as 
always—swooped down upon Margaret 
to insist, with the triple force of con- 
viction, of tyranny, and of her love 
for Danny’s precious babies, that they 
be brought up as she knew how babies 
should be, and not by the murderous 
modern methods of exposing them to 
the night air, of bathing them all over 
every day even in winter, of feeding 
them, even up to the age of one year, 
on nothing but milk, of taking them 
outdoors every day in winter as well 
as in summer. 

“Many’s the little green mound in 
the cemetery that hadn’t ought to be 
there,” Sadie sentimentally warned 
Margaret. “So you let us teach you 
how to take care of Danny’s babies.” 

Well, the conflict of convictions be- 
tween the mother .on the one side, and 
the aunts and the father on the other, 
was not settled in a day, nor yet in a 
week. It was, indeed, prolonged to 
the inevitable end. But while the strife 
and tumult of battle raged, the mother’s 
will was carried out, at the cost to 
her of a nervous energy she was in no 
wise strong enough to expend. 

The fact that the twins throve won- 
derfully under Margaret’s régime did 
not in the least modify the Leitzels’ 
prejudices against it. Daniel could not 
help believing profoundly in the wis- 
dom of his sisters, since they had made 
such a success of him. And never 
once in his life had he failed to “come 
out on top” when following their ad- 
vice. He admired and respected them, 
and he felt as much affection for them 
as he was capable of feeling for any 
one; so that, with his loyalty to them 
challenged by that force which to most 
men is the strongest in life—the love 
for a woman—the atmosphere of his 
home was, just at present, rather un- 
comfortably surcharged. 
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They saw, through the long French window opening on to the porch, their stcpmother bending over the 
sleeping infants, and Margaret standing at her side, her arm about her waist. 


But in spite of this and of his actual 
bewilderment at the continued obsti- 
nacy of a wife who, though tenderly 
beloved, indulged, and petted, dared to 
stand out against not only his sisters, 
but against him, Daniel was so radi- 
antly proud and happy at finding him- 
self the father of a son and a daugh- 
ter at one stroke that he discussed with 
every one he met the charms, the char- 
acteristics, and the habits of his off- 
spring; told his colleagues in business 
what food formula agreed with his girl 
baby, who was being brought up on 
the bottle—the mother being able to 


nurse only one child and that one be- 
ing, of course, by his wish, the boy; 
delivered to every one who would hear 
him his views on modern fallacies in 
the care of infants; and invited the 
opinions even of his employees as to 
suitable or desirable names for the 
daughter, the son being of course 
Daniel, junior. 

One mild day in January—after a 
siege of more than usually bitter op- 
position on Jennie’s part to the twins 
being kept on the piazza all the morn- 
ing—Margaret found herself, during 
the afternoon, in a blessed solitude in 
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the family sitting room, Jennie and 
Sadie having gone out calling. So tired 
and heartsick was she that she did not 
even feel any desire to call up Cathe- 
rine and ask her to share her few hours 
of freedom from interference and fear 
of harm to her babies. The twins were 
again healthily sleeping on the porch 
outside the sitting room, and Margaret 
had given herself up to the sweet peace 
of this respite—reading, dreaming, rest- 
ing—when presently the doorbell rang, 
and a moment later Emmy ushered into 
the sitting room a feeble old woman 
dressed in the plain religious habit of 
the Mennonites. 

Margaret instantly knew who the vis- 
itor was, and as she went to her, fook 
her two hands in both her own, kissed 
her, and looked down into the motherly 
old face with its expression of child- 
like innocence and sweetness, she was 
thankful that the rest of the family 
were not at home and that she could 
for a little while bask in the warmth 
of this kindly human countenance. 

As she made her visitor comfortable 
in Danny’s big easy-chair before the 
fire and had Emmy bring in some hot 
tea and toast, the old woman’s beam- 
ing gratitude betrayed how unlooked 
for were such attentions in this home 
of her stepchildren. 

“T’ll soon get my breath,” she said 
feebly, as she sipped her tea. “I do 
get out of puff so quick, still, since 
my lungs took so bad this fall.” 

“It was really too much of a trip 
for you to take, and all alone,” said 
Margaret solicitously. “I was just this 
very day deciding that I would go out 
to see you some time this week, if I 
could manage it. It’s very hard for 
me to get away, or I should have been 
to see you before this.” 

“Well, my dear, what brang me in 
to-day was that I just had to see Danny 
and the girls on a little business, and 
so my neighbor fetched me ‘in in his 
automobile. J couldn’t spare the money 
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to come by train. But,” she said trem- 
ulously, “he made his automobile go 
so unmannerly fast I didn’t have no 
pleasure. He sayed he ain’t commonly 
got the fashion of goin’ so fast, but, 
you see, he raced another automobile. 
He took me along for kindness, but 
indeed I’m sorry to say I didn’t enjoy 
myself.” : 

“It was a strain on you, I can see,” 
said Margaret sympathetically. 

“But the tea’s makin’ me feel ail 
right again,” said Mrs. Leitzel reas- 
suringly. “It’s wonderful kind of you 
to give it to me—but I didn’t want to 
make no bother. I seen Danny down 
at his office, and when he told me the 
girls wasn’t home this after, I came 
up here on the chancet of seein’ you 
alone, and them dear little twinses. 
Indeed, I felt I got to see them two 
twin babies before I died, a’ready. You 
see, I knowed by your nice letters to 
me that you’d treat me kind, and in- 
deed I had afraid to try to go back 
home alone on the train. I conceited 
that mebby you'd take me to the depot,” 
with timid wistfulness, “and put me on 
the right train, and then I wouldn’t 
have so afraid. Danny thinks I went 
straight .off home by myself. But in- 
deed I didn’t darst to.” 

“Of course I'll take care of you. 
3ut you must not think of leaving be- 
fore to-morrow, when you’ve had a 
chance to get thoroughly rested.” 

“Oh, but my dear,” said Mrs. Leitzel 
nervously, “Danny give me the money 
to pay my way back home and he 
thinks I went. And, you see, it would 
put the girls out to have to make up the 
spare bed just for me.” 

“But who could be more -important 
than you? You who took care of them 
all when they were children! Indeed 
I shan’t let you go a step to-day!” 

“Did they tell you I took care of 
them, my dear?” asked Mrs. Leitzel, 
puzzled. “Because they never talked 
to me that way. And Danny tried to 















show me this after, when I put it to 
him that now I couldn’t hold out no 
longer to support myself gardenin’ on 
the old place—he sayed I hadn’t no 
claim on him. I don’t know,” she 
added sadly, “what I’ll do. I’m too 
old and feeble to work any more, my 
dear. God knows I would if I eould. 
I’d work for all of them as well as 
for myself—the way I used to—if I 
had strength to. But I come in to-day 
to tell Danny that at last I’m done out. 
Yes, the doctor says I got tendencies 
and things and that I got to be awful 
careful.” 

“Tendencies?” asked Margaret. 

“He says I got somepin stickin’ in 
me.” 

“Something sticking in you! Do you 
mean that you swallowed a bone or 
something ?” 

“No, my dear, I didn’t swallow 
nothin’. I got a tendency stickin’ in 
me that might give pneumonia. So I 
come to ask Danny to-day if—if he 
couldn’t mebby spare me somethin’,” 
she faltered, “to live on for the little 
time I got left, so that I don’t have to 
go to the poorhouse.” There was a 
childlike fear in her aged eyes. 

“When you told Danny all this,” 
asked Margaret, laying her hand on 
Mrs. Leitzel’s, “he said you had no 
claim on him?” 

The old woman’s lips quivered, and 
she pressed them together for an in- 
stant before she answered: 

“He tole me he'd talk it all over, 
oncet, with Hiram and the girls. But” 
—she shook her head—‘“I’m afraid 
Hiram’s less merciful than any of my 
children, and he'll urge ’em to put me 
to such a home for paupers—and, oh, 
Margaret Dare I call you ‘Mar- 
aret’?” 

“What else would you call your son’s 
wife, dearie?” 

“T have so glad Danny has such a 
sweet wife. I wouldn’t uv believed 
he’d marry a lady that would be so 
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nice and common to me. It wonders 
me. I can’t hardly believe it.” 

“But you are good to me—making 
me that lovely quilt and the baby socks. 
I use the quilt all the time, and one 
of the twins is wearing the socks now. 
How could even Hiram be hard to 
you?” 

“But Hiram and the others is wery 
different to what you are.” Mrs. Leit- 
zel shook her head. “Danny says if 
he did pay me a little to live on, Hiram 
would have awful cross at him. You 
see, my dear, the reason I ain’t got 
anythin’ saved, as they think I had 
ought to have, is that I never could 
make enough off of the wegetables I 
raised in the back yard to keep myself 
and pay for all the repairs on the old 
place; for all, I done a good bit— 
enough, anyhow, to keep the old place 
from fallin’ in on me. I don’t know 
how I’d uv lived all these years if it 
hadn’t uv been for the kindness of my 
neighbors. And now Danny says if | 
can’t keep myself at all no more”’— 
again she pressed her lips together for 
an instant—‘“he don’t see nothin’ for 
it but that I go to a old woman’s home. 
He calls it a old woman’s home, but 
he means the poorhouse.” 

“Mother,” said Margaret, clasping 
the hand she held, “I wish you would 
tell me the whole story of your life 
with Daniel and Hiram and the girls. 
Begin, please, away back at ‘Once upon 
a time.”” 

Mrs. Leitzel smiled as she looked 
gently and gratefully upon Daniel’s 
young wife, who wasn’t too proud to 
call her “mother.” 

“Well, my dear, I married John Leit- 
zel when Danny was only six months 
old—because them childern needed a 
mother. John drank hard, and it was 
too much for them young folks to earn 
the livin’ and keep house and take care 
of a baby. I married John because I 
pitied ’em all, and so’s I could take 
hold and help. Jennie was fifteen, 
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Hiram thirteen, and Sadie ten—and 
then the baby, Danny. I sent the three 
older ones to school and [| took in 
washin’s and kep’ care of the baby and 
did the housekeepin’ and the sewin’. 

“T kep’ Jennie in school till she could 
pass the county superintendent’s exam- 
ination a’ready and get such a certifi- 
cate you mind of, and get elected to 
teach the district school. And with 
all my hard work, I kep’ her dressed 
as well as I otherwise could. For I 
was always handy with the needle, and 
Jennie and Sadie was always so fond 
for the cloe’s. 

“Well, when at last Jennie come 
home with her certificate to teach, my, 
but we was all proud! Indeed, I wasn’t 
more proud when Hiram got his paper 
that he was now a real preacher—sich 
a seminary preacher, mind you!— 
though that was a long time afterward. 

“Well, I thought it would go easier 
for me, mebby, when Jennie got her 
school. But, you see, she had so am- 
bitious to dress nice and do for Danny 
—he was such a smart little fellah— 
that I had still to take in washin’s and 
go out by the day to work. Hiram 
he worked the little farm we had, and 
I helped him, too, in the busy seasons, 
to save the cost of a hired man, for 
our place had such a heavy mortgage 
that the interest took near all we could 
scrape together. Yes, for nine years 
and a half we struggled along like that 
and then at last John died. And, mind 
you, the wery next month after he 
died, we all of a suddint found coal 
on our land.- Yes, who'd ever uv looked 
for such an unexpected ewent as that! 
Ain’t?” 

“To whom did the land belong?” 
asked Margaret. 

“It had belonged to my husband’s 
first wife, but she had willed it over 
to him before she died. So it was 
hisn.” : 

“Oh, but, my dear, then you were 
7 
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entitled to one-third of it—if you didn’t 
sign away your rights!” 

“Indeed, no; [ didn’t sign nothin’. 
Leave me tell you somethin’, my dear. 
John, on his deathbed, he thanked me 
for all I done, and his dyin’ orders 
to me was: ‘Don’t you never leave 
Jennie and the rest get you to sign 
away your rights in the farm that you 
worked so hard to keep in the family. 
If it wasn’t for you,’ he sayed, ‘we 
would uy been sold out of here long 
ago, and the childern all bound out 
and me in the poorhouse. And if I 
had the money for a lawyer, I’d sign 
the whole farm over to you before I 
die.’ 

**No, John,’ I sayed; ‘that wouldn’t 
be right, neither—to give it to me over 
your childern’s heads.’ 

“Well, anyway,’ he says, ‘it’s too 
late now, sO you just pass me your 
solemn promise on my deathbed that 
you'll never leave ’em persuade you to 
sign nothin’ without you first leave one 
of your Mennonite brethren look it over 
and say you ain’t signin’ away your 
rights.’ 

“So I passed my promise, and I’ve 
kep’ it, though it has certainly went 
hard for me to keep it. Danny wor- 
ried me often a’ready, these thirty years 
back, to sign a paper, and it used to 
make him wonderful put out when I 
had to tell him, still, that I'd sign if 
he’d leave one of our Mennonite breth- 
ren read it first and say if I was 
breakin’ my word to John or no. 

“Danny always sayed he-didn’t want 
our affairs made so public and the 
Mennonite brother would have too 
much to say. So then I had to say I 
couldn’t sign it; I couldn’t break my 
word to John on his deathbed. Many’s 
the time I was sorry I passed that 
promise to John—they all have so cross 
at me because I won’t sign nothin’. 
You see, they always was generous to 
me, givin’ me the house and back yard 
to live in without rent. But to be sure 
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I couldn’t break my word to my dyin’ 
man.” 

Margaret saw that there had been no 
self-interest in her refusal to sign away 
her rights, but that the binding quality 
of a deathbed promise was to her a 
fetish, a superstition. And it was this, 
no doubt, that Catherine had meant in 
speaking of her “breastplate of right- 
eousness”; her conscientious devotion 
to her solemn vow had shielded her 
from the snare of the fowler—from 
“the greed of the vulture,” Catherine 
had said. 

“And lately,” Mrs. Leitzel continued 
her story, “Danny didn’t bother me no 
more to sign nothin’. But to-day,” she 
concluded, suddenly looking very weak 
and helpless, as she leaned far back 
in her chair, “to-day he ast me again, 
and he sayed it couldn’t make no mat- 
ter to me now, when I was so near 
my end, and if I’d sign a paper, he'd 
not leave the others put me to the poor- 
house. But I tole him if I was so 
soon to come before my Maker, I 
darsent go with a broken promise on 
my soul. If only I hadn’t never passed 
that promise, my dear! John meant it 
in kindness to me, but, you see’”’—she 
suddenly sobbed—“it’s sendin’ me to 
the poorhouse to end my days.” 

“Oh, but, my dear,” exclaimed Mar- 
garet, her face flushed with excitement, 
“why didn’t you, from the very first, 
get your one-third interest in those coal 
lands? You were, and are, entitled to 
a 

“Well,” said Mrs. Leitzel, “right in 
the beginnin’, when they first found the 
coal, they got me to say I’d be satisfied 
to take the house and back yard for my 
share—not to keep, of course, but to 
live on for the rest of my life. And, 
seein’ the land had been their own 
mother’s, that was a lot more’n I had 
the right to look for. To be sure,” 
she explained gently, “‘you couldn’t- ex- 
pect your stepchildern to care for you 
as your own flesh and blood might.” 
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“You cared for them as if they were 
your own flesh and blood. Tell me— 
you did not sign an agreement, did you, 
to accept the house and back yard in 
lieu of your one-third interest in the 
estate?” 

“No, for that would uv been break- 
in’ the promise I passed to John. For, 
you see, Danny never would leave one 
of the brethren look over the paper he 
wanted me to sign, and say whether 
I could do it without breakin’ my word. 
So I never signed nothin’.” 

“Then the only thing you need to 
establish your absolute right to one- 
third of the income of the coal lands 
—now enjoyed by your stepchildren 
and excluding you—is the proof that 
the title to those laads was vested ab- 
solutely in your husband at the time of 
his death. If it wasn’t, you have no 
case. If it was,. you’ve plenty of 
money. You see, my brother-in-law is 
a lawyer, and l’ve imbibed a little bit 
of legal knowledge. But I have an 
intimate friend, Miss Catherine Hamil- 
ton, who knows nearly as much law 
as Daniel does, and I'll get her to look 
up the courthouse records for your 
husband’s title to that land. And then, 
my dear, if we find it! Oh, my stars!” 

“But, Margaret,” the old woman pro- 
tested fearfully, “you'll get ’em all 
down on you if you go and do some- 
pin like that.” 

“You see,” Margaret gravely ex- 
plained, “/ am living on this money 
that belongs to you—and my children 
will be living on it, inheriting it. I 
couldn’t bear that, of course.” 

“Do you mean,” faltered Mrs. Leit- 
zel, “you think they cheated me? 
There’s others tried to hint that to me, 
and J wouldn’t never listen to it. 
Why, Hiram’s a Christian minister, and 
they’re all church members and pro- 
fessin’ Christians. They wouldn’t steal, 
dear—and from an old woman like 
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members and professing Christians. 
We'll investigate it, my dear,” Marga- 
ret repeated firmly. 

“But I wouldn’t want to be the cause 
of you and Danny’s fallin’ out, little 
girl. That I certainly wouldn’t. And 
dear me, if you got Jennie down on 
you yet!” 

“She couldn’t be much more down 
on me than she is. And during all 
these years, you know, you've stood up 
to them for the sake of a sacred prom- 
ise. I hope I haven’t less courage.” 

“Don’t you think Danny’s too smart 
a lawyer, my dear, for you to get round 
him?” Mrs. Leitzel anxiously tried to 
avert the disaster that Margaret’s sug- 
gestion surely presaged. 

“My brother-in-law is a smart law- 
yer, too. I'll write to him this very 
night, put the case to him—omitting 
names—and ask his advice. Ah’’—she 
suddenly lowered her voice—“here 
come ‘the girls.” Don’t breathe a word 
of what I’ve said to you.” 

“Oh, no; indeed I won’t! I know 
how cross they’d have at me. My 
dear,” she added, clinging to Margaret’s 
hand, “stay by me, will you? Please! 
Jennie and Sadie won't like it so well 
that I come. I conceited I’d get away 
before they got back—and they’re likely 
to scold me some, my dear, and——” 

Margaret stooped over her impul- 
sively and kissed her forehead. 

“Come out to the porch with me and 
see the babies.” 

When, a moment later, Jennie and 
Sadie came into the room, they saw, 
through the long French window open- 
ing on to the porch, their stepmother 
bending over the sleeping infants in 
the big double coach, and Margaret 
standing at her side, her arm about 
her waist. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
“Why!” exclaimed Jennie, as she 


grudgingly shook hands with her step- 
mother when Margaret returned with 
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her to the sitting room. “You here! 
We saw Danny downtown just now, 
and he said he gave you money to get 
home.” 

“Yes,” added Sadie, also shaking 
hands reluctantly, “we didn’t look to 
see you here. Anyhow, Danny thought 
you went to the depot from his office.” 

“But,” smiled Margaret, “she gave 
me the pleasant surprise of a call. I 
am so glad, because I wanted so much 
to know her—my husband’s mother 
and the babies’ grandmother. How 
pretty your flowers look, Sadie!” she 
added diplomatically and quite insin- 
cerely, for she groaned inwardly at the 
bunch of little artificial roses Sadie 
girlishly wore on the lapel of her coat. 
. ‘What is this to do?” Jennie sud- 
denly demanded, as her eyes fell upon 
the tea table. 

“We've been having tea and toast.” 

“Well!” breathed Sadie. 

“Upon my word!” exclaimed Jen- 
nie. “You stopped Emmy in her Sa’ur- 
day’s werk to make tea and toast in 
the middle of the afternoon, yet!” 

“It took her just fifteen minutes.” 

“She ain’t ever to be hindered in 
her Sa’urday’s work. She has a cake 
to bake for Sunday, then.” 

“But you know,” said Margaret pa- 
tiently, “you stopped her on wash day 
to make tea for Mrs. Ocksreider.” 

“Well, but mom ain’t used to tea in 
the afternoon, and Mrs. Ocksreider is. 
Anyhow, who’s keepin’ house here, 
Margaret?” 

“But surely I may have a cup of 
tea with your mother if I wish to, in 
this house?” 

“But it up-mixes my accounts when 
you do somepin like this. Danny pays 
half of all the expenses here, and Sadie 
and I pay half.” 

“Oh, I see!” Margaret breathed 
rather than spoke. “But, after all, 
Jennie, it’s quite a simple matter— 
charge the tea, sugar, milk, and bread 
and butter to Daniel’s side of your ac- 
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“God help me,” was the ery of her heart, “that I cannot even hate him! 
He is too utterly pitiable!” 
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count, and I'll take the responsibility 
of it.” 

Jennie turned abruptly to her step- 
mother. 

“It’s gettin’ late on you, mom, to get 
out home. You don’t want to get there 
after dark, with a half mile to walk 
from the station, yet. Before I take 
off my coat and hat, I better see you 
on the street car that’ll take you to the 
depot for the five o’clock train.” 

“Yes, Jennie,” the old woman an- 
swered submissively. “I was just 
a-goin’ to start to go when you caine.” 

She rose with an effort from the 
comfortable chair before the fire in 
which Margaret had again placed her. 
But Margaret at once pressed her back 
into her seat. 

“You will be glad to know, Jennie, 
that I have persuaded mother to spend 
the night with us,” she said. “She is 
too tired from her journey to go back 
before to-morrow.” 

“She never stops the night with us, 
Margaret,” Jennie coldly returned. 
“Come on, mom, I'll put you on the 
street car.” 

“But isn’t it nice,” cried Margaret, 
holding her arm around Mrs. Leitzel 
to keep Jennie off, “that I’ve succeeded 
in coaxing her to stay to-night? Such 
a pleasant surprise for Daniel when he 
comes home to find you here, dear! 
What is home without a grandmother ? 
Good discipline for Daniel, too, to have 
to give up this armchair for one even- 
ing. Even I have to get out of it when 
he wants it. But naturally he can’t 
put his mother out of the only really 
comfortable chair in the house.” 

“But Danny paid for that chair,” ex- 
plained Sadie. “It would be funny— 
ain’t?—if he couldn’t sit in his own 
chair when he wants.” 

“The spare-room bed ain’t made up.” 
Jennie frowned at Margaret. “And 
nobody has time to make it up at four 
o’clock on Saturday afternoon. Any- 
how, strangers stoppin’ overnight is 
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apt to give Sadie the headache. And 
mom never wants to be away from her 
own bed. She never can home herself 
in a strange bed, can you, mom?” 

3ut Margaret spoke before Mrs. 
Leitzel could reply. 

“T'll make up the guest bed. It won’t 
take me ten minutes. Mother”’—she 
patted Mrs. Leitzel’s shoulder—‘“TI’ll be 
right downstairs again in ten minutes.” 

But Mrs. Leitzel clung to her hand. 

“Don’t let me alone with Stay 
by me, Margaret!” she pleaded piti- 
fully. 

“You shall come upstairs with me, 
then, to my room,” Margaret said, 
helping her rise to her feet. 

“No, Margaret, mom’s to go back on 
the five o’clock train,” affirmed Jennie 
peremptorily. “Our Danny give her the 
money to go back. It ain’t for you to 
be usin’ our clean linens to make up 
the spare bed. Come on, mom!” 


Jennie laid an ungentle grasp upon 
her stepmother’s arm, but Margaret, 
her face suddenly ablaze with indigna- 


tion, confronted her. 

“Jennie! This is my husband’s home 
—and his feeble mother shall be his 
guest and mine until to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

“She ain’t his mother—she ain’t even 
a blood relation! And what right have 
you, V’'d like to know, to meddle in 
our family affairs?” Jennie demanded 
fiercely. “It’s just your contrariness— 
that makes you want to do everythin’ 
that you see will spite us. For what 
other reason would a person like you 
have for takin’ up with an uneducated 
old woman like mom? You wouldn’t 
look at a person like her if it was not 
to spite us!” 

“What right have I? The right of 
the humane to protect the helpless from 
brutality, under any and all circum- 
stances, without exception. She shall 
not leave this house to-day !” 

“Now, mom’”—Sadie turned on her 
stepmother—“you see what you make 
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by comin’ here like this, without leavin’ 
us know. Ain’t you worryin’ us enough 
all the time, without raisin’ more trou- 
ble between us and Danny’s wife, yet?” 

“Yes, yes, I’ll go. Please, my dear” 
—she turned to Margaret—‘leave me 
go. I’d rather die on the way home 
than stay and make it unhappy for 
you, Margaret. Danny will take up 
for them, you know, so I can’t stay 
and make trouble. Leave me go, my 
dear.” 

“But if you don’t make your mother 
welcome here,” Margaret addressed 
both Jennie and Sadie, “I shall have to 
go with her. I can take her to Cathe- 
rine Hamilton’s for the night, or,” she 
added, with sudden inspiration, “to 
Mrs. Ocksreider’s—and ask her if she 
won’t give her a bed until the morning. 
She shall not take that journey to- 
night!” 

Jennie glared in baffled fury, while 
Sadie turned white with dismay. 

“Danny won’t leave you do such an 
outrageous thing,” the older sister said 
hoarsely. 

“Daniel can’t stop me. Come, 
mother.” 

“You don’t mean to say you’d do as 
mean a thing as that—take mom to Mrs. 
Ocksreider’s!” 

“But I'm so sure that Mrs. Ocks- 
reider is the very person who would 
be glad to receive her for the night.” 

“You up and tell me to my face 
you’d disgrace us like that?” 

“But where would the disgrace come 
in?” asked Margaret innocently. 

“Where would the disgrace come 
in?” repeated Jennie hotly. “Don’t 
you see any disgrace in tellin’ Mrs. 
Ocksreider that we won’t leave our 
mother—even if she is our stepmother 
—sleep at our place overnight?” 

“Then you admit that you are acting 
disgracefully in turning her out?” 

“You wait till Danny comes home, 
and he’ll show you if you can go 
against me like this in his house,” Jen- 


nie violently threatened, more furious 
than ever at having been trapped by 
her own words. “Now you leave mom 
be till I take her out to the car.” 

“No, Jennie, if she goes, I go with 
her—to our friend, Mrs. Ocksreider’s. 
Therefore, it behooves you - 

But it was just at this instant that 
the sitting-room door opened and 
Daniel walked into their midst. 

“Margaret, I’ve got an automobile 
at the door. Get your hat 6 

He stopped short in astonishment at 
sight of his stepmother—at Margaret’s 
attitude of shielding her against the 
evidently furious antagonism of Jennie 
and the cold disapproval of Sadie. 

“Well?” he demanded _ testily. 
“What’s up? How did you get up 
here, mother ?” . 

“Yes, how did she? When you gave 
her the money to go home, yet !” scolded 
Sadie. 

Margaret, leaving the statement of 
the situation to Jennie, remained 
silent. 

“Who brought you up here?” Daniel 
inquired of the old woman. 

“T came by myself, Danny. I wanted 
to see your wife and the twinses—and 
I conceited I’d be gone before the girls 
got home. But Ill go right aways now. 
I’m sorry I come. I didn’t want to 
make no trouble xt 

She made a movement from Mar- 
garet’s side, but the latter clasped her 
firmly. 

“Margaret,” 
‘tet her go!” 

“TI have invited her to spend the night 
here, Daniel. She is not able to go 
home to-night.” 

“T’'ll take care of that. This is not 
your affair. Let her alone—take your 
hands off her!” 

“Will you let her spend the night 
here?” 

“I said I would take care of that. 
Take your hands off her!” 

Margaret obeyed. 


commanded Daniel, 
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“Now come here, mother.” 

Mrs. Leitzel walked feebly toward 
him, but Margaret walked beside her. 

“Now, you see, Danny, how contrary 
she acts,” Jennie broke forth. “I 
wanted to take mom out to the trolley 
car, and Margaret wouldn’t leave her 
come along. When mom said she 
wanted to come, too!” 

“Well, J’m here now,” returned 
Daniel grimly. “I'll take you to the 
station, mother,” he announced conclu- 
sively, taking the old woman’s arm. 

“Daniel! Your mother can’t go 
home alone this evening! It would be 
cruel of you to send her.” 

Daniel, ignoring her, led his mother 
to the hall. 

“T tell you I’m going to stop this 
cruelty!” cried Margaret, darting up- 
stairs to get her wraps. 

She was down again almost imme- 
diately, her coat over her arm; but 
when she reached the sidewalk, the 


automobile contajning her husband and 
his mother was beyond her reach. 
“I may be able to get to the station 


before that five o’clock train,” she 
thought, starting almost on a run to 
go the length of the town to the depot, 
putting on her coat and gloves as she 
went. “I believe his mother will die 
on the way if she goes—and has to 
walk that half mile alone in the dark, 
after being subjected to all this horri- 
ble scene. Oh, my God! What people 
they are!” 

She realized, on her way, that her 
purse was empty—her monthly allow- 
ance having been spent—and that she 
had not even money for trolley-car 
fares—a serious handicap in her efforts 
to help Mrs. Leitzel. 

When, panting for breath, a sharp 
pain in her side, she reached the sta- 
tion, the train to Martz was just pull- 
ing out. 

Daniel, smiling blandly, came to- 
ward her along the platform. 

“God help me,” was the cry of her 
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heart, “that I cannot even hate him! 
He is too utterly pitiable! If I could 
hate him, there might be some hope 
for us.” 

“Want to take a little ride, my dear?” 
he inquired, waving his hand to the 
waiting automobile. 

“Take me home,” she. returned 
weakly, feeling suddenly collapsed and 
helpless. 

“You know,” he said as he helped 
her into the car, “you ought not to ex- 
cite yourself like this. It’s bad for 
Daniel, junior’s, milk. About some- 
thing, too, that is no concern of yours! 
And I want to warn you also,” he 
added, lowering his voice so that the 
chauffeur might not hear him, as the 
car turned-into the street, “that you’ve 
got to refrain from offending Jennie 
and Sadie so constantly. They have a 
lot of money to leave to our children. 
Keep on offending them as you are do- 
ing, and they’ll will all they have to 
Hiram’s children,” said Daniel in_a tone 
that expressed all the horror such @ 
possibility contained for him. 

Margaret did not reply. 

“You get me?” Daniel inquired. 

“Considerations like that, Daniel, 
have never entered into my philosophy 
of life, thank God!” 

“Margaret, you really must break 
yourself of this dreadful habit of 
swearing. It’s so unladylike. And so 
unchristian !” 

“Oh, my good Lord, Daniel! Don’t 
dare to talk to me about anything’s be- 
ing ‘unchristian’! When you have 
just done a cruel, cruel thing to your 
aged, helpless mother! I don’t profess 
and loudly flaunt my ‘Christian princi- 
ples,’ but I do believe in the Golden 
Rule. Evidently you don’t. Don’t 
speak to me!” 

“Hoity-toity ! 
trams, Margaret. 
boy, you know.” 

“Why don’t you tell the Y. W. C. A. 
about your smart deal with your ten- 


Cut out those tan- 
They’re bad for the 
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ant, George Trout, and your treatment 
of your stepmother? Maybe they’d 
send you another congratulatory letter 
that you could have published in the 
Intelligencer.” 

“You heed my warning about offend- 
ing Jennie and Sadie,” was Daniel’s 
reply. 

“At the time of your father’s death 
was the title of your farm at Martz 
vested absolutely in him?” 

Margaret had the satisfaction of see- 
ing Daniel start and turn red at her 
question as he turned abruptly and 
looked at her. 

“What makes you ask that?” he de- 
manded nervously. 

“Was it?” she repeated. 

“Why do you wish to know?” 

“Tt was,” she affirmed. 

“How do you know?” he questioned 
sharply. 

“That same old woman’s intuition.” 

“TI insist on your answering me in- 
telligibly. What do you know of busi- 
yess matters like that, anyhow ?” 

“Not much—but a little.” 

“Understand, Margaret, once and for 
all, that my business affairs and that 
of my folks are no least concern of 
yours.” 

“Yours are.” 

“They are not 

“Oh, yes, they are, Daniel. 


? 


You and 


. Lare life partners, and I am the mother 


of your heirs. Therefore, I have 
everything to do with your business. 
Neither I nor my children shall live on 
stolen money.” 

“Stolen money! You talk to me of 
stolen money—when I stand in this 
community as the one honest, upright, 
Christian lawyer! Gracious, Margaret, 
I certainly expected that after the chil- 
dren were born I’d have back again 
the sweet girl I married. I’m begin- 
ning to feel that I’ve been awfully 
taken in.” 

Margaret leaned back in the auto- 
mobile, closed her eyes, and did not 
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answer. During the remainder of the 
ride, the silence between them was un- 
broken. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Immediately after dinner, Margaret 
went to her room, got into a negligee, 
and, sitting down at her writing desk, 
began a letter to Walter. 

She stated the case of the Leitzel 
coal lands under the guise of Western 
gold mines, and asked her brother-in- 
law to give her all possible light on 
the legality of the case for the benefit 
of the “grandmother.” She wrote: 

If the laws governing such a case differ 
greatly in the different States, please give 
me all the general information on the sub- 
ject you can. This is a very important mat- 
ter to me, Walter, though I can’t tell you 
why. Nor can I explain to you why I con- 
sult you, rather than Daniel, on a question of 
law. The fact is, | am preparing a little 
surprise for Daniel. 

At this point in her letter, she paused, 
resting her elbow on her desk and her 
head on her hand. 

“Walter will see right through my 
disguises and subterfuges,” she re- 
flected. “He will understand perfectly 
what the surprise is that I am prepar- 
ing for Daniel. And in his reply, he 
will undoubtedly tell me what the law 
of Pennsylvania is in regard to such a 
case as I’ve outlined. Well,” she 
sighed drearily, “I can’t help it if he 
does see through it. I can’t be a party 
to defrauding that old woman—as I 
would be if I consented to live here 
on money that ought to be hers.” 

She took up her pen again and 
dipped it into the ink—but the bedroom 
door opened and Daniel entered. 

She looked so pretty in her dainty 
pink negligee, with her abundant dark 
hair hanging in two heavy braids down 
her back, that Daniel, despite the cold- 
ness that had prevailed at dinner, came 
to her side, put his bony arm about her 
shoulders, and patted her bare arm 
“Writing to Walter, I see,” he re- 











marked, and she 
quickly covered her 
letter with a blotter. 

“Yes,” she an- 
swered. 

“Glad you are. I’ve 
not yet got an an- 
swer out of him. 
Are you, my dear, re- 
penting of your un- 
wifely behavior and 
writing to him what 
I want you to?” 

“I’m doing what | 


consider my _ wifely 
duty, yes.” 
“Good! I knew 


I’d get my sweet girl 
back again. Let me 
see what you’ve writ- 
ten. All this!” he 
exclaimed, reaching 
across the desk to 
pick up her letter. 

Sut Margaret, 
looking at him in 
startled amazement, 
held him off. 

“T haven’t said you 
could read my letter, 
Daniel.” 

“Do you have se- 
crets from me, Mar- 
garet ?” 

“Do you have any 
from me, Daniel?” 

“That’s neither here nor _ there. 
Come, let me see your letter, my dear.” 

“T don’t wish to. Why do you want 

tor” 
“You are writing something to your 
brother-in-law you don’t want me to 
know about?” he accused her, his nar- 
row gaze piercing her. 

Margaret quickly decided to resort 
to guile. 

“Daniel”—she smiled upon him— 
“Tm preparing a little surprise for 
you.” 

“A surprise?” he repeated. 
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“Do you have any secrets from me, Margaret?” 


“Yes. Now, while I’m finishing my 
letter, | want you to do something fqr 
me. Will you?” 

“What ?” 

“Is there any way of finding out by 
telephone or telegraph,” she asked, her 
eyes big and sad, her lips drooping, 
“whether your poor mother is by this 
time safe at home? I shan’t sleep a 
wink to-night from worrying over that, 
half-mile walk she had to take after 
dark.” 

“She didn’t have to take the half- 
mile walk. I arranged for that. I 
gave her a quarter to pay for a bus 
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ride from the station to her house, and 
I phoned to Abe Schwenck to meet 
her train with the bus. Could I have 
done more?” 

“You really did all that?” she asked, 
her face lighting with relief. 

“T did all that. So, you see, I’m not 
‘cruel’ and ‘hard-hearted.’ I did all 
that for one who is no relation to me 
and has no claim on me.” 

“The claim of gratitude?” Margaret 
suggested. “Or of mere humanity ?” 

“As for gratitude, haven’t we repaid 
her for her ten years’ service for us 
by our thirty-five years of taking care 
of her?” 

“Taking care of her?” 

“We've never charged her a cent of 
rent for thirty-five years.” 

“Why wouldn’t you let her stay here 
to-night ?” 

“Because we don’t want to start that 
kind of thing, or she’d be here on our 
hands all the time. Once we take her 
in, we'll never be able to shake her 
off, and we don’t want her.” 

es eT ad 

“Of course you see. Now give mea 
kiss, and promise me you will turn over 
a new leaf and not be so stubborn about 
the care of the babies and about Cathe- 
rine Hamilton and about all the other 
little matters in which you tease me 
so that I’ve got indigestion,” he said 
fretfully. 

“T act only as I must, Daniel,” said 
Margaret sadly. “It gives me some- 
thing worse than indigestion.” 

“Look at Hiram’s Lizzie! She never 
antagonizes the girls the way you do,” 
he complained, genuine anxiety in his 
voice. 

“She doesn’t live with them.” 

“Well, but don’t you see that’s where 
we have the advantage over Hiram? 
They’ll get more attached to our chil- 
dren because they'll see more of them. 
If you acted toward my sisters as you 
should, as your duty to me and to your 
children requires that you should, they 
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might leave nearly all they have to 
our children, giving Hiram’s children 
merely small bequests.” 

“Tf I should let them have their way 
with our babies, they certainly would 
leave all their money to Hiram’s chil- 
dren, for there wouldn’t be any babies 
in this house. They’d kill them off with 
slow torture.” 

“Hiram’s children haven’t died, and 
Lizzie does with them as Jennie and 
Sadie have always advised her to do.” 

“Exceptions to every rule,” Margaret 
briefly replied, unwilling to betray 
Lizzie. 

“Well,” said Daniel emphatically, 
“you keep up your present injudicious 
course and the day will come when 
your children themselves will reproach 
you for having deprived them, by your 
sheer perversity, of what was justly 
their due.” 

“T hope to bring them up too well 
for that.” 

“And I hope to bring them up to 
have a little more judgment about 
money than you have, my dear. Well, 
I should say so! Or they would be 
ill prepared to take care of all they 
will inherit.” 

“They will inherit a great deal, will 
they?” Margaret casually inquired. 

“Enough to need some common 
sense in the management of it.” 

“Couldn’t «you spare a little from 
what they'll inherit to keep that dear 
old stepmother of yours for her few 
remaining years?” 

“Margaret,” said Daniel curtly, “I 
tell you again I want no interference 
from you in my family affairs.” 

“Well, then, can you, or can you not, 
afford to give me more than ten dol- 
lars a month for pocket money? I find 
it embarrassing to be out of money as 
often as I am.” 

“If you would keep an account and 
submit it to me, I could judge better 
of the justice of your request for more. 
Ten dollars a month seems to me con- 
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‘siderable money for a woman to spend 
on nothing—for you are not expected 
to buy your clothing and food with 
your allowance.” 

Margaret, toying with -her pen, her 
eyes downcast, did not answer. 

“If I did increase your allowance, 
it would be just like you to pass it 
on to my stepmother. Positively, I be- 
lieve that’s what you do want to do 
with it.” 

“You're giving me credit I don’t de- 
serve. I was asking for the money 
for myself. I am so often embarrassed 
for lack of money. I had to borrow 
a dollar from Catherine Hamilton yes- 
terday to pay Mrs. Raub for washing 
my hair. Catherine said she’d collect 
it from you.” 

“Adopt the rule that helped to make 
my success, Margaret—never let your- 
self get entirely out of money. And, 
my dear, if you’d do what I ask you 
to—give me power of attorney—you’d 
have a little income of your very own. 
Why don’t you feel under some obli- 
gation to do something for me in re- 


turn for all I do for you?” 

“Have I done nothing for your I 
have given you a son and a daughter. 
Can anything you ever have done or 
ever will do for me cover that debt?” 

“Well,” Daniel smiled, patting her 
neck, “you did pretty well by me in 


that instance, I must admit. And I 
promise you this—when you can per- 
suade Walter Eastman to do what’s 
fair by you as to Berkeley Hill, I will 
increase your allowance.” 

“Catherine Hamilton mentioned yes- 
terday, Daniel, when I was obliged to 
borrow a dollar from her, that she felt 
safe in lending it to me, as you were 
a millionaire and your income was 
twenty times—or fifty; I forget her 
figures—more than you spent.” 

“She has no business discussing my 
finances.” 
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“She didn’t discuss them. She quite 
casually dropped the remark—which I 
confess I found rather startling in view 
of some things—that you were a mil- 
lionaire and could not begin to spend 
even a small part of your enormous 
income. Yet you let your old step- 
mother suffer and subject me to the 
embarrassment of borrowing money to 
pay a hairdresser.” 

“It’s your own bad management that 
obliges you to borrow at any time,” 
Daniel coolly returned, not at all dis- 
turbed. “And your constant disregard 
of my wishes, my dear, would justify 
my cutting off your allowance alto- 
gether. But I don’t do it, do I? As 
for Miss Hamilton, she’s not the ex- 
cellent clerk I took her for. She has 
no sort of business to discuss my in- 
come and my exoenditures.” 

“I envy her!” Margaret suddenly 
cried out passionately. “She is at least 
independent, self-supporting, not a mis- 
erable parasite! I wish I were in her 
place, working honestly for wages that 
you would have to pay me—instead of 
being in the degrading position of hav- 
ing to ask you for money which you 
refuse me. I’d better have gone and 
worked in a factory than have done 
what I did.” 

Her face fell on her arms, and wild 
sobs shook her. 

“Margaret!” Daniel cried in alarm 
and distress, his arm about her. “My 
dear! You'll injure yourself and 
Daniel, junior, if you do so. Stop 
going on so! Oh,” he _ exclaimed, 
“you’ve waked the babies with your 
noise !” 

A little cry from the adjoining nur- 
sery brought Margaret to her feet. 
Daniel, infatuated quite humanly with 
his beautiful babies, followed her 
eagerly, as, forgetful instantly of her 
own troubles, she went to minister to 
her children. 


TO BE CONCLUDED IN THE NEXT NUMBER OF SMITH’S. 























The Wishing Seeds 
By Wallace Irwin 


ILLUSTRATED 


MARINEER sat drinking beer 
In the harbor of Gazaz, 
And he paused to say in a boastful way: 
“I have swizzled many a swaz, 
I have muzzled grog and guzzled nog— 
But there’s nothing such harm can do 
As the druggery seed of the lillycrack weed 
Which grows in Ballyhoo. _ 


“If ye nibble the seed o’ that terrible weed, 
Then the turn o’ yer mind gits vain, 

For a chemical sass o’ laughin’ gas 
Gits mixed in the lobe o’ yer brain 

Till yer fancy roves in peculiar coves, 
And, under that strange condish, 

Ye acquire a sosh where ye think, be gosh, 
You have gained yer one heart’s wish. 


“Our desperate crew on Ballyhoo 
Was wrecked, on a rock quite bare. 


MAYER 


‘Nor bread nor meat, there was nothin’ to 
eat— 
Till we gazed with a hungry stare 
On a near-by slope. Glad joy, wild hope! 
An ocean o’ pretty weeds 
Waved purple and brown, all weighted down 
With millions 0’ nourishin’ seeds! 


“We all plunged in and we et like sin, 
A savory, pleasant mess. 
Then we felt quite cozy, our thoughts turned 
rosy ; 
And, shamefully I confess, 
I couldn’t help thinkin’ that I had been 
drinkin’. 
Then brighter me vision grew 
Till I thought, ‘Whish-whish! I have gained 
me wish— : 
I have married Annibel Sue.’ 














“Me shipmate, Frank, wore a look quite 
blank, 

And a happy, vacuum smile; 

But me chum, MacLeod, sat stiff and proud, 
As he swole out his chest in style. 

Says Frank, ‘Oh, joy! I’m the wealthiest boy 
On the top o’ the world to-day!’ 

Says Mac, ‘Yes, yes. But I am Pres- 
-ident of the U. S. A,’ 


“We spent an hour in that seedy bower, 
Frank spendin’ money free, 

Me showin’ pride o’er me fair young bride, 
Mac shoutin’ oratree; 

When I noticed at last Frank's face o’ercast 
By a cloud what was quite suspish. 

‘I’m as rich as the deuce, yet what’s the use 
O’ havin’ yer one heart’s wish? 


“‘Nothin’ but wealth to ruin me health, 
Never a genuwine friend, 
Nothin’ but winin’, dressin’, and dinin’, 
Nothin’ to do but spend. 
Pure happiness is a terrible mess, 
And I am bored to death with the game.’ 
Says Mac, ‘Here! Here!’ and says I, ‘That's 
queer ! 
I am thinkin’ the very same. 
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“For four years long has me wish been 
strong 
To marry Annibel Sue. 
But now that I swallers them seeds, what 
follers? 
I’m married, I thinks, quite true. 
She’s sweet’s can be—but I’m no more free 
To wander and drink and plan; 
She takes me cash and she feeds me hash, 
And—oh, well, I’m a married man.’ 


“Says Mac, ‘To mix in politix 
Was always me one heart’s wish; 

But bein’ content to be president 
Is a holler and false ambish— 

To be hectored and bulled and wire-pulled, 
And tooted to death by bands, 

And stand like a goat in a hot frock coat, 
Shakin’ a million hands.’ 


“So we swum away from that isle next day, 
Sad like a heart that bleeds; 

Vowin’ no more to approach that shore 
Where they nibble the wishin’ seeds. 

And ever since then this thought, like a wen, 
Has stuck to me brain’s deep haunt: 

There’s ne’er an annoy that'll ruin yer joy 
Like gittin’ the thing ye want!” 
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by BESSIE R. HOOVER 


Author of “Pa Flickinget’s Folks,” “Opal,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED 


Sigg in front stands two lions,” 
concluded Kisha Starlitzky, his 

gray eyes fixed earnestly on his 
mother’s face. 

It was a summer evening, and the 
family were sitting in the clean kitchen 
of their small, shabby tenement in a 
noisy, crowded part of the city. 

“Enough of your tales of lions!” 
commanded Franceska Starlitzky, his 
mother, who was thin, homely, capable, 
and very neat. “I can think of nothing 
but the great war—and the letter about 
your Uncle Dmitri’s going to fight for 
the czar.” 

“My teacher says there is hull full 
of pictures, and that every person in 
this city should go and see,” 
nine-year-old Kisha. He had_ been 
fired with enthusiasm at first by his 
Uncle Dmitri’s bravery; but, tiring of 
the endless war talk of his father and 
mother and Uncle Leo, he had returned 
to his own affairs. 

Before school had closed that sum- 
mer, Kisha had shown his teacher some 
crude little sketches, which were filled 
with so much life and originality that 
she had advised him to take drawing 
lessons. But realistic portraits of the 
grocer’s yellow cat and his grandmoth- 
er’s white, wooden altar had failed 
properly to impress his parents. 

“Nobody goes nowhere now but to 
war,” lamented his mother. 


insisted 


BY 
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Kisha 


“There I could learn to draw,” 
told her. 

“Say no more of drawing; 
good money to learn. And 
there’s no such place as you say.” 

“My teacher,” began Kisha_indig- 
nantly, “she tells me!” 

“But you could get what she 
upside down, That boy makes me more 
trouble,” she continued to her husband 
and his brother Leo, pointing a finger 
at the serious, gray-eyed Kisha. “I 
say he should stay home and help me; 
but he runs off—nobody knows where.” 
And she paused expressively. 

“I sweep the sidewalks twice a day, 
already, and scrub steps—both back 
and front,” reminded the boy sullenly. 

“After telling a t’ousand times.” 

“Kisha, you should stay by,” ordered 
his father, Casimir Starlitzky, in a 
deep, authoritative voice. He was a 
painter by trade; and he was saving 
money to buy a home in a more desir- 
able part of the city. Casimir had fine 
features, a quiet manner, and talked 
much less than his voluble wife. 

“And the next time Kisha runs off 
—it shall be the top room all night; 
which means rats, mice, spiders, bats— 
snakes there could be,” energetically 
enumerated the boy’s mother. 

“Sure, there could be,” 


it costs 
maybe 


said 


echoed 


Kisha’s Uncle Leo, a little man whose 
large, light-blue eyes looked wistfully 
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upon an alien world. He was a head 
shorter than his brother Casimir, and 
his mouth drooped at the corners un- 
der a light mustache. 

Above the sound of their voices arose 
the thin but vibrant chant of a prayer. 
Kisha opened the door leading into the 
small front room, which was furnished 
mostly with odds and ends of things 
that had been dear to them in Poland. 
There was a white, wooden altar, spot- 
lessly clean, built in gothic style with 
little shelves and railings, and on it 
was a picture of Dmitri Starlitzky, who 
had gone to fight for the czar. 

Before this altar, which was lighted 
by two candles and decorated with red 
paper roses, knelt Kisha’s grandmother, 
Sophia Starlitzky, a tiny old woman 
whose thick, white hair waved on either 
side of her fine but withered face. She 
wore a small, fringed, black cashmere 
shawl about her shoulders, and beside 
her knelt Reenya, Kisha’s little sister, 
with fair, curly head devoutly bowed. 

Leo came and stood in the doorway 
and looked sadly at his mother. 

“Why does she pray to-night?” his 
nephew asked him. 

“For my brother Dmitri 
gone to war,” 
ancholy pride. 

“She prays for Poland also,” added 
the boy’s father. 

“Always for Poland,” sighed Fran- 
ceska, 

“Much good that does. Poland,” put 
in Leo, whose long-deferred marriage 
had made him pessimistic. “There is 
no real Poland.” 

Old Sophia Starlitzky, having fin- 
ished her prayers, turned a_ solemn, 
tear-wet face upon her family. 

“Poland is not on any map, but in 
every Polish heart,” she rebuked her 
son. “There is now a great war, and 
I pray my country may yet be deliv- 
ered.” And her faded eyes were 
lighted with an ancient faith. 

Kisha was thrilled. 


who has 
informed Leo, with mel- 
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“If grandma prays, maybe freedom 
comes,” he told his father; then added: 
“I am raising flowers for her altar.” 

“Mother’s altar should be in our own 
rooms,” complained Leo. 

“Your place is too small. And it is 
good for the children that she prays 
here,” said Franceska complacently. 

After dinner the next day, Kisha 
swept the walks, scrubbed the steps, 
and then, being free to play, went into 
the back yard, which was small and 
bare of grass and hedged in on all sides 
but one by buildings. 

Over the dividing fence between the 
Starlitzky place and the one next door 
hung Johnny Flynn, a small boy, who 
looked mildly curious as Kisha patted 
the earth about a few straggling plants. 

“This is my garden,” asserted the 
Polish boy, with dignity. “See this 
plant? It has velvet leaves—and gets 
beautiful gold flowers, and grows high 
—maybe like a tree.” 

“Mullein,” condescendingly enlight- 
ened Johnny Flynn, as he climbed the 
fence and dropped into the Starlitzkys’ 
back yard. 

Kisha continued, unmoved: “And 
this has leaves like a geranium in our 
schoolroom window—so it should get 
red flowers—with good smells, too.” 

“Ragweed,” knowingly corrected 
Johnny Flynn. 

“And here creeps one like in Fader 
O’Donnell’s garden, which gets, oh, 
such bright flowers, red and yellow !” 

“Pusley,” disagreeably informed 
Johnny Flynn, meaning purslane. 
Johnny had once lived in the country, 
where he had encountered these very 
plants as pernicious weeds to be ex- 
terminated ; and he still remembered the 
boiling sun, the stubborn roots and brit- 
tle stems, and his aching back. 

But Kisha Starlitzky, who had come 
from a Polish city, several years be- 
fore, to this paved, crowded, treeless 
tenement district, thought that any 
plant, if cherished, would produce a 
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flower. Avidly he had hunted for 
something green, had found these 
weeds where a seed could push its roots 
down through a dusty crack, and had 
transplanted them with great care. 

“They are weeds, take it from me, 
Kisha, every last one of ’em,” Johnny 
Flynn spoke seriously. 

“They are not weeds,” denied the 
Polish boy. “It is care they need— 
poor things!—first growing by stones, 
to make themselves flowers.” 

But soon they were quarreling. For 
truth lent authority to Johnny’s re- 
marks; and Kisha, having built great 
hopes on this garden, which was to 


, 


















“What for is this?” demanded Franceska Starlitzky, appearing at the back 
door, broom in hand, 


grow flowers for his grandmother’s al- 
tar, was very angry. 

“Weeds should be killed!” shouted 
Johnny, and gave the garden several 
sturdy kicks. 

Like a whirlwind, Kisha Starlitzky 
threw himself upon Johnny Flynn; his 
sister Reenya, hearing the commotion, 
came running into the yard, and then 
started shrieking for their mother. 

“What for is this?” demanded Fran- 
ceska Starlitzky, appearing at the back 
door, broom in hand. 

“He says them weeds is flowers,” 
explained Johnny, as he hastily broke 
away from Kisha and then climbed the 
fence and dropped into his own yard. 

The boy’s mother examined what 
was left of the plants, then gave them 
a quick flirt with her broom, flinging 
the poor weeds far apart, where they 
lay, roots bare, wilting in the sun. 

“To fight,” she scolded, “after all I 
have said! In the top room there is 
nobody to fight with,” she concluded 
significantly. 

“Oh, mamma, please, no!” begged 
the small boy, shivering at the mere 
mention of the dark 
little attic, where no 
light entered after 
the door was shut 
except through knot 
holes. 

“Next time there 
are fights—you get 
it, sure,” she prom- 
ised, and hastily re- 
turned to the house 
to continue her Sat- 
urday’s sweeping. 

Unhappily Kisha 
stood gazing at the 
spot where his gar- 
den had been. He 
wanted to cry, but, 
considering that a 
luxury for girls 
only, he then and 
there swiftly de- 
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cided to go and hunt the lions. Noth- 
ing else worth doing was left in life! 

Unseen by his mother, he slipped into 
the front room, got half a dozen of his 
best drawings, and put them inside his 
blue gingham waist for safety. Then, 
standihg before the small mirror in 
his grandmother’s altar, he hurriedly 
brushed his hair, carefully replaced the 
brush on its rack, and stole out of the 
front door. 

Kisha found his sister Reenya sitting 
on the steps, trying to clean the soiled 
face of her large rag doll, Helensky, 
with a bit of wet cloth. Helensky was 
an overgrown doll with a loppy head. 
She wore a perfectly clean red dress 
and bright green worsted slippers, 
knitted by Reenya’s grandmother. 

“Poor dear, the more I wash the 
dirtier she look!” Reenya complained, 
her dimpled face serious with solici- 
tude for her unfortunate — child. 
“Where you going?” she demanded in- 
stantly, as Kisha started resolutely 
down the steps. “You are running 
away ’catise your garden is hull gone,” 
she decided. “Oh, leave me and Hel- 
ensky go, too!” 

“No,” refused her brother shortly. 

“Then I tell ma,” threatened his little 
sister. “And you said, last time I put 
you a cooky through the knot hole in 
the top room, I could go next time you 
ran away.” 

“Tt wasn’t a hull cooky,” reminded 
Kisha, pausing on the sidewalk. 

“But it was a true half,” assured 
Reenya. 

“Then come—but not Helensky,” 
grudgingly gave in her brother. “I 
wouldn’t walk down street with any- 
body’s doll. I go to hunt the lions.” 

“Helensky would like that, too,” de- 
clared the devoted mother. “It’s the 
longest time since she’s been some- 
where. And should I leave her alone 
on the steps, somebody ’u’d sure steal 
her.” 


8 
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“Come on—without her. 
steals such a looking thing.” 
Like a flash Reenya started after her 
brother with the wabbly-headed Helen- 
sky in her arms. 

“We both go—or I tell ma,” she 
threatened. 

“Come, then,” he allowed grudgingly. 
But remember Helensky gets awful 
heavy.” 

“I carried her all the way to Fader 
O’Donnell’s and back.” 

“Such a few blocks!” scorned her 
brother. 

“And Fader is always as polite to 
Helensky as to me,” pointed out 
Reenya. 

“°’Cause you’re litthe—and a girl.” 

Street cars jangled hoarsely, iron- 
shod hoofs struck fire from the cobble- 
stones, automobiles buzzed everywhere. 
The traffic of the streets groaned like a 
commercial Juggernaut that would have 
annihilated Kisha and Reenya had they 
got within its reach; but they went on 
down the long sidewalk so clean and 
smiling, their golden heads so neatly 
brushed, that they might have been 
dutiful children on some errand for 
their mother. 

The grocer’s yellow cat sat blinking 
outside the door. 

“Poor cat, he goes nowhere!” pitied 
Reenya, whose childish soul was happy 
in the changing scene, the presence of 
her masterful brother, and the pleasure 
she was giving Helensky. 

“Look!” cried Kisha excitedly. 
“There comes Uncle+Leo. He’s off 
work early. Make yourself stiff—like 
you don’t see him,” he commanded, and 
grabbed his sister’s hand and. hurried 
her ahead. 

“Oh, I got afraid he will know Hel- 
ensky,” whispered Reenya. “And if 
he sees we are running away, he quick 
sends us home.” 

“We have as much right to the side- 
walk as uncle,” declared her brother. 

3ut Leo Starlitzky only glanced ab- 
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sent-mindedly at the children, his mel- 
ancholy face unlighted by a smile, and 
went on without speaking. 

“How far is it to the lions now 
demanded Reenya, joyful at the escape 
from their uncle. 

“First we find Michigan Avenue— 
then up a ways.” 

“Helensky,” sighed Reenya, “grows 
such a heavy E: 

“You shouldn’t have brought her,” 
pointed out Kisha coldly. 

“Now is too late to change that. You 
carry her.” 

“How does that look?” 
her brother. 
away.” 

Reenya went on in silence, but the 
great, wabbly-headed Helensky seemed 
to grow heavier every minute. 

“We could walk her—you take one 
paddie, me the other,” she suggested. 

Kisha clasped his hands behind his 
back and glared at his little sister. 

“She grows like stone. Please, 
Kisha—otherwise I go back,” pleaded 
Reenya, tears beginning to creep down 
her red cheeks. 

“Go back!” advised Kisha. 

Just then Reenya caught sight of a 
dusty, well-known automobile, and in it 
sat the Reverend Father O’Donnell, 
talking to a man on the sidewalk. 

“Oh, Fader!” she exclaimed, and 
darted joyfully forward. “Will you 
please leave Helensky ride with you? 
She is heavy like stone to carry.” 

Father O’Donnell, who was well. ac- 
quainted with Reenya, and Helensky, 
too, politely reached down and relieved 
the small mother of her troublesome 
child, as if it were the most natural 
thing in the world for him to do. 

“She has a dirty face, Fader,” apolo- 
gized Reenya, “but not her own fault. 
The more I wash the more it smear. 
I'll be a t’ousand times oblige,’ she 
joyously thanked him. 

“Stick her under the seat with the 
tools, Fader,’ recommended Kisha. 
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demanded 
“Throw your old doll 
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But Father O’Donnell first showed the 
doll to his friend, and then placed her 
carefully under a robe on the seat 
beside him. 

“Going on an errand?” he inquired 
kindly. 

“No—just going,” returned Kisha 
solemnly, being very careful not to tell 
a falsehood to Father O’Donnell. 

“How my arms ache from Helen- 
sky!” sighed Reenya, as they went on. 
“It’s lucky she gets a ride.” 

Kisha soon found Michigan Avenue, 
and they continued their long walk up- 
town. The buildings grew taller and 
taller, and the show windows were 
filled with the most delightful things, 
but Reenya began to lose interest. 

“Soon we'll see the lions,’ Kisha as- 
sured her over and over, though he 
himself had not supposed they were so 
far away. 

“They’re not real lions.” Tired 
Reenya became defiant as they trudged 
on. 

“They are bronze,” loftily informed 
her brother, which left her as ignorant 
as before. 

“Can they swish their tails?’ 
manded skeptically. 

“T don’t know if they do swish ’em, 
but they could if they wanted to,” as- 
sured Kisha. 

“Let us go back!” begged the little 
girl, and clung to her brother’s hand. 

“The next time I take you along—I 
leave you at home,” he angrily in- 
formed her. 

“The next time I go with you—I stay 
at home. And I shall tell our ma you 
run away, the minute I get inside our 
door,” she retorted. 

“See, here’s a flower store. Look, 
Reenya, the pretty, pretty flowers!” 
cried Kisha, with deceitful good cheer. 

“I’m no baby for you to change the 
subject on me,” protested Reenya in- 
dignantly. “Please, Kisha, let us go 
back. Then I don’t tell ma.” 


* she de- 
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“Don’t forget the lions,” he encour- 
aged her. 

“Lions—I hate!” burst out his tired 
little sister, 

Reenya’s 
about her perspiring face, but still her 


flaxen curls were dark 
brother dragged her on. The wonder 
of the great buildings no longer stirred 
them. Across the avenue was a strip of 
green grass and a black figure on horse- 
back, silhouetted against the blue sky, 
but the children never noticed. 

“Oh, Kisha, I cannot go farther!” 
And Reenya and her brother stopped 


“IVill you please leave Helensky ride with yu?” 


on the broad sidewalk, while well- 
dressed men and women pushed by 
them, unheeding. They felt forlorn 
and very far from home; but still the 
Polish boy would not go back. 

“We rest,” he assured his sister. 

But suddenly he was electrified. 

“Reenya, the lions! They are there!” 
he shouted excitedly. And just opposite 
them, across the motor-thronged_street, 
stood a stately building, and on either 
side of its broad steps was a massive 
bronze lion. 

“Look—their tails!” cried the exult- 
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ant Kisha. “One up—one down! 
They could be alive! Let’s cross. Now 
you’re glad you come!” 

“Oh, I should say!” responded 
Reenya joyfully, rejuvenated and 
eager, for the lions were twice as won- 
derful as she had imagined. 

Boldly, hand in hand, they dashed 
in among the buzzing motors, and ar- 
rived unharmed before the building. 
High above their heads towered the 
lions, and, with only a passing glance 
at them, they happily ascended the 
steps of the museum, forgetting all 
fatigue. 

Masterfully the small Polish boy 
opened one of the large doors, jubi- 
lantly he pushed his sister in ahead of 
him. Bewildered by the strangeness 
of their surroundings, they bumped 
into a ta!l, bearded man who was cross- 
ing the hall. 

Pantingly Kisha began: 

“We come to see the pictures. 
we, please? 


Can’t 
We come from an awful 





High above their heads towered the lions. 


ways, where there’s no spear of grass 


—just stones and dust! We are from 
Poland, three years, already. My 
teacher, she told me to come,” he added 
as a possible reference. 

The tall man looked down upon the 
small boy, who was so insistently peti- 
tioning him, and upon the modest, dim- 
pled little girl clinging to the boy’s 
hand, as they stood, the golden-haired 
children of a long-suffering people, de- 
manding a share in this treasure house 
of free America. 

“You did just right to come,” assured 
the man heartily. “Now tell me your 
names.” 

“Mine is Casimir Starlitzky - 

“His nick is Kisha,” broke in Reenya, 
won by their questioner’s smile. “And 
my name is Irene, but I get nicked 
Reenya.” 

“And you children came up here 
alone?” 

“First we had Helensky,” informed 
Reenya, growing voluble in the kindly 
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atmosphere, “but Fader O’Donnell took 
her with him.” 

“Your little sister?” 

“Her doll!’ enlightened Kisha, sol- 
emn disapproval in his tones. 

“I know a Father O'Donnell, of Kel- 
sie Street.” 

“That is our Fader,” cried the chil- 
dren in joyful chorus. 

“Can’t we just look at things?” de- 
manded the boy, impatient of all this 
polite conversation. 2 

“Of course you can. I want you to. 
What would you like to see first?” 

“Pictures with trees—and grass,” 
specialized Kisha, greed for beauty 
lighting his gray eyes. 

“Flowers,” added Reenya eagerly. 

“I want it should seem like real 
country,” continued Kisha. “No green 
is where we live; but my grandma has 
told me of fields—oh, much grass and 
plenty of trees!” 

The gentleman, who seemed inter- 
ested in the children, led them up the 
broad stairs into a large room where 
many fine landscapes looked down from 
the plain walls. Reenya gazed timidly 
about her, awed by the strange room. 
3ut Kisha was not abashed; it was as if 
at last his soul was at home. Almost 
fiercely he went from one picture to 
another, so starved was his desire for 
beauty. 

“See, Reenya, that field—the grass 
grows there. We could walk in it. I 
myself would paint,” he suddenly con- 
cluded, looking up at their guide. 

“T believe you could. And your sis- 
ter, does she want to paint, too?” 

“No, she is a girl.” Kisha spoke as 
if proper allowance must be made for 
that misfortune. 

“And there are flowers—oh, roses!” 
discovered the boy. “Like on grand- 
ma’s altar—only better r 

“Kisha, he had a garden 
Reenya. 

“That is past,” interrupted Kisha, 
with dignity. “I no longer miss it.” 


began 
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From room to room they followed 
their pleasant guide. Once Kisha 
caught sight of a score of children 
drawing from a model; he said noth- 
ing, but felt despairingly of his own 
poor pictures, for he had not yet found 
courage to show them. Other visitors 
looked curiously at the eager boy and 
girl, who were as unconscious and as 
happy as a king’s children might have 
been in their father’s treasure house. 

“I hope that you didn’t run away, 
and that no one is anxious about you 
at home,” said their new friend. 

“We come,” asserted Kisha, solemnly 
noncommittal. 

“On account of Kisha’s garden being 
kicked up and swept away, he chose 
this day to find the lions,” explained 
Recnya. “He was raising flowers for 
our grandma’s altar. She speaks only 
Polish and prays for Poland. She says 
that is our country, too, but now only 
in our hearts.” 

“Reenya!” corrected her brother at 
this show of feeling. 

“You should learn all you can about 
Poland from your grandmother,” de- 
clared their friend. 

“And my grandma, she tells me how 
it comes afar off. I don’t know 
how you say it in English ” fal- 
tered Reenya. 


“Freedom—for Poland,” 


put in 
Kisha, with masculine impatience. “She 


thinks it will come—she is old.” Then 
he began courageously: ~“I have 
brought you something—to see if 
they’re any good.” And he showed his 
cherished drawings. 

They were crude pencil sketches with 
some surprisingly good lines; but their 
new friend looked at them so long that 
Kisha grew troubled, and then, when 
he returned them without comment, the 
Polish boy sighed profoundly. 

“So Father O’Donnell knows you,” 
said the gentleman, apparently through 
with the pictures. 

“Fader knows everybody in the hull - 
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world, I guess,” cried Reenya. “And 
he’s that sweet to Helensky !” 

“Fader lets Reenya step all over 
him,” Kisha spoke figuratively, “ ’cause 
she’s little.” 

“Give this to Father O’Donnell,” di- 
rected their new friend, and handed 
Kisha a card on which he had written 
a few words. “He'll understand.” 

“Yes, sir. Thank you, sir.” Kisha 
knew that the card had something to 
do with his drawings, and was happy 
again. 

“Kisha, we should eat,” suddenly an- 
nounced Reenya. “I am hull empty.” 

“For shame! Ma says never to men- 
tion how hungry away from home— 
that is plain begging,” corrected her 
brother. “But we must go now—it gets 
late.” 

“First let’s look in the basement and 
see what we can find,” suggested the 
man who had shown them the pictures, 
and they willingly followed him. And 
in a room where the students got 
lunches they were each given an enor- 
mous bun filled with tender ham. And 
they also found cool water to drink. 

“We thank you for the bread and 
meat, and for the hull afternoon,” said 
Kisha formally. “Now we go. I got 
to get back, ’cause my mother she prom- 
ised me the top room.” And, bidding 
good-by to their kindly conductor, they 
hurried noiselessly out of the building, 
sandwiches in hand, passed the lions 
with scarcely a look, and, tired but sat- 
isfied, started on their long walk home, 
munching the generous sandwiches on 
the way. 

The tall buildings threw cool shad- 
ows, while overhead the sky was gold; 
and long, brilliant fingers of light 
glinted down the side streets. But little 
by little, as they came to the poorer 
streets, the great buildings and the 
beautiful pictures seemed part of a 
pleasant dream; and the dark, ugly top 
room began to loom sinisterly before 
Kisha. Soon the street lamps were 
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lighted, giving everything an unfamiliar 
aspect. And the children shivered in 
their light clothing. 

“T should like to see my papa now,” 
Reenya spoke timidly. 

“I wisht Uncle Leo would happen 
along—and he would if nobody wanted 
him,” contributed Kisha. 

A policeman looked so sharply at 
them that they became frightened and 
ran down a side street, without know- 
ing where they went. Rough men 
whom they met seemed to scowl threat- 
eningly. 

“I guess I never was on this street 
before,” allowed Kisha miserably. 

“Then we are lost!” cried Reenya 
sharply. 

“We are not lost,” contradicted 
Kisha. “But I don’t know where we 
are,” he was forced to admit, growing 
more afraid every minute; for Kisha 
was no longer an embryo artist, a 
searcher after beauty, but just a fright- 
ened little boy who had run away from 
home and now grasped his little sister’s 
hand for comfort. 

But at this tragic time Reenya unex- 
pectedly proved herself the more prac- 
tical of the two, and quoted her moth- 
er’s oft-repeated injunction: 

“Always, if lost—ask a policeman.” 

“And get locked up,” solemnly 
warned Kisha. 

But boldly Reenya accosted the next 
blue-coated man they met. 

“You’re on Kelsie Street now,” he 
kindly told her. 

Not long after, they miraculously 
found themselves on their own corner. 
And there sat the grocer’s sleek, yellow 
cat, as if they had never been away; 
and in the grocery was Johnny Flynn, 
who actually looked good to them, such 
is the benefit of foreign travel. Kisha 
once more became masculinely domi- 
neering. Reenya was merely a little 
girl, and not the heroine who had re- 
stored confidence to the party. 
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“Say nothing that we got lost,” the 
boy cautioned his sister. , 

“Oh, that was not real lost,” allowed 
Reenya. “But look, Kisha, our house is 
bright with lights—all through—like an 
Easter party!” 

Apprehensively they paused on the 
front steps of their home, where hours 
before they had wrangled over Helen- 
sky. The curtains were raised, and 
they could see that the room was filled 
with relatives and neighbors, from 
whom arose a hubbub of voluble Polish. 

Every one seemed excited. The chil- 


ae: 


“It could be that,” fearfully admitted 
the boy. 

“I got afraid to go in—I got afraid 
to stay out,” shivered little Reenya. 

“Listen—let’s just happen in as from 














. Once- Kisha caught sight of a score of children drawing from a model. 


dren saw their grandmother kneel be- 
fore the white altar, and her thin chant 
rose like a persistent strain of music 
above the confusion; and as she con- 
tinued in prayer, all bowed their heads, 
and some were crying. 

“Maybe they think we’re dead,” 
whispered Reenya, for there was a feel- 
ing in the very air as of something mo- 
mentous. 


grandma’s house—first you, then me,” 


counseled her brother, and = softly 
opened the door and pushed Reenya 
ahead of him into the brightly lighted 
room among their relatives and friends. 
Nobody noticed the children or said 
a word to them; and at this strange 
behavior Kisha gripped Reenya’s hand 
for moral support, and they looked 
wonderingly at each other. 
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Then the front door opened again, 
and Father O’Donnell entered the 
room, his fine face grave and rever- 
ent as if he had just come from mass. 

“Oh, Fader!” exclaimed Franceska 
Starlitzky, “our mother she now offers 
prayers of thanksgiving!” 

Then the others came crowding 
round him, speaking excitedly in bro- 
ken English. 

“They act like it is a wedding—or 
a funeral,” Kisha confided to Reenya, 
“but I don’t see no bride—or other- 
wise.” 

“Oh, what 
claimed Reenya. 

“It could be something about the 
war,” discovered Kisha. 

Then they heard their father read 
aloud from the daily paper: 


? 


ails everybody!” ex- 


“Freedom of religion, of language, of cus- 
toms, is promised Russian Poland as a re- 
ward for loyalty to the czar.” 

“But that is only Russian Poland— 
there is already two other parts,” broke 
in Leo pessimistically. 

“Tt is the beginning,” assured Cas- 
imir Starlitzky, with joy. 

“It is the daybreak, we hope,” added 
Father O’Donnell. 

“My country shall yet be free!” cried 
old Sophia Starlitzky. 

“T thought you and Reenya were by 
your grandma’s house,” said _ their 
mother, noticing the children for the 
first’ time since their arrival. “I ask 
Leo if he see you, and he say ‘Yes.’ 
Then we got this good news of Poland 
—and I forget all else.” 

“T have something for you, Fader,” 
said Kisha. “Here is a card a man 
gave me—some man,” he added, by 
way of tribute. 

Father O’Donnell read the name on 
the card, which was a name well known 
wherever art was known, and beneath 
it were written these words: 

I am interested in the boy who brings you 


this. He has talent. Send him to our Sat- 
urday classes. 
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“So that was where you were going!” 
observed Father O’Donnell, and then 
explained to Casimir and Franceska 
about the classes at the art school. 

“Again!” exclaimed the children’s 
mother tragically. “And running away 
uptown, and taking Reenya, too! Fa- 
der, I promise that boy the top room.” 

“I also wanted to paint pictures when 
a boy,” put in the deep voice of Kisha’s 
father. 

“But the expense!” quickly insisted 
the practical Franceska. “And, Fader, 
really such scratchings as Kisha makes 
on paper mean nothing much. And 
then to go uptown without Sunday 
clothes, that boy fe 

“Tl see to the expense,” promised 
the Reverend Father © O’Donnell. 
“Kisha shall earn his money working 
in my garden—he loves flowers. How’s 
that, Kisha ?” . 

Tears of jay sprang to the Polish 
boy’s eyes; and, to hide his embarrass- 
ment, he said to his sister: 

“Here, take your old rag doll. Hel- 
ensky shouldn’t use up a hull chair 
when others are standing!” 

For when Father O’Donnell had en- 
tered the room, he had dropped the doll 
unseen on a near-by chair, thus faith- 
fully returning the top-heavy child to 
her devoted mother. 

“Helensky had a pleasant ride, even 
if she didn’t see the pictures,” said 
Reenya contentedly, as she took the 
doll in her arms. 

“If it hadn’t been for, Poland getting 
part free, we ’u’d have caught it; and 
it ’u’d been the top room for me,” 
Kisha told his sister. 

“However: could you find such great 
building alone?” asked their mother, 
rather proud, after all, of Kisha’s ex- 
ploit. 

Weary from the strange happenings 
of that wonderful day, Kisha answered 
patiently : 

“In front there stands two lions.” 
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APTAIN ZENAS WAUGH,, late 
master of the tern schooner, 
Cyrus P. Dodd, came stamping 

up the steps of the Cuxabexis County 
courthouse, and his wife trailed behind. 


His name, Waugh, seemed to fit the - 


rather explosive personality possessed 
by the captain. At each step he poofed 
an exhaust of breath that fluttered his 
protruding lips, and he drove his fat 
legs down upon the granite steps with 
the impact of battering-rams. His gray 
eyebrows stuck out like the antenne of 
a snail, and the entire bristle of his 
manner showed that he had come upon 
no very pacific errand of the law. 

The Christmas spirit that glowed 
upon the faces even of those whose 
business called them to the tabernacle 
of litigation found no reflection on the 
countenance of Captain Waugh. He 
scowled at the wreath of holly that dec- 
orated the door of the courthouse. He 
grunted when a lawyer, meeting an- 
other lawyer in the corridor, wished his 
brother a merry Christmas for the mor- 
row. 


“They don’t mean any such thing,” 
he informed his wife. “They don’t 
mean it any more than a couple of scul- 
pins would stop and kiss each other 
when a dead minnow was floating be- 
tween ’em. Nobody means anything 
about this Christmas business. It’s all 
fuss and fraud. It’s for children who 
don’t know any better—but they'll 
grow up and find out.” 

“Like I have done,” agreed his wife, 
who was a hard-faced country woman 
with a high color. “We grow up and 
find out about those who ought to be 
nearest and dearest.” 

“And we'll now show them that’s 
nearest and dearest a thing or two,” 
declared Captain Waugh, leading the 
way upstairs to an anteroom opening 
off the main chamber of the law. 

High Sheriff Aaron Sproul, passing 
through the room a few minutes later, 
found them sitting there side by side, 
as straight as cobs. He gave a quick 
glance at Captain Waugh’s face, and 
then turned, halted, and scrutinized the 
countenance with intentness. 
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“I see you haven’t forgotten me, 
Cap’n Sproul,” said the late master of 
the Dodd. 

“Not at all! Not at all!” said the 
sheriff genially, displaying real pleasure 
at meeting up with one he had known 
on the high seas. “Last time we met, 
if 1 recollect correct, was Porty Reek. 
I was out with shooks and general 
cargo, and you clearing with nigger 
toe.” 


“Correct you are! It takes a master 


mariner to have a memory and other 
things worth while.” 


Captain Waugh lifted his squat fig- 
ure off the settee and shook hands. 

“T had heard that you were high 
sheriff,” he said, eying the cap’n’s gold 
badge. “Forgot it, though, till just this 
minute. I’m in here on some law busi- 
ness.” 

“Sorry you’re in law right at this 
time o’ year. Christmas ought to be 
merry for all.” 

“The only way to be merry in this 
world is to get what’s coming to you, 
whether it’s at Christmas time or any 
other time. Meet my wife. We met 
and got married last summer, after I 
left the sea.” 

“Glad to hear you’re married,” af- 
firmed Cap’n Sproul, with sailor hearti- 
ness, his good humor not dulled by 
Captain Waugh’s sentiments regarding 
Christmas. “That’s what I went and 
done as soon as I was ashore.” 

“Hope you have got along with your 
wife’s relatives better than I have,” 
growled the other. 

“T got along all right after I had set 
‘em where they belonged,” said Cap’n 
Sproul, his face hardening a bit as he 
remembered his run-ins with aforesaid 
relatives. 

“That’s just the business I’m here on 
now. If you’ve got any tips to give 
me, I'll be much obliged to you. I be- 
lieve in master mariners sticking to- 
gether against these land pirates.” 
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“That’s my policy, Cap’n Waugh. 
Who are the critters?” 

“My wife’s father and mother. Wife 
is here and hearing, but I’m going to 
say it right out. She agrees with me, 
now that I have opened her eyes. They 
are two old gougers and hypocrites 
who have ground her down all the days 
of her life, have used her bone labor to 
make money with, and now ain’t willing 
to give her what’s her own. I don’t 
knew much about these courts, Cap’n 
Sproul. I’m suspicious of ’em. I sup- 
pose this court is just as cranky in a 
blow as the rest of ’es. But maybe you, 
being in a high position here, can slip 
a word to the judge for me. You can 
tell him ig 

“T reckon I won’t tell-him anything,” 
interposed the sheriff dryly. “He hap- 
pens to be the chief justice himself.” 

“If there’s any way of slipping some- 
thing to the jury, ’ll do what’s right.” 

“Better keep your hands in your 
pockets and your voice down,” warned 
Cap’n Sproul. “I’m making allowances 
for you being fresh ashore, but you 
ought to know better than to make any 
such talk as that about our courts. And 
the old fellow that’s on the quarter- 
deck here steers a mighty straight 
course.” 

“Well, what is there you can do for 
me, as between master mariners?” 
asked Captain Waugh. “Having said 
that you believe in sticking together, I 
suppose you mean to do a little some- 
thing.” 

“T don’t have to do anything if you 
have come here with a good case.” 

“That part doesn’t need any extry 
tackle, Cap’n Sproul. Here it is in a 
nutshell: I come ashore and marry 
this lady, and then find out that she has 
worked all her life for her father and 
mother and ain’t ever got a cent of pay 
for so working. She has worked 
twenty years since she was of age, and 
all for nothing.” 

Cap’n Sproul inspected the lady. 
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“My husband says right,” she as- 
serted. “I hadn’t realized how I was 
being put upon. I just stayed right 
at home and worked. I could have 
gone away and got a good job and 
earned a lot of money.” 

“Why didn’t you?” 
sheriff 

“T just let ’em hornswoggle me into 
staying at home. That is what comes 
of being an only child. They made be- 
lieve pet and coddle me. They said 
they would miss me. They even made 
me believe that I was sick and wasn’t 
able to go to work. They just toled me 


inquired the 


on and on, and so I never left home and 


I missed my chance to earn a lot of 
money for myself.” 

“It beats the mischief how thought- 
less and hard-hearted some parents can 
be about their children,” commented 
Captain Waugh with indignation. “Par- 
ents take advantage and work on chil- 
dren’s tender feelings. Keep telling 
children that they are needed at home. 
Make children feel that they would be 
missed. Taking advantage—there ain’t 
any other word for it! And first thing 
children know, all chance to make 
money has been lost. A woman has 
feelings of pride when she comes to 
marry. She doesn’t want to be depend- 
ent on her husband for every cent. If 
she has her own, then there’s a happy 
feeling in a home. There’s no rowing 
it over spending money. Marriage is 
a pardnership, ain’t it? Then there 
ought to be investments on both sides. 
You don’t dispute that argument, do 
you, Cap’n Sproul ?” 

The sheriff divided glances between 
the two, and was plainly mystified. 

“T guess I won’t argue, not knowing 
anything about the case,” he said. 

“We are suing for twenty years’ 
back pay with interest,” stated the hus- 
band. “Now that I have taken hold 
of Mary Caroline’s business matters, 
I'll show her how an up-and-coming 
man can run ’em. She never woke up 
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till I showed her what’s what. She 
was letting them parents fool her along. 
You take a man who has spent his life 
at sea and has plenty of time to think, 
and he gets a new line on what’s right 
in this world. I’ll see that she gets her 
rights.” 

“You don’t think I’m asking any- 
thing but what’s my right, do you?” de- 
manded Mrs. Waugh, plainly not rel- 
ishing the continued inspection by the 
high sheriff. 

“I reckon you’d better wait and try 
this case before the judge,” suggested 
Cap’n Sproul. “I ain’t getting much 
head nor tail of it. Usually, in the 
case of what children I have known 
about, they were glad to have a good 
home to stay in as long as they wanted 
to. Where things are different x 

“As they are in this case,” put in 
Captain Waugh, with decision. 

“Why, then, I suppose you have to 
go to law about it. But it always has 
seemed to me that Christmas is a bad 
time to be lawing it over family trou- 
bles. Guess I won’t say any more 
about the case,” he added hastily, get- 
ting a lowering glance from Captain 
Waugh. “I don’t feel that I’m quali- 
fied to talk about it, not being posted 
on conditions. I’ll have to be going 
into court. It’s time to open, and I 
have to rap up the crowd when his 
honor steps onto the quarter-deck. -So 
excuse me.” 

Captain Waugh caught the sheriff by 
the coat lapel. 

“Between master mariners, we stick 
together against land-pirate relatives, 
and I understand that you'll help me 
what you can, do I?” 

“Sure and certain! The minute I see 
a chance to grab in, I’ll do it.” 

“That’s the checker! Now if you'll 
send out Lawyer Reeves, I’ll thank you. 
I’m buying my law of him this trip.” 

“And he'll sell you any kind of law 
you ean pay for,” commented the sher- 
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The old man tied the animal to a post in the courthouse yard and blanketed him with care. 


iff sourly, getting away from his 


friend’s clutch. 
Cap’n Sproul did not hold Squire 


Reeves in high regard as a pacificator, 
and after he had sent that gentleman 
out to the anteroom, the sheriff fell to 
wondering what manner of litigation 
this could be. However, in spite of its 
peculiar nature, he was inclined to sym- 
pathize with Captain Waugh. 

“There’s no telling what they'll try 
to do to sailormen when they get said 
sailormen ashore,” he mused. “They 
tried to do it to me.” 

There was much good-natured laugh- 
ter in the courtroom that forenoon, and 
as mirth was suited to that holiday sea- 
son, his honor made allowances and did 
not insist on the strict decorum of the 
court. Often, when the high sheriff 
raised his gavel and was about to rap 
for order, the chief justice wagged a 
little gesture with his head, as if to 
say: “Oh, this is Christmas time, Mr. 
Sheriff. Let the folks have a little 
innocent fun.” 

Once the judge really winked at the 
sheriff. Yes, actually. And that is a 


lot of condescension on the part of a 
chief justice, even in the Christmas sea- 
son. But the case on trial was a funny 
one—and there are few funny cases in 
the nagging, jealous, hateful business 
of the law, in. those affairs where hu- 
man nature comes sourly to court and 
growls over the bone of litigation. 

A dentist had sued a woman to re- 
cover pay for making artificial teeth, 
and the woman refused payment on the 
ground that the teeth did not fit. The 
dentist rejoined that the woman had 
“a parrot mouth” and it was her own 
fault because no teeth would fit her— 
even nature had balked at the job. 
Therefore, in court, much wholesome 
merriment was provoked by the at- 
tempts of counsel to establish in law 
the peculiar dimensions and properties 
of a parrot mouth. And the woman in 
the case was no shrinking creature who 
invited sympathy or quailed under ridi- 
cule; she gave and took in the battle 
with the utmost relish. So the lawyers 
prolonged the little comedy for the ben- 
efit of the listeners—and all those in the 
courthouse crowded in to hear. All the 
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offices were deserted. Captain Waugh 
and his wife tiptoed in, and Squire 
Reeves found seats for them. 

Therefore, two old folks who came 
timidly into the courthouse found no 
one to tell them where to go or what 
to do. A man and his wife—such an 
old-fashioned couple, right from the 
bush, anybody with half an eye for 
the quaint would have turned around 
and stared after them. 

They had ridden into town in a rusty, 
red pung drawn by a fuzzy, white 
horse, who tittuped along with that 
short gait which denotes venerable age 
in equines. The old man had tied the 
animal to a post in the courthouse yard 
and blanketed him with a care which 
indicated that the horse was a friend 
instead of a servitor. 

In the deserted lower corridor of the 
courthouse they stood peering about 
anxiously and apprehensively, the old 
man and his wife. She wore a tippet 
of mink fur of the old, old style; there 


was not much of it, and it showed long 
service; it exhaled the faint odor of 


the cedar chest. The knitted cloud on 
her head matched the white of her hair. 
Her old husband’s overcoat was sun- 
faded, but his linen was scrupulously 
white, and he unfolded a handkerchief 
that was as freshly clean as the snow on 
the courthouse lawn. His homemade 
mittens were white, too, and were with- 
out a speck. In the case of old folks, 
such little details tell much as to char- 
acter. 

He put the mittens away in his 
pocket and searched all corners with 
timid gaze and listened for sounds. 
They heard the laughter that boomed 
in the distant courtroom. 

“T reckon they must all be upstairs, 
Marshy,” he whispered. 

“T didn’t know they ever laughed in 
court,” she said, also whispering in 
awed fashion. “I thought it was more 
solemn than meeting ever could be.” 

“T don’t know,” he acknowledged. 
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“T never was nigh to a court before. 
But I didn’t suppose they ever laughed 
when they was lawing it. They can’t 
be feeling much the way we do if they 
can laugh,” ne added wistfully. 

“Do you suppose it’s our law that 
they’re listening to now, Israel? Maybe 
we have come late and they’re laughing 
at us.” 

“Tf ‘that is so, then they’re worse in 
court than I had reckoned they were.” 
He wiped sudden tears from his eyes 
with the spotless handkerchief. “It 
doesn’t seem as if they could do it— 
but I don’t know anything about 
courts.” 

They stood there for a long time, as 
irresolute as children in the anteroom 
of an ogre’s den, exchanging glances 
that asked questions of each other, try- 
ing to gain courage and to understand 
what to do. At last he took her hand. 

“T reckon we'd better go up, Marshy. 
We can ask forgiveness and come down 
again if it ain’t right for us to go up. 
But if they’re waiting for us, it’s right 
for us to go up and let ’em know we 
have come according to the way we was 
ordered to come.” 

So they went up the stairs, hand in 
hand and on tiptoe, and found them- 
selves in an anteroom. In the door 
that opened on the courtroom, men 
were massed, crowding upon those who 
stood within the main auditorium. 

After waiting for a time, the old man 
dared to touch one of the listeners and 
the man turned impatiently. 

“Are they waiting for Israel Leavitt 
and his wife, sir?” 

Within the courtroom a woman’s 
harsh voice was squawking: 

“Do you think for one minute that 
I’m going through this world with my 
teeth clenched as if I had the lockjaw, 
so as to hold them teeth in and not dis- 
grace myself in public?” 

The listener turned away from the 
old man and laughed with the others. 

“Do you think they are waiting, sir?” 
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“Are you a witness in this false-teeth 
case?” snapped the other, irritated, and 
not wishing to lose a word of the 
humor. 

“T do not know about it. I have 
been sued—it’s against Israel Leavitt.” 

“Oh, there’s another case on. Sit 
down and wait. Don’t bother me.” 

So they went to a far corner of the 
anteroom and sat down and waited. 
The old wife snuggled her trembling 
hand into the grasp that tried to com- 
fort her with gentle pressure and that 
only communicated the panic of its own 
tremblings. This crowd that roared 
laughter and cackled merriment seemed 
callous, even savage—something to be 
feared. 

“T didn’t know they laughed at people 
in court,” said the wife. “They are 
laughing at that woman.” She shiv- 
ered under her tippet of mink fur. 
“Let us run away, Israel. We intend 
to give our Mary the farm and every- 
thing. Let us run away, Israel, and 
leave it all now. I shall die if they 
laugh that way at me.” 

“We can’t run away,” he mourned. 
“Don’t you remember what was on the 
paper the sheriff brought? ‘Hereof fail 
not at your peril.’ So we must stay 
here and be brave-as we can. I'll stand 
up at the right time and ask them not 
to laugh. I'll close my eyes and tell 
myself that it is only in prayer meeting, 
and I’ll stand up and say that you’re 
not well, and that if they laugh it will 
be very bad for you.” 

They sat there and tried to comfort 
each other, not in the least understand- 
ing what was going on behind that 
hedge of human bodies. 

The hour of recess came, with the 
false-teeth case still unfinished ; and the 
throng disintegrated and the lawyers 
and onlookers hid themselves in cor- 
ners to smoke and review the evidence 
for more laughs. 

Squire Reeves edged his unctuous 
way into the retiring room of the judge. 
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“May it please your honor,” he 
purred, “if agreeable to you, I’d like 
to have the case of Waugh versus Leay- 
itt called right after this case goes to 
the jury. It’s only a little case—a very 
unimportant case—a mere little family 
matter, and I understand that the de- 
fendant is not even represented by 
counsel. Probably intends to have the 
case defaulted. If you can slip it in 
right after the entertainment now being 
staged”—Squire Reeves giggled—“we 
can have it off the boards in a very few 
minutes. Defaulted—judgment for 
plaintiff with costs—that will undoubt- 
edly be the disposal of the matter, your 
honor.” 

“Very well,” agreed the chief justice 
amiably. “All these little tag ends of 
cases better be tucked up before we ad- 
journ for the Christmas holiday. Get 
folks out of law so that they can be 
merry.” 

In the anteroom men formed groups 
and laughed, canvassing the evidence in 
the case then on trial, But in a corner, 
unnoticed by the throng, sat Israel 
Leavitt and his old wife, their wrinkled 
faces pale, their souls wrung with fear 
of what was ahead of them. 

Suddenly the old man rose. - He had 
seen Captain Waugh passing, and he 
caught that sturdy mariner by his 
corded arm. Israel Leavitt’s face 
worked with grief and anxiety. 

“Son-in-law,” he pleaded, “we ain’t 
here to fight you. We ain’t hired any 
lawyer. We don’t want to law it with 
you. But we’re here because the paper 
said to fail not at our peril. But if they 
laugh at Marshy, it will kill her. We 
intend to give all we’ve got to our 
Mary. Only thing was we didn’t want 
to give it so that we’d be dependent in 
our old age. We’ve seen cases where 
all went wrong after old folks deeded 
away their whole property, so as to be 
taken care of.” 

“Accusing me of being a pirate be- 
fore you’ve found out anything special 
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“Accusing me of being a pirate before you've found out anything special about me, hey?” demanded 
Captain Waugh. 


about me, hey?” demanded Captain 
Waugh, puffing his lips. 

“No, son-in-law,” replied old Israel 
meekly. “Only thing was, I say again, 
we thought we’d like to take care of 
what was our own and what we had 
worked so hard for on the farm.” 

“You had good help in earning it— 
and now you propose to hang to the 
whole thing. Your daughter is entitled 
to what’s hers.” ‘ 

“T ain’t saying but what Mary has 
been a good girl—a helpful girl. It has 
helped just having her sitting around 
the house all the years.” 

There was no sarcasm in the old 
man’s tone. But Captain, Waugh ap- 
peared to find a sneer there. 


“Now you're accusing her of loafing, 
are you?” 
“I ain’t accusing our Mary,” pro- 


tested Israel earnestly. “But you 
haven’t known her as we have known 
her. She was always pindling and ailing 
until a little while ago—and we cod- 
dled her—ma and me.” 

“T believe what my own wife tells 
me—that’s the way I’m constituted— 
and if you two only had as much regard 
for your own daughter as I’ve got, you 
wouldn’t be accusing her of laziness.” 

The two old folks exchanged dis- 
tressed looks. 

“You don’t understand what I’m try- 
ing to say,” expostulated Israel Leavitt. 
“Nobody can love our Mary as much 
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as we love her. It wasn’t ever our no- 
tion to let property matters come be- 
tween us. All we have thought of was 
that ours was hers.” 

“Then why all this backing and fill- 
ing on a strict business proposition ?” 

The chattering crowd around them 
paid no heed to this little drama of the 
disruption of a home. That behind the 
wrinkled masks of these poor old peo- 
ple hearts were breaking was the con- 
cern of* nobody in those groups of 
cheerful bystanders. 

“All we have ever thought of in this 
life was working and saving for our 
Mary,” declared the old_man, voicing 
that eternal cry of the self-sacrificing, 
humble toilers of this world. “It was 
all for her.” 

Captain Waugh put up a stubby fore- 
finger and waggled it under the old 
man’s nose. 

“All for your old cat’s grandmother. 
And it’s lucky I came off the sea and 
took a squint in time to see how the 
thing was headed! The whole trouble 
is right here, Leavitt. Didn’t I catch 
you promising one hundred dollars to 
help build that church over? You’re 
getting old and foolish. First one and 
then the other, they’d have all your 
property hornswoggled out of you—all 
her property wasted on folderols.” 

It was plain by the vicious manner 
in which Captain Waugh exploded that 
he had touched upon the main reason 
for his interference in the affairs of 
this humble family. And by the glint 
in the old man’s eyes, it was evident 
that he had touched upon a subject dear 
to the heart of Israel Leavitt. 

“Folderol is not a good word for a 
holy matter, son-in-law. Once I was a 
wicked man. I drank liquor, I cursed, 
my pipe was never cold, and I scoffed 
at God and railed at my neighbor. And 
in that little church one day the saving 
spirit of Christ touched me on the 
shoulder, and I heard the words: ‘Ts- 
rael, be a better man.’ It’s a sacred 
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place to me, that little church, son-in- 
law. It has never been much to look 
at, outside or in, but it has been my 
temple. Christ came to me there, just 
as He comes to others in the great tem- 
ples of this world.” 

“Say, let’s stick to business, Leavitt,” 
blurted Captain Waugh, shoving out 
insolent lips. “I don’t want sermons.” 

“This is business—it’s my business,” 
declared the old man stoutly. “I am 
talking about what has been the greatest 
business of my life—my salvation from 
sin. And now that the plastering is 
falling off and the roof is broken, and 
because that little meetinghouse is not 
fit to be called the house of God, I 
would be an ungrateful sneak if I did 
not put my hand in my pocket and help 
make it worthy of the name it bears.” 

“When an old man begins to fritter, 
there’s no telling where he will stop,” 
insisted Captain Waugh. “Next thing 
your daughter and I know, some par- 
son will have you goofered to the ex- 
tent that you'll leave a will handing all 
you've got to that church. I’m taking 
this case in time. After this trial is 
over, you'll be set where you belong.” 

The old wife grasped Israel’s hand 
and trembled more violently; that men- 
tion of the trial had been like the first 
prick of the knife that is to deal a 
deadly thrust. 

“We can’t go through with it,” fal- 
tered the old man. “We came here 
obedient, because the paper told us to 
come. But we can’t stand up and say 
anything. We mustn’t say anything 
against our Mary. Bring her in here, 
son-in-law. We will give it all to her. 
Leave us the hundred dollars for the 
little church. - She shall have all the 
rest. We want to go home.” There 
was a wail in those last words. 

“It’s more the principle of the thing 
than the money part,” stated Captain 
Waugh, swaggering more and more as 
the old man -became a suppliant. “I’ve 
got plenty of my own money at interest. 
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But I propose to see to it that my law- 
ful wedded wife has her own. And 
when folks get about so old, they need 
to be brought up with a round turn. 
This case has got to come to trial. I 
propose to show thatel know how to run 
things. I have made my talk round 
about that I should beat you in law, 
and now I propose to do it in public. 
And after that you’ll stay where you 
belong.” 

He whirled away from them and 
went - into the courtroom. Sheriff 
Sproul was at his desk, waiting for the 
reappearance of the judge, and Captain 
Waugh marched in that direction, pro- 
posing to show to the crowd that he 
was on excellent terms with a man of 
high office. 

“As you were saying a while back, 
Cap’n Sproul, there’s nothing like set- 
ting relations where they belong—espe- 
cially wife’s relations. Her’n are out 
there, waiting for the trial. And to 


show you how near right I am in any- 


thing I undertake,” he said, with a 
wink, “I want to say that the relations 
now in that anteroom have been beg- 
ging me to call the thing off, and they'll 
hand over the property. It doesn’t pay 
to buck master mariners after they set- 
tle ashore, eh?” 

“Tt’s usually a dangerous proposi- 
tion,” agreed Cap’n Sproul. 

“I’m glad you and I are standing in 
together on this. Of course, the way 
the matter is turning out, I don’t need 
any special help, but you can’t ever tell 
about such things when you get into 
the law. Master mariners have a repu- 
tation to keep up.” 

“They do—that’s right,” assented the 
sheriff. 

“You ought to step out and take a 
peek at those two old back numbers, 
The sight of them may tickle you. Just 
say to yourself, when you look at ’em, 
that they tried to tackle Captain Zenas 
Waugh and do him up in law—and 
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the thought will probably give you a 
laugh.” 

At that moment the rosy, round, and 
jovial face of the chief justice appeared 
at his chamber door, and the sheriff 
rose and rapped the court to order. The 
cause in action proceeded on its hilari- 
ous way. But Sheriff Sproul found the 
humor beginning to pall. He was think- 
ing about those. old folks whom a 
daughter had sued for back pay. The 
more he pondered, the more singular 
did such a case seem. Somehow this ju- 
bilation of Captain Waugh did not ap- 
pear to be justified exactly. 

“He was right in saying that sea cap- 
tains, when ashore, have a reputation 
to keep up,” he reflected, “but it’s a 
good idee to see that the reputation has 
the right shine on it before it’s held up 
very high.” 

With that thought in his mind, he 
called a deputy to his chair and edged 
his way through the crowd into the 
anteroom. 

Alone, huddled in their corner, hand 
grasping hand, sat Israel Leavitt and 
his old wife; their wrinkled faces were 
pale, and piteous fear and grief were 
etched there. The sheriff had seen 
many such humble folk in that build- 
ing—folk who dreaded the ordeal of 
the law. But he found something in- 
expressibly pathetic in the mien of 
those two hiding in the corner on the 
worn settee. 

“They don’t look. as if this Christ- 
mas was bringing any very Christmassy 
feeling to ’em,” he informed himself. 

He passed them, eying them closely. 
Then he returned and passed them once 
more. It was in his mind to sit down 
beside them and ask them a few ques- 
tions; but, before he had decided just 
what sort of questions he would ask, 
Squire Reeves bustled out from the, 
courtroom. The lawyer had been hold- 
ing a whispered conference with Cap- 
tain Waugh, receiving certain informa- 
tion from the retired mariner. 
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He toik his seat at his desk and transfixed Captain Waugh with long, stern, condemnatory gaze. 


“Then I shall settle it,” insisted the 
attorney, waving away the captain’s ob- 
jections. “The court is in a hurry to 
adjourn. The judge wants to get home 
for Christmas. This teeth case has 
been dragging. I have assured him 
that our matter is only a little thing. 
You don’t need to make any grand- 
stand play. I say, settle. Let them 
fork over. I'll go out and draw 
papers.” 

When Cap’n Sproul saw the lawyer 
swooping down on the old folks, in- 
stinct moved him to step between, but 


the lawyer elbowed his way past in a 
brisk and cavalier fashion that nettled 
the sheriff. 

“Excuse me, but I have business here 
that can’t wait,” stated Squire Reeves. 
“My client, the plaintiff, informs. me 
that you’re ready and willing to settle 
before the case comes to trial. Good 
sense! Good sense! Much better! 
Where’s your lawyer? We'll call him.” 

“T haven’t hired any lawyer,” ad- 
mitted Israel Leavitt humbly. 

“Tn court without counsel? 
the meaning of this?” 


What’s 
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“We don’t want to law it with our 
Mary. If she would only come and 
talk it over with us, it would be made 
all right, sir. Just as we always used 
to talk things over at home.” 

“Oh, tut, tut! This is law. This 
is business. If you want a good law- 
yer, I'll call in my nephew.” 

“We don’t want any lawyer, sir. We 
wouldn’t know how to talk with him. 
It’s only a misunderstanding. It’s all 
in the family. We don’t want to talk 
it outside. It’s an awful grief to us. 
If Mary will come here, we sy 

“Better let me settle it for you,” 
advised the lawyer. “Dragging fam- 
ily sentiment into business only delays 
and bothers. Come along with me 
down to the clerk of court’s office, 
where we can get writing materials. 
I’ll settle it so that all of us will be 
satisfied.” 

He hustled them away. The sheriff 
gazed after them, fiddling forefinger 
under his nose, wholly at a loss to 
know how a high sheriff could find any 
excuse for interference. 

“When that old buzzard sets in his 
claws like that, it will be settled, all 
right,” mused the cap’n. “I know 
something about men and the human 
feelings, and it isn’t so much what that 
old man said as the way he said it. 
It doesn’t fit in with Christmas. I hate 
to think it of a master mariner, 
but “4 

He lingered in the anteroom until 
Reeves ushered the old folk back to 
their settee. 

“Now you take it easy right here in 
this corner,” advised the lawyer, with 
unctuous tone. “You have done just 
the right thing. When the time comes, 
I’ll show this bill of sale to the judge, 
and there won’t be any trial, and I’ll 
come out and tell you when you can 
go home, all happy and comfortable.” 
He hurried away, flapping a document 
against his palm. 

Sheriff Sproul hesitated a moment, 
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and then he went over and sat down 
beside Israel Leavitt. The old man 
eyed the officer’s gold badge with ap- 
prehensive stare. 

“Looks as if we was going to have 
nice, Christmassy weather for it to- 
morrow,” suggested the sheriff amia- 
bly. 

“Yes, sir,” faltered the old man. 

“Judging from what I heard Reeves 
say—not meaning to listen to any pri- 
vate business—you’ve got your law all 
settled.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Hope it was all satisfactory. Noth- 
ing like being satisfied at Christmas 
time.” 

“We signed a paper and gave it all 
to our Mary,” explained the father 
ingenuously. His face shone. “You 
see, sir, it was all for her, anyway. 
We ought to have given it to her be- 
fore, but we didn’t understand.” 

“What did you give her?” 

“Our farm and the money 
bank.” 

“Quite a handsome Christmas pres- 
ent, I call it.” 

“We have always been willing to do 
for our Mary. You see, she was ailing 
all her life and needed petting, and 
we didn’t realize she had grown up to 
be a woman. She has always seemed 
to us like a little girlk And we only 
thought we were taking care of her 
own for her. I’m sorry son-in-law 
made us come to court. We wanted 
her to have it.” 

“IT hope you'll tell all the folks 
around the court that we never meant 
to be mean with Mary,” pleaded the 
old wife. “When they got married, and 
the captain bought the next farm, we 
stripped the house, all but two rooms, 
and gave her the furniture. We were 
glad to do it. We're only old folks, 
and old folks have no business traipsing 
all over a whole house. It’s better to 
have the rooms closed.” 

“Yes, I gave them the young horse 


in the 
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and three cows,” explained Israel 
Leavitt. “The old horse does for what 
little pudging around we do. Old folks 
better stay pretty close at home. But 
I do miss my old dog. He was always 
at my heels and was a dretful lot of 
company evenings in front of the fire. 
But Mary wanted him, and she keeps 
him locked up at her house, so he can’t 
run back to me. He’s an old fool of 
a dog—wanting to leave her for me.” 
He smiled, but there were tears in his 
eyes. 

“How do you get on generally with 
a sea captain for a son-in-law?” 

“He is a good man,” declared Israel 
Leavitt stoutly. “Of course, his ways 
are different from ours, because he has 
been used to command men. I hope 
he will understand us better as time 
goes on.” 

“T hope so,” said Cap’n Sproul, with 
a surprising amount of fervor. “I 
think it’s going to do him a lot of good 
to understand you.” 

He rose abruptly and went into the 
courtroom. 

“Another old human belaying pin, 
come ashore and whelting everybody 
on a sore place out of pure cussedness 
and because he can’t forget the quarter- 
deck,” he muttered. “I was a shame 
and disgrace to sailormen until I got 
some of those notions swabbed out of 
myself.” 

He took his seat at his desk and 
transfixed Captain Waugh—who sat on 
the spectators’ bench—with long, stern, 
condemnatory gaze. 

“T ain’t in anyways a meddler in 
family affairs,” pondered the sheriff. 
“But in this case I feel that the honor 
of master mariners has got to be up- 
held.” 

The case of the “parrot mouth” was 
given to the jury, and as soon as the 
panel had retired for conference, 
Squire Reeves stepped forward to the 
bench. 

“May it please your honor, in this 
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little case of Waugh versus Leavitt, 
the docket may be marked, ‘Neither 
party, no further action for the same 
cause.’ All amicably adjusted.” 

“l’m glad of that,’ said the chief 
justice. “Let us hope that the Christ- 
mas spirit is already actuating litigants. 
The court has now no further business 
before it and will adjourn as soon as 
that jury reports.” 

High Sheriff Sproul, taking advan- 
tage of the wait, jerked his chin as a 
signal to Captain Waugh, and led the. 
way out into the corridor and to a quiet 
corner. 

“T take it you feel as if you had done 
a pretty good job in that lawsuit, Cap’n 
Waugh.” 

“IT ought to feel so. They rolled 
onto their backs with paws in the air. 
There’s nothing like putting old coots 
of relations right where they belong.” 

“And, speaking of that, where are 
you going to put Israel Leavitt and 
his wife, now that you have got every 
stick, stivver, and penny away from 
em?” 

“T ain’t exactly decided up to date 
whether [’ll board ’em out or give ’em 
a room upstairs in our house. What- 
ever | do, it will be something to make 
’em realize that I’m boss in my family,” 
stated Captain Waugh, with complacent 
and lordly air. 

“T don’t suppose it has ever occurred 
to you to take into account the human 
nature of hard-working Yankees, has 
it ?”” 

“What do you mean?” 

Cap’n Sproul set stubby forefinger 
upon Captain Waugh’s breast and gave 
him flaming gaze straight in the eyes. 

“T mean that to all practical intents 
and purposes you have made paupers 
of those two old folks, propose to make 
them feel like paupers, and intend to 
rub it into them every day that they 
are paupers—and that’s worse damna- 
tion than tophet can furnish.” 


“Piff!” sneered Captain Waugh. 
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“You haven’t grown to be sentimental, 
have you, since you’ve settled ashore?” 

“I have grown to be - 

But at that moment a deputy broke 
upon the conference. 

“Jury has reported, sheriff. Assessed 
the parrot mouther half the bill and 
half the costs. Judge wants to adjourn 
court.” 

Cap’n Sproul set clutch around the 
elbow of Captain Waugh and took him 
along into the courtroom. 

“T want to enjoy a little more of 
your company, Cap’n Waugh,” he said 
grimly. “You stick to me until I get 
through with you.” 

The judge arose when the sheriff 
was at his desk, and the courtroom 
throng struggled up and stood at re- 
spectful attention when the gavel of 
Cap’n Sproul summoned them. 

On the judge’s face glowed an ex- 
pression of mingled good cheer and 
solemnity. 

“Now we are all going home, folks,” 
he said. “Let us forget litigation and 
remember only that the law protects 
us. Gentlemen of the jury, brothers 
of the bar, men and women, a safe 
journey to your homes and a Merry 
Christmas when you get there. God 
go with you!” 

Through the bustle of departure, 
High Sheriff Sproul dragged Captain 
Waugh into the anteroom, where the 
old folks cowered in their corner. 
Squire Reeves, with his accustomed 
celerity, had preceded the sheriff. 

“You can go home. The case is all 
settled,” the lawyer was saying. 

“Just a minute!” warned the high 
sheriff, with a force that carried weight. 
“This case has been reopened.” 

He closed the door and bolted it. 

“Reopened by whom?” asked Squire 
Reeves. 

“By me!” 
himself on the breast. “And you 
needn’t ask any fool questions about 
where I get my authority.” 


stated the sheriff, slapping 
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“T am entitled to know,” stated 
Reeves, whacking the folded document 
across palm. “I have here as 

Cap’n Sproul snatched the paper 
away, and then propelled the attorney 
to the door, opened it, and thrust Squire 
Reeves out. After he had bolted the 
door again, he remarked: 

“When a lawyer is in a room, no- 
body else gets a chance to slip a word 
in edgewise. We’ll make this a strickly 
family party. I have adopted myself 
into it for the time being.” 

“T don’t see how you fit,” remarked 
Captain Waugh, who had begun to sniff 
hostility. 

“If I remember right, you asked me 
to grab in on the thing. And being 
of a generally obliging disposition, I 
am now grabbing, Cap’n Waugh. You 
invited me in as a master mariner. 
All right! I’m in on that basis. I take 
pride in the fact that I have been a 
master mariner in my day. I-have 
made mistakes since I have settled 
ashore, Captain Waugh, but I have 
tried to rectify them. I have done it 
for the honor of the name. And I ain’t 
going to stand by and see you drag 
sailorman honor in the mud.” 

“How am I dragging it in the mud?” 
asked Captain Waugh with heat, shov- 
ing out pugnacious lips. 

“I'll tell you here and now. And 
you needn't try to scare me by pooch- 
ing out that mouth of yours. Sit 
down!” he commanded, pushing Israel 
Leavitt and his wife gently back on 
the settee. ‘“There’s not going to be 
any special trouble unless your son-in- 
law insists on having it.” 

He answered a rap on the door, and 
admitted Mrs. Waugh. 

“T reckoned it was you, and I’m glad 
you’ve come, marm,” he remarked. 
“T'll leave it to you to see that your 
husband keeps quiet, and then he won’t 
get hurt.” 

She turned her back on her parents 
and sidled close to Captain Waugh, dis- 
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playing some apprehension when she 
saw the determined look on the sheriff's 
countenance. 

“I’m going to be short and to the 
point with you, Cap’n Waugh—master- 
mariner fashion. That’s how you have 
invited me into the thing—as between 
master mariners. I want to say to you 
that, with your ingrowing idea of busi- 
ness and finance and bossing your bet- 
ters, you have been robbing these old 
people of their money just as certainly 
as if you had knocked them down with 
a club and taken their own away from 
them. But you have robbed them of 
something that’s worth more to ’em 
than anything else in the world. You 
have robbed ’em of a daughter, and all 
a daughter means to ’em. You have 
given her a wrong slant on everything 
that makes life worth living, Cap’n 
Waugh. And I here and now notify 
you”—the stubby finger beat a tattoo 
—‘that you have got to come short 
about on another tack.” 

Captain Waugh’s hair bristled, and 
his flaming eyes bulged. He was 
plainly at bay. 

“I’m managing my own family af- 
fairs and I have got a bill of sale “ 

Cap’n Sproul deliberately tore the 
paper across, set the divided halves 
together, and quartered them, and then 
stripped the document into still smaller 
bits. When he had finished, he tossed 
the handful of paper snowflakes upon 
the head of the furious Captain Waugh. 

“T ain’t sure that you feel that way, 
but you look something like Santa 
Claus coming down through a spell of 
weather,” observed Cap’n Sproul. 

“You have destroyed valuable prop- 
erty, and I'll have the law on you!” 
raged the son-in-law. 

“T have destroyed some evidence that 
would have made old Cap Kidd 
ashamed if it had been found among 
his effects,’ insisted the sheriff. 

There was an insistent rapping on 
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the door, and finally Cap’n Sproul 
rushed to it. 

“Tf that is Reeves, blast him, I'll 
kick him downstairs this trip!” 

But when he flung the door open, 
muttering his wrath, the jovial face 
of the chief justice confronted him. 

“My, my, my! Mr. Sheriff, I have 
come to wish you a Merry Christmas 
before I leave. But you don’t look 
at all merry.” 

“T call on the court,” bawled Captain 
Waugh. “I want protection. I am 


being robbed.” 
The judge, looking much concerned, 
came in and closed the door behind him. 
“The court has given me law on the 
Captain Waugh. “I 


thing,” stated 
want that law!” 

“What does this mean, sheriff?” in- 
quired the chief justice. 

“It means that after the law was 
given to this man, I started a little 
side court of my own, so as to give 
justice to the ones who deserve it,” 
declared the sheriff. “Your honor, I 
am glad you have dropped in. I 
haven’t got done talking to this man. 
I'd like to have you listen to what I’m 
going to say.” 

Cap’n Aaron Sproul, when zeal and 
honest indignation fired his speech, had 
good command of plain and hearty lan- 
guage. He opened up to the chief jus- 
tice of the supreme judicial court the 
inside story of that little home, as he 
had pieced together the story from 
what he had gleaned that day. 

“Your side court seems to be get- 
ting more meat out of this coconut 
than was dug out in yonder where I 
have been sitting, Mr. Sheriff,” said the 
judge after a time. “Brother Leavitt, 
I want to ask you a few questions about 
your family affairs.” 

“IT don’t want to say anything against 
our Mary,” protested the old man 
plaintively. 

The judge eyed the woman, and her 
gaze shifted under his rebuking stare. 
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“Mary,” he said, and the blunt sim- 
plicity of the great man was more ef- 
fective than long speech, “you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself!” 

There was a long silence in the little 
room. The participants in that little, 
though tragic, drama looked at one 
another as if they wondered what could 
be said. It was the judge, out of his 
full understanding of human nature, 
who put sure finger on the situation. 

“Uncle Israel,” he said softly, “I can 


“Mary,” 
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Mary back to us, we'll never forget to 
praise and glorify ye forever and ever.” 

“Go to your mother, my child,” whis- 
pered the judge, touching the daugh- 
ter’s arm. “She needs you.” 

The daughter, her flaming face re- 
vealing her shame, her fear, her con- 
trition, crossed the room and sat down 
beside the trembling old wife. 

“I ain’t going to bother ye a lot, 
God. You’re a father and know how 
fathers feel. Just give us Mary back. 


- o 





he said, and the blunt simplicity of the great man was more effective than long speech, “you 


ought to be ashamed of yourself!” 


see that you are a man who walks in 
God’s own ways. We poor creatures 
all need an honest man’s prayers. Sup- 
pose you close your eyes and forget 
that you are in a temple of law. Pray 
for us as you would pray at home.” 

The old man kneeled with his back 
to them and grasped the rungs of the 
settee. 

“Oh, God, I want to talk to ye a few 
minutes, if ye’ve got time to listen to 
a poor critter like me. Lots of times 
I know ye ain’t got the time, but right 
now is when it’s awful important for 
me and mother, for if ye’ll send our 


We don’t want nothing more, not ever 
in this life.” 

The chief justice saw the daughter’s 
hand seek the wrinkled old hand of the 
mother who had toiled for her own, 
and he understood that the affection 
that greed had blinded was once again 
looking upon the true and the real with 
wide-open eyes. 

“It’s in all of ’em if you only know 
how to reach it,” he pondered, and he 
smiled when Mary lifted wet eyes to 
his. 

When the old man rose, the judge 
went to him and took his hand. 
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“Uncle Israel, this has been a profit- 
able session. I think we all feel much 
better for that honest prayer.” He 
gave the crestfallen and awed Captain 
Waugh a significant look. ‘Now take 
your little family and go home, Uncle 
Israel. I think you’re going to find 
everything all right from now on. The 
court will keep an eye on your affairs.” 
This time the look he gave the son- 
in-law was unmistakable. “Captain 
Waugh, my suggestion is that you buy 
the dinner for to-morrow and continue 
to thank the Lord that you have two 
such good old saints as these in your 
family to love and cherish.” 

On the way down the courthouse 
stairs, the sheriff held back Captain 
Waugh. 

“What the judge said was all right, 
and as far as a judge can go. But 
as between master mariners, Waugh, 
I can go farther. If you ever forget 
again that Israel Leavitt is boss of his 
own quarter-deck, entitled to all honors 
and salutes, I’ll come out to your place 
and keelhaul ye, and then post ye for a 
pirate in every masters’ and mates’ as- 
sociation along this coast. And now I 
wish ye a Merry Christmas and many 
of ’em.” 


“I’m naturally a mild and peaceable 
man when I have been showed that a 
certain way is the right way,” whined 
Captain Waugh, affording every evi- 
dence that he had been thoroughly 
cowed. 

“Then I hope that you’ll let nature 
take its course after this. It will help 
you some to remember that I’m watch- 
ing you.” 

Captain Waugh was about to march 
on. 

“T wished you a Merry Christmas,” 
said Cap’n Sproul. “Where’s your 
manners ?” 

“The same to you—and I’m glad I’ve 
met up with you again,” replied the 
other. 

“You ought to be. I’ve saved you 
from the shame of disgracing the name 
of master mariner.” 

“It takes one of our kind to talk to 
another of the same kind,” acknowl- 
edged Captain Waugh. “And I hope 
there ain’t any hard feelings.” 

“Not a mite!” was Cap’n Sproul’s 
generous reply. “They wouldn’t be in 
place at Christmas time. Better send 
that dog back to the old gent.” 

“Yes, sir,” agreed Captain Waugh 
meekly. 





The Shovel Said to the Gun 
THE shovel said to the gun: 


“Brother, 


My work begins when yours is done, 


Brother, my brother. 


You kiss men hot with youth’s fire; I 
Cover them gently as they lie, 

When, after your last kiss, they sleep 
In sudden weary slumber deep.” 


The shovel said to the gun: 
“Brother, 
My work begins when yours is done, 
Brother, my brother.” 
Mary Carotyn Davles. 
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HE other girls in the store, Rosen- 
theil’s Emporium, with the crude 
wit of youth, commented ad- 

versely on Myra’s choice of a “steady.” 
With the pride of established position, 
the hauteur bred of a connection with 
capitalism, they sneered at him as a 
“mechanic,” as one who labored with 
his hands. The implication was, of 
course, that the young gentlemen of 
their choice, the budding salesmen in 
shoes and gents’ furnishings, labored 
with rare, God-given talent only. 

Myra stood it all with rather amaz- 
ing good sense. There was atavistic 
country wisdom deep rooted beneath 
the elaborate structures into which she 
erected her taffy-colored hair at the 
successive dictates of fashion. That 
wisdom enabled her to see in Mark the 
enduring qualities that her friends did 
not perceive, and to see in their ad- 
mirers the signs of the trivial ephem- 
era. In regard to the lowliness of his 
occupation, she was ready with a sharp 
and pointed retort: 

“Mark makes more in one day, car- 
pentin’, than your fellows make in 
three.” 

It seemed as unanswerable ds a well- 
aimed bullet, until Rosie, the wasp of 
the notion counter, saw fit to inquire: 

“What does he do with his fortune?” 

All the girls tittered. It was noto- 
rious that Myra and her gentleman 
friend very infrequently adorned those 
delightful gatherings that call for the 
expenditure of money. The movies 


were but slightly acquainted with them; 
the dance halls knew them not at ‘all; 
even the excursion boats that plied the 
bay on summer evenings—excursion 
boats so cunningly fitted with nooks 
and corners, so melodiously furnished 
with bands playing all the latest airs, 
so often illuminated by a sentiment- 
impelling summer moon, and always 
well supplied with sentiment-impelling 
beer—even those excursion boats saw 
but little of them. So, although Myra 
lifted her chin bravely and stanchly in- 
formed Rosie the Wasp, who had been 
twice notoriously jilted, that when a 
gentleman’s intentions were serious he 
began to save his money, she really felt 
the stab. 

But, although she was quick to up- 
hold her lover for his abstinences, even 
her loyalty was at a loss to uphold his 
preferences. No words could tell how 
Myra suffered enduring Mark’s favor- 
ite forms of amusement; language is a 
poor, weak thing to paint the last, abys- 
mal depth of boredom, the final agony 
of shame. And these were Myra’s por- 
tion when, dutifully, loyally, she accom- 
panied Mark to those gatherings in 
which he took delight—the civic for- 
ums, the municipal debates, the Cooper 
Union, and the street-corner meetings 
at which capitalistic crime and indus- 
trial virtue were discussed at length. 
Boredom was what Myra_ endured 
while the regular speakers thundered 
or meandered on, according to their 
oratorical schools, with statistics and 
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arguments. Burning shame was her 
portion when, upon the inevitable invi- 
tation to question, Mark rose to his feet 
and took advantage of the opening. 
And yet, while she burned with 
shame—it seemed to her absurd, un- 
dignified, almost blasphemous, to ques- 
tion any utterance delivered from a 
platform or a pulpit—she was always 
conscious of a queer little thrill of pride 
in the mere physical sight of Mark as 
he rose to his feet. The other girls, 
from Rosie the Wasp to Gertie, Myra’s 
best friend, might ridicule Mark’s ap- 
pearance as they pleased; it was true 
that he was addicted to soft-collared 
shirts of flannel or sateen, that he had 
not the faintest interest in silk socks 
reduced to however proletarian a price, 
and that he was blindly, densely igno- 
rant of the season’s cut in oxfords; 
nevertheless he himself, tall, straight, 
muscular, with his lean, rather good- 
natured face tanned and healthy, his 
dark eyes brilliant and disputatious, was 
something better to look upon than any 
of the other girls could boast. Although 
Myra had never heard of eugenics, na- 
ture and that atavistic wisdom beneath 
her puffs were giving her lessons in the 
practical application of the science. 
She would not gratify the spite of 
most of her compeers by confiding to 
them her intention to make over Mark 
as soon as they were married. That 
confidence she reserved for Gertie. 
“You see,” she informed that young 
lady, who, temporarily beauless, heark- 
ened to her words with respect, “a girl 
can always do what she pleases with a 
man after she’s once got him. I mean 
if he’s the right kind of a man, an’ 
doesn’t drink or anything. You know 
how it is yotrself. It’s the woman 


who says where they’re goin’ to live an’ 
what they’re goin’ to eat an’ what 
they’re goin’ to wear. The thing to do 
is to make sure you’ve got a real man 
in the first place—the right sort of man 
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that means to be square with a girl; 
then the rest is easy. 

“After we’re married, I'll just buy 
Mark’s shirts myself, an’ his collars an’ 
ties. He'll put ’em on when they’re 
laid out for him; an’ he’ll put on trou- 
sers as much creased as a drum major’s 
or an aisle man’s if I press ’em for 
him, an’ I will. Why, in a year Mark 
will be as much dressed up as anybody 
an’ without knowin’ it. As for our 
amusements—well, I don’t feel as if 
I had the right to suggest much of any- 
thing till we are married. After all, 
his money’s his own until I’m married 


to him. An’ I know he’s no tightwad, 
whatever Rosie may say. But after 
we’re married, of course, I'll have 


rights; an’ you needn’t be afraid I 
won't use ’em.” 

Myra pressed her lips firmly and 
nodded her head with a vigor that 
threatened her coiffure. Of course she 
was unaware that she spoke the peren- 
nial determination and the perennial 
wisdom of Woman, the practical, of 
Woman, marking her prey even as Mr. 
3ernard Shaw has indicated, stalking 
it guilefully and relentlessly and deter- 
mining to use it for her own purposes 
—the prey’s domestication and the con- 
ventional upbringing of her offspring. 
Although the sight of Mark, even in 
a flannel shirt, thrilled Myra to the bot- 
tom of her young heart, she had not 
the least intention of seeing Mark’s 
son similarly clad. : 

In this spirit of the expectant con- 
queror, although she wore the conven- 
tional mien of womanly surrender, the 
veil of modesty, and the downcast eyes 
of timid subservience, Myra was, in due 
time, wed. The girls in the notions 
clubbed together and bought her orna- 
ments for the parlor of her three- 
roomed flat in the Bronx. They 
agreed, without a dissenting voice, that 
every young couple achieved necessities 
somehow, and it was therefore the duty 
of friends to provide them with that 
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“Mark makes more in one day, carpentin’, than your fellows make in three.” 


e 

which was not certain. In Myra’s case, 
it was a heavily framed colored photo- 
graph—a “‘special” that week at Rosen- 
theil’s—entitled “The Harvest Moon,” 
in which that orb focused like theat- 
rical limelight upon the figures of a 
pink-clad, Maud Mullerish young per- 
son and a young man embracing her 
among the corn stacks. A pair of 
vases and a soft cushion were added 
to the work of art, and the girls felt 
that generosity and discriminating good 
taste could go no farther. 








Myra sighed when she beheld these 
treasures. She had hoped for a dozen 
huck towels, also a “special” that week 
at Rosentheil’s. But she banished re- 
grets. Everything seemed very golden 
to her on that morning, and all the 
world singularly good and kind. It 
even appeared to her slightly narrow 
and wrong to be so awfully practical 
as to prefer towels to lovely works of 
art. Secure in the strength of woman 
and wife, which she knew she intended 
to exert later, she gave herself up, for 
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the time being, to the sweetness of 
being a clinging bride to the man whom 
she designed to remold. 

The remolding process did not begin 


at once. Evenings at home, with Mark 
constructing unbelievably ingenious 


shelves and closets throughout the little 
flat, and amazingly supplementing their 
scanty store of furniture, were so much 
more exciting that the wildest melo- 
drama ever reeled. And when spring 
came, to ride on the front seat of an 
open car out into dusky green places, 
where the scent of earth and grass and 
blossom stirred inherited longings in 
Myra’s soul—this was better than all 
the moonlight excursions down the bay 
with bands booming and beer flowing 
freely on the lower deck. 

It was, however, on these evening 
rides that Myra first began, timidly and 
tentatively, the task of making over 
Mark. She used to talk with him about 
the joys of country life—used to ask 
him to feel how gratefully upon his 
eyes the dewy darkness fell, how sweet 
in his nostrils were the scents of honey- 
suckle or sudden, summer- showers, or 
even the homelier odor of barnyards, 
borne to them as they whirled through 
the country. Mark was vaguely sym- 
pathetic, vaguely acquiescent, but it was 
quite evident that he did not regard 
Myra’s remarks as serious approaches 
toward the suggestion that they them- 
selves should live in the country. He 
no more interpreted them in that way 
than he interpreted her “See how 
bright the stars are to-night, Mark?” 
as an invitation to take up his abode 
in the stellar distances. 

Myra, for all her instinctive wisdom, 
was not quite aware of this actual un- 
responsiveness of Mark’s. He listened, 
without objection, as she talked of how 
much a man counted for in the country 
who was quite lost in the city. “Any 
one can be some one in a little place,” 
was the way she expressed it. And 
Mark, hammering away at a chest- and 
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whistling snatches from the only tune 
he knew, the “Marseillaise,’ would 
murmur an unhearing assent and sug- 
gest dark green for the chest’s cover 
coat. 

When, however, she finally made it 
clear to him that they were the “any 
one” whom she had in mind to convert 
to “some one” by the process of re- 
moval to the country, she discovered 
how far astray was her reckoning. 
Mark looked at her at first with gentle 
lack of comprehension, and then with 
assured negation. His face lit up as 
it had been used to light at the elo- 
quence of the soap-box orators or the 
Cooper Union disputants. sriefly, 
though kindly, he explained to her that 
the stultifying life of villages and farms 
was not for him; the city, he told her, 
was the battlefield whereon was to be 
fought out to its triumphant conclusion 
the war between industry and capital. 
Obviously, then, the only place for a 
militant carpenter was the city. 

Myra subsided without argument, 
not in the least shaken in her resolu- 
tion, and feeling indefinably glad that 
she had begun the savings-bank account 
in her own name; a joint savings-bank 
account would be very unsafe with one 
of the savers as quixotic a person as 
her husband! 

She had reason to be even more self- 
congratulatory over her foresight be- 
fore the seeond winter was passed. 
Mark was one of those excellent work- 
men for whom the seasonal nature of 
his employment had no drawbacks—he 
was sure of work fifty-two weeks in 
the year, many of them double weeks, 
with overtime charges, if he cared to 
work at that rate. Only one thing, 
barring sickness, need ever spell un- 
employment for Mark, and that was a 
strike. Before the second winter of 
their married life had passed, there 
was a great and widespread strike in 
all the building industries. At the com- 


mand of the walking delegate, Mark 
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dropped his tools into his kit and 
marched off the job on which he was 
working, as eager, as proud as a sol- 
dier obeying the bugle call to battle. 
When he arrived at the three-room flat 
in the Bronx in the middle of the morn- 
ing, instead of at his usual orderly six- 
forty-five, Myra threw down the little 
white slip she was making with a cry 
of alarm. What was the matter? Was 
he hurt? Was he sick? 

No, Mark informed her, kissing her 
tenderly in the joyful solemnity of his 
feelings, it was neither of these. It was 
merely that the call had come; they 
were all going to stand by the men in 
Pittsburgh, or wherever it was, who 
were striking for higher wages, or 
shorter hours, or whatever it might be. 
Myra shook, with a chill, in his arms. © 

“Oh, Mark! Oh, Mark! How could 
you—now, now when we shall need the 
money so?” 

But, Mark justified himself some- 
what bewilderedly, had he not told her 
that this was likely, this general strike, 
that it had been pending for weeks, that 
the locals had all voted to abide by the 
decision of the central organization? 
What would she have? 

Myra, it appeared from her heated, 
téarful protests, would have him act 
as an individual, not as a member of 
an organization. He pointed out that 
she had been glad enough to accept the 
benefits of organization ; picture him as 
an individual, demanding five dollars a 
day for an eight-hour day! A swell 
chance he would have stood of getting 
it as an individual! And what kind of 
a scab and a skunk did she think he 
was to stay in a union and abide by 
its decisions only while they were fa- 
vorable to his self-interest? He looked 
at her as one who had questioned his 
sacred honor. 

Myra met all this fire in the wisest 
possible way. She quenched it in tears. 
She wept and talked about the baby that 
was coming. Mark soothed her and 
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tried to remember all the old grand- 
mothers’ wisdom that had been vaguely 
blown to his knowledge about the 
moods and vagaries of pregnant 
women. He sought to reassure her 
with the prediction that the bosses must 
soon yield, with talk of the strike-ben- 
efit fund, and with the recollection that 
they, Myra and Mark, had a tidy little 
sum in the savings bank to tide them 
over the brief period before triumphant 
labor wrested another victory from the 
capitalistic brute. 

“But I meant that for a—for a ne-est 
egg for our li-li-little place in the coun- 
try,” wailed Myra, revealing, in an un- 
guarded moment, her deep-laid plot. 

Mark put her down in her rocking- 
chair with a touch grown suddenly cold 
and a look remote if not hostile. But 
he forbore to reproach her, either for 
cherishing plans antagonistic to his own 
or for her failure to sympathize with 
him in his ideals. Myra stole a timid 
look at him from beneath her lashes; 
she was used to men who lost their 
temper and expressed their disappoint- 
ment more articulately than this. She 
had a new respect for him, watching 
his self-control, but not for an instant 
did she falter in her resolution to have 
her own way. Myra, small, mild-eyed, 
neutrally blond, was, like most of the 
women of her type, one of the most 
determined fighters in the world. 

At first they did not feel the pinch 
of poverty because of the cessation of 
wages. The benefit fund seemed ample 
during the early weeks of the struggle, 
and many gentlemen seemed to enjoy 
the unfamiliar sensation of drawing 
money for which they had not—imme- 
diately, at any rate—sweated. The ex- 
perience did not, however, give them 
that sympathy with the capitalistic 
point of view which might have been 
expected. They were not philosophers. 

By and by the glamour of easy 
money began to wear away. After allf, 
the strike benefit did not pay a man 
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first draft upon that 
cherished savings- 
bank account that 
very day. She uttered 
no word of reproach; 
she even tried consci- 
entiously to keep re- 
proach out gf her blue 
eyes. Again her in- 
stinctive wisdom 
stood her in good 
stead. A union man, 
striking for a princi- 
ple, not merely for his 
own bread and but- 
ter, is sufficiently re- 
proached by the fact 
that his wife and his 
first baby need money 
and that he has none 
to give them; words 
could but weaken the 
effect of the grim ut- 
terance of  circum- 
stance, 

Myra was not yet 
out of bed, and the 
presiding genius of 
the affair had not yet 
been dismissed, when 
Gertie, still at Rosen- 
theil’s,entered breath- 


‘—J—wity, of course, I thouyht you knew! Why, he’s been arrested——” lessly one evening. 


as well as the daily work of his horny 
hands; besides, the bosses—obstinate 
mules !—showed no intention whatever 
of weakening in their stand. The strike 
leaders began to reduce the weekly 
stipend of the strikers, as the leaders 
of shipwrecked parties, watching the 
biscuits and the water lessen day by 
day while still no sail appears on the 
horizon, reduce the*daily rations of 
their charges. 

Myra’s hour of trial came when the 
resources of the treasury had been de- 
clared exhausted, and the dole had been 
stopped altogether. Myra’s fingers, un- 
steady, weak, signed the order for the 





Mark was as much 
away from home during the strike as 
during his busiest periods; indeed, this 
was one of his busiest periods. He was 
very active in his local and everywhere 
else where it occurred to him that the 
cause of labor needed clear exposition, 

“Mark isn’t in yet,” Myra mentioned 
supererogatorially, after Gertie had 
done due homage to the indifferent heir 
of the house, whose eyes were, even 
at ten days, disquietingly like Mark’s, 
the fanatic’s. 

“Yes, I know.”  Fathomless pity 
spoke in Gertie’s voice, overflowed her 
friendly eyes. “Oh, you poor ’itty dar- 
lin’, 00! Was ums own papa in jail?” 
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“What!” Myra sat upright among 
her pillows. The monosyllable was a 
scream. The old woman pottering 
about the kitchen came running in. 
“What!” screamed Myra again. 

Gertie opened her mouth and 
dropped her jaw in unbecoming, guilty 
astonishment. 

“T—I—why, of course, I thought you 
knew! Why, he’s been arrested s 

Myra fell back among the pillows. 
The color ebbed from her face, already 
pale from the strain of her illness. 

“Arrested !” 

The word barely fluttered forth onto 
the air. She had the most complete 
and touching belief in the final igno- 
miny of arrest. 

It was at that very moment—the psy- 
chological moment, as novelists call it 
—that the door behind Gertie opened, 
and Mark projected himself into the 
room. His eager eyes took note of his 
wife’s pallor and faintness. He gave 
Gertie a negligible sort of greeting as 
he bent over the bed. Myra’s eyelids 
lifted above her blue eyes. The color 
flowed back into her face. She turned 
with weak anger upon Gertie. 

“Why, here he is! Here he is now! 
Why did you want to lie to me?” 

“It was in the papers,” protested 
Gertie, unfolding the red-and-black ex- 
tra in which she had read the news. 

And it was in the paper. And, more- 
over, the report was true. Mark had 
been arrested for impeding traffic in the 
neighborhood of Tompkins Square 
while delivering an impassioned ha- 
rangue upon the wrongs of the working 
class. He explained that he had been 
bailed out by one of his union leaders. 
Myra closed her eyes again that he 
might not see the desperate shame and 
anguish in them. Arrested—in prison 
—her husband, her baby’s father! 

Nevertheless, by the next day she was 
able to speak authoritatively to Rosie 
the Wasp, calling to congratulate and 
to condole, on the difference between 
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imprisonment for crime and for polit- 
ical offense. Although she wore an air 
of conviction while she declaimed what 
Mark had declaimed to her the night 
before, she had not the slightest belief 
in the distinction. Jail was jail—and 
any place of involuntary incarceration 
was as a condemned felon’s cell. to 
Myra; and to have been in one branded 
a man forever. But she would never 
let the girls at Rosentheil’s know how 
she felt. Rosie left her rather im- 
pressed with the idea that it was some- 
thing of a feather in one’s cap to have 
been arrested for exercising the right 
of free speech. 

The strike dragged on to unprece- 
dented lengths. Idleness was wide- 
spread. Poverty and al! its accompani- 
ments of sickness and crime were 
spread through the building trades. 
Myra’s savings-bank account, no mat- 
ter with what painful thrift she hus- 
banded it, had dwindled to the vanish- 
ing point. Mark looked at her with 
misery and self-reproach. He tried to 
get some other sort of work—any sort 
of work outside his trade—but none 
offered. And, although his wife’s eyes 
meekly implored him to abandon the 
union, to give up the strike, as many 
of his weaker fellows had done, and 
to hire himself out in some “open” 
shop, his spirit revolted against that 
form of treachery to his kind. Day by 
day, in the two rooms in the Bronx— 
they had let the third to a lodger—the 
silent conflict of wills and of aspira- 
tions was fought out. 

And then it was that capricious des- 
tiny handed to Myra a winning deck 
of cards. Somewhere up in the State, 
Myra had “kin.” .It was from some- 
where up in the State that her mother 
had unprosperously followed the for- 
tunes of an unsuccessful husband. And 
now, at this very moment when lega- 
cies were most needed, from some- 
where up in the State came a legacy. 
Myra’s uncle died, a bachelor and the 
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last of his generation. Myra was the 
only one of hers. She had not wept 
during the long-drawn struggle with 
Mark and the ever-tightening clutch of 
circumstances, but she wept a perfect 
flood of tears the day when she learned 
of her good fortune. 

Obviously there was nothing for 
Mark to do but to accept the situation. 
This present skirmish in the industrial 
war was ending disasirously for him. 
He sighed, bowed to the inevitable, and 
crated those of their household belong- 
ings which they could not sell. Then, 
with drooping spirits, he followed his 
wife up State, followed her to ignoble 
peace and prosperity in Lebanon Four 
Corners. The two horses, the three 
cows, the little flock of chickens, the 
vegetable garden, the ten green acres 
which spoke so happily to Myra—how 
profoundly and unavailingly he hated 
them all! The cottage with the trum- 
pet vines and the rambler roses—how 
cold its sketchbook charm left him! 

How even his professional eye was 
blind, and how he looked upon leaks 
without being stirred by the sight to 
repairs! How he beheld the shelfless 
kitchen without noticing its shelfless- 
ness! 

Myra watched him for weeks with 
daily hope and daily disappointment, 
and then for months with ever heavier 
and heavier despair. 

When she suggested to him that with 
a bicycle he could easily bridge the five 
miles between the little farm and the 
nearest town of any size, and there ex- 
change the uncongenial occupation of 
agriculturist for the congenial one of 
assistant to the local builder while she 
- conducted the little farm with the help 
of a neighbor’s boy, he assented half- 
heartedly. Then his dark eyes lit with 
a gleam of hope—perhaps the builder’s 
shop was not unionized! That often 
happened in small places! If that were 
so, it would be his sacred mission to 
stir his fellow employees to revolt. 
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sut he came home from the first 
day’s work with eyes grown dull again. 
The shop was already unionized. He 
had not had to harangue the men into 
a consciousness of their wrongs and of 
their strength to redress those wrongs. 
And once more the pall of gloom de- 
scended upon the little household, even 
though the baby was crawling among 
the buttercups, and greeting them with 
toothless smiles of delighted discovery. 

And now, at last, Myra faced the sit- 
uation. Her man was not primarily a 
carpenter—he was primarily an agi- 
tator. Unless he could agitate, he could 
not be happy. Unless he could agitate, 
she would never hear again about the 
house the pleasant sound of the “Mar- 
seillaise,” peacefully whistled, and the 
grateful sound of the hammer engaged 
in useful domestic construction. Mark 
would never be happy in the situation 
that made her so happy, that made the 
crowing child so happy! 

Myra, of course, did not use the ana- 
lytical method or the language of psy- 
chology upon the situation. ‘She only 
accepted, at last, the realization that 
Mark would never be satisfied; and she 
came at last, by silent paths, to the 
knowledge that she cared more for 
Mark’s happiness than for her own 
tastes. She prepared for sacrifice. 
They would rent the little place; they 
would go back to the city, to the 
crowded streets, to the soap-box ora- 
tors, to the philosophers of Cooper 
Union, to all that bored and irritated 
her so. They would do it because she 
loved her husband’s happiness better 
than her own. And that was the way 
her experiment in making over Mark 
would end. 

It was one autumn Saturday when 
she came to this conclusion. She would 
tell Mark when he came out at noon— 
Saturday was a half holiday here as in 
the city. She would tell him, they 


would talk it over at length, and by 
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Mark looked at her indignantly. 


“Back to the city? 








With a fight like this on? What do 


you take me for?” 


Monday they would be prepared to take 
the first step back toward the Bronx. 
But Mark did not come home as she 
had expected. The afternoon waxed 
toward three, waned toward six, and 
still he had not come. She telephoned 
in to the builder in town. Yes, Mark 
had left on his bicycle at twelve o’clock. 
Visions of an accident began to 
crowd upon her. She walked up and 
down the kitchen. She moved the 
dishes which she was trying to keep 
warm here and there upon the range. 
And suddenly the cool October air and 
10 


the dusk were split by the sound of a 
long, cheerful yodel and the tinkle of 
the bicycle bell. 

“Hello, Kitten!” called Mark. “Late, 
ain't I? My, how good that stew 
smells !” 

There was an absent smile about his 
mouth, an absent light in his dark 
eyes; he kissed Myra with an absent- 
minded tenderness. He said, “Hullo, 
young feller!” to the baby with a new 
note of buoyancy in his voice—no, the 
old, almost-forgotten note of buoy- 
ancy! 
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“I’m hungry as a hunter,” he pro- 
claimed. “I’ve been around the coun- 
try this afternoon a goodish bit—about 
fifty miles, accordin’ to the cyclometer. 
It gives a feller an appetite.” 

Silently, watchfully, Myra began 
dishing up the food. Mark washed 
his hands at the sink. “Where d’you 
keep your soap?” he asked. “Pantry? 
You ought to have some shelves in 
here, Pussy. I'll put them up for you 
to-morrow, if I can find some board.” 

He went to the roller towel and dried 
his hands to the tune of the “Marseil- 
laise.” Then, sitting down in his place, 
he faced her with the old flash in his 
eyes. 

“Myra, what do you think?” he de- 
manded. “Do you know that the farm- 
ers around here are nothing better than 
slaves to the Bordfield Milk Company 
—takin’ anything the company chooses 
to give them for their cream, acceptin’ 
the company’s weighin’ an’ butter-fat 
testin’? They’re slaves, that’s what 
they are! What they need”—he leaned 
forward earnestly—‘is a milk raisers’ 
union. We began it this afternoon. 


Ne 
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I’ve seen eleven men in a radius of ten 
miles; they don’t all believe in it yet— 
they’re scared. They’ve got the idea 
that people always have. You know— 
that they’ve got to be put upon an’ that 
it’s safer not to make a fuss. But 
there’s to be a meetin’ in Grange Hall 
next Tuesday night Why, Myra, 
what’s the matter?” 

For Myra, seated opposite him at the 
table, had suddenly hidden her face in 
her pink-checked apron and was emit- 
ting from its folds a queer, gasping 
noise between laughing and crying. 

“Oh, nothin’,” panted Myra, when 
she was able to control her voice. 
“Nothin’ at all. Mark, do you want to 
go back to the city?” 

Mark looked at her indignantly. 

“Back to the city? With a fight like 
this on? What do you take me for? 
Why, Myra, it’ll take years—years—to 
educate these hayseeds to the idea of 
unionizin’ ! 3ut”’—he squared his 
shoulders and smiled happily—‘we’re 
young. We can do it. Say, honey, you 
certainly do need some shelves in this 
kitchen.” 














The Gooseberry Soul 


By Mary M. Fian 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


HERE was never a more con- 
tented woman in the world than 
mother—up to two years ago. 

That was the year after father died, 
and she was approaching the becoming 
half-mourning period of young widow- 
hood. Mother is young—and, more- 
over, she is only my stepmother; but 
since she annexed father and me, when 
I was a mere infant, I’ve always called 
her mother. Father married her when 
I was five; for thirteen years we were 
ideal steps. And then it all happened. 

It was not as if I wasn’t warned, 
for I was. It was about a year after 
father died when I was dismissed as 
a finished product of Miss Forsythe’s 
On The Hudson, and mother, in the 
most fascinating mourning, came on 
for the commencement exercises. 

The girls all went wild over her. 
She’s a blend of Gibson, Christy, and 
Titian, and ever so many of the visit- 
ing fathers cast admiring glances in her 
direction. It was then that Antoinette 
LeFebvre upset all my calculations 
about mother. 

Toinette was unique among the ac- 
cording-to-Hoyle crowd at Miss For- 
sythe’s. She was a dear, worldly-wise 
little French girl, whose eyes could be 
come-hithery one minute and go-thith- 
ery the next. She could tell at a first 
glance whether you were born with or 
without temperament; for those whom 
she found wanting, she professed a pro- 
found scorn. 

For seventeen, she was, when it came 
to the gift of prophecy, the eighth won- 
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der of the world. She saw mother, and 
I knew that she was deeply impressed. 
She camped on the edge of the little 
circle of fathers whom obedient daugh- 
ters were presenting to the lovely 
widow, and when she had studied 
mother to her entire satisfaction, she 
looked across at me. I obeyed the sig- 
nal she flashed me to withdraw from 
the group, and followed her to the 
nearest corridor. 

“Augusta,” she whispered dramati- 
cally, “your mother has it!” 

“What?” I demanded. I knew it 
was something that was going to make 
me sit up and take considerable no- 
tice. 

“Temperament!” she declared trium- 
phantly. 

“For once, Toinette,” I said, “your 
sixth sense has failed you. Mother has 
as much temperament as the queen of 
spades. Her red-gold hair, her mourn- 
ing, and that dimple which got sort 
of sidetracked have deceived you. 
Mother is a love, but “4 

“Wait!” she warned. “And, chérie, 
she is going to lead you a merry pace. 
Just what sort of a stepfather you are 
to be blessed with is entirely up to 
you.” 

A stepfather! Well, it had occurred 
to me, but only remotely. I certainly 
was not going to condemn mother to 
perpetual widowhood when she was 
barely forty; and, beside, from selfish 
motives, I was hoping that she would 
marry again—some time. You see, if 
she didn’t and I did, she’d be left 


, 
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alone. I would never have consented 
to bring any husband of mine in to 
live with her, and of course she 
wouldn’t have gooseberried. 

“Well,” I remarked coolly, “I hope 
mother will marry again. But, my dear 
Toinette, she'll marry some portly, 
bleating, lamblike old thing and live 
happily in the State of Wisconsin ever 
after.” 

Toinette smiled patiently. She shot 
an eyé at mother, who just then was 
absorbing all that Signor Albatti, our 
temperamental Italian teacher, was say- 


ing. We wandered over to their 
corner. 
“Ah, bellissima  signora,” <Akbbatti 


* raved on, “you must learn the Italian! 
We say that he who learns another 
language acquires another soul!” He 
gave mother one of his killing glances. 

It was all ancient history to us. The 
poor, dear man had been trying for 
ages to endow us all with second souls. 
But at that remark I saw a new gleam 
in mother’s eyes. Toinette saw it, too. 

“Signor,” mother murmured, “that is 
wonderful! A second soul! What a 
solace to an ennuied woman!” Mother 
looked as if she were seeing things. 

As in a dream, she glided toward us, 
and I couldn’t help thinking that of all 
things in the world that were effective 
to glide in—that thing was crape. 
Mother fluttered a few fingers in Toin- 
ette’s direction. Toinette clasped them 
understandingly. 

“Mother,” I announced in my prac- 
tical, Middle-West way, “I’ve just time 
to change and say good-by to Miss 
Forsythe. The taxicab is due in half 
an hour.” 

Mother smiled abstractedly. 
her with Toinette. 


I left 
Shortly afterward 


the latter joined me in my room. 

“Eh, bien, Augusta, but did you see 
the handwriting on the wall?” 

“T did,” I replied meekly. 

“And did you translate it?” 
resignedly. 


“Yes,” I returned 
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“Mother is about to set out on an un- 
known sea! <A second soul is immi- 
nent!” 

“Don’t take it that way, chérie. It 
will be full of excitement—this chase. 
Who can say where it will lead you? 
I wish that I might help you see it 
through, but Ja belle France is calling.” 

I told her good-by and I promised 
to let her know as soon as mother 
showed any acute symptoms. I couldn’t 
bear to lose Toinette; I was terribly 
keen about her. A bit sadly I went on 
down to where mother was holding 
court, and while I knew it was just 
the young May breezes floating in 
through the balcony windows, they 
seemed to me to be a flock of spooky 
souls stealing in beside me to be in- 
troduced to mother. 

However, we went sanely enough 
back to Wisconsin, and nothing much 
happened except soot. 

For several days after my arrival, I 
was too busy being rushed by all the 
boys and girls to realize that mother 
was having a symptom. But she was, 
and it broke out one morning when I 
was having a late breakfast in bed. 
Claire came in with my tray and a cozy 
little heap of mail, and mother, in her 
choicest wistaria negligee, followed 
after. 

She waited until Claire had arranged 
the tray, and then she sat down in 
the window seat, looking for all the 
world like a sweet girl graduate. 

“Augusta, my love,” she announced, 
“we sail for Europe the middle of 
June.” 

Quite regardless of the hot coffee, 
and the toast, which invariably falls 
buttered side down, I leaped out of 
bed. 

“Mother!” I cried. “Not really! 
How did you ever make up your 
mind ?” 

“Well, dear,’ she confessed, “I 
thought it all over, and I realized that 











since we are in mourning and your 
coming out cannot take place this year, 
the psychological moment has come for 
travel. I’m dreadfully bored with the 
Middle West, and I seem—I seem, 
Augusta”—and she had that seeing- 
things look—‘“to crave a new life in 
a new world. I don’t mean,” 
she added hurriedly, “any dis- 
respect to your poor, dear 
father. I’m just bored with 
everything—myself most of 
all. Augusta, I had a serious 
talk with your Signor Albatti, 
and with a single remark he 
turned my thoughts into a 
new channel. He tells me 
that when one learns another 
language one acquires another 
soul. That, my dear,” she 
concluded, with conviction, ‘‘is 
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why these Europeans, who are all lin- 
guists, are so temperamental.” 

“And just what nationality, mother,” 
I asked wickedly, “is your new soul 
to be?” 

I had a wild desire to tell her that 
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The girls all went wild over her. 
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the gallant Albatti, when it came to 
souls, could beat the world’s record. 

“TI haven’t quite decided,” she replied 
honestly. ‘We'll go first to France, in 
any case.” 

For years, Paris had been the goal of 
mother’s desires; poor father’s aversion 
to travel had been her only cross. And 
so it was ordained. Mother was on the 
search for the dernier cri in souls; 
there are very few women who couldn’t 
find a wonderful variety in Paris. 

I almost wanted to cable Toinette, 
who’d barely arrived in her belle 
France. But she would be riding the 
high wave of suspense until we landed 
on the other side; so I wrote her a 
letter and rhymed mother’s search for 
a soul with Peary’s dash for the pole. 

We had the best suite left on the, 
Mauretania. Our sitting room was 
simply bursting with flowers and other 
offerings, and some of the New York 
boys saw us off. We never could de- 
cide whether it was my roses or hers 
that gave mother mal de mer. 

It was a dreadful pity that she felt 
too squeamish to venture on deck, for 
she’d had her hair done permanent 
wave, so’s not to have any shy locks 
at sea, and she had some adorable togs. 
She would have made the only other 
widow on board look like a counterfeit 
kopeck. But since the voyage was 
merely a means to an end, she decided 
to conserve her energy. 

As for me, I had the most wonder- 
ful trip! Somehow I got to know 
everybody, and they were the nicest 
men I’d ever seen. There were two 
who proposed—not halfway ones, but 
reak out and out “Will you’s.” Neither 
asked to get even a glimpse of mother; 
neither seemed to care that father had 
made his money in flour; and the fact 
that I was not yet out never bothered 
them at all. One loved my money; the 
other swore he loved me. 

I might have been flattered if it 
hadn’t been that Toinette told me it 


was quite customary for men to pro- 
pose on board ship; that no one ever 
takes them seriously, and they’d prob- 
ably have to be buried at sea if some 
clinging vine accepted them. Men are 
funny things—regular weather vanes. 
But even so, I found it rather nice 
to have the arrow pointing Middle 
West! 

I used to loll in my steamer chair 
and have a man propped on either side. 
They were killingly polite to each other, 
but if they’d sold Paris green on the 
ship one would have treated the other. 
I’d have given the world if only Toi- 
nette had been there. There was my 
pretty, exploring mother down in her 
stateroom with one thing on her mind, 
and there was I on deck with two 
things on my hands. 

And they were really on my hands, 
for they would surreptitiously poke 
their nearest hands under my steamer 
rug and fish around for mine. One 
moonlight night I carried off a difficult 
situation with a nonchalance worthy of 
Toinette. 

Mr. Davis—the money man—on one 
side, and Mr. Titherington—the love 
man—on the other, while instituting a 
sub-rug search for my athletic number 
six and a quarter, softly joined hands 
and scrunched and scrunched to their 
heart’s content. Finally, when they had 
hung on to each other like grim death 
for some time, I slipped out my own 
hands and innocently caught up some 
stray locks. It took nearly a minute 
before they realized that my two hands 
were busy with my coiffure. They 
looked at each other—they unhooked ; 
and then the three of us burst into such 
shrieks that the deck steward came 
running up, to see what had happened. 

After that they were good friends, 
and I took them separately up near 
the wireless station and divulged the 
fact that I was acting as guide to 
mother and that I wasn’t free to love. 
3ut an awful thought crept over me: 




















Supposing I had really loved one of 
them—suppose I had met Him! I 
couldn’t have left mother to go on her 
search solitaire. I saw what I was up 
against. That awful soul was going 
to be a dreadful gooseberry. 

Just before we docked, mother came 
on deck, I introduced her to Mr. Davis 
and Mr. Titherington. She looked 
about thirty-one or two that day, with 
the sea blowing her lovely permanent 
waves across her velvety cheek. I felt 
sorry for poor Mr. Davis. I could see 
in a twinkling that he was right down 
on the carpet, and fickle fate had ac- 
tually allowed him to waste one per- 
fectly good crossing on the vision’s 
unresponsive stepdaughter! But the 
faithful Titherington had eyes for no 
one but me until we parted on English 
soil. 

When we arrived in Paris, Toinette 
met us and steered us to the Meurice. 
She had come up purposely from the 
chateau in Bordeaux where her people 
lived, so she remained with us. On 
the day after our arrival, mother pro- 
posed a shopping excursion. The soul 
was postponed until the following day. 
One day’s experience with Parisian taxi 
drivers, and mother postponed the soul 
still longer. She bought a Mercedes 
right off the reel, and without waiting 
for a monogram to adorn the doors, 
we started in to become Parisian. 

I don’t believe mother will ever re- 
alize just how valuable Toinette really 
was, for we didn’t know a single soul 
in Paris. Although she was younger 
than I, Toinette was uncommonly so- 
phisticated; probably more so than 
most French girls. But Toinette had 
been brought up by an indulgent father 
and had been coming over to America 
three years to schvol—an almost un- 
heard-of thing in France. 

Poor mother struggled valiantly with 
the hotel French and was glad enoagh 
to let Toinette fill.in all the difficult 
She wasn’t going in for meet- 


gaps. 
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ing any Americans—she was strong for 
the foreign atmosphere. 

We fluttered around Paris for some 
time, and did everything recommended 
by Baedeker, and a few things he over- 
looked, but mother failed to corner the 
soul. That fact, however, never made 
the idea budge one millimeter from 
her brain. At the same time, Toinette’s 
people were clamoring for her return 
to Bordeaux. Toinette’s family con- 
sisted of her father, her brother, and 
a great-aunt. 

One day, mother, after she made up 
her mind to allow Toinette to return 
to her people, discovered in the mail 
a very cordial note from the great-aunt, 
inviting us to return with Toinette for 
a visit at the chateau.. Mother was de- 
lighted, and as for Toinette and me, 
we invented a new tango on which the 
Vernon Castles could have realized a 
million dollars. We almost telegraphed 
our acceptance, and, in reality, reached 
Bordeaux a couple of hours after Tante 
had received mother’s letter. 

The Bordeaux country is charming, 
and the LeFebvre chateau fascinating. 
I peered hopefully out of the window 
as we approached it, and I said to 
myself : 

“If there’s a soul to spare, it can’t 
escape mother here.” 

Toinette’s father was a love, with 


an imperial and the grand manner. He 
made us welcome at once. Tante was 
just a shadow and fearfully old. I de- 


cided at once, when I met Toinette’s 
brother Gaspard, that if Tante had 
written that letter, it was Gaspard who 
had held the pen. 

I looked at Gaspard just once, and 
it was exactly as it had been three years 
before with Toinette—I developed a 
case. Gaspard knew it, and so, being 
a creature of temperament, turned his 
attention at once to mother. 

Gaspard was twenty-five and he was 
blond. He, didn’t look a bit French, 
except his mustache. He had an ador- 
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“Augusta, my love,” she announced, “we sail for Europe the middle of June.” 


able blend of early Renaissance man- 
ner, twentieth-century nonchalance— 
acquired in a year spent at Harvard— 
and a vocabulary that would have made 
Webster and Worcester fall on each 
other’s necks with joy. 

Gaspard kissed mother’s hand in his 
charming, Old-World way. He leaned 
over mine—but I felt nothing. Mother 
fell for him at once, and she flashed 
him an optic wireless that meant he 
was a thing of beauty and a joy for- 
ever. I felt temporarily out in the 
cold, but I knew, of course, that Gas- 
pard would soon realize that mother’s 
fond glances were purely maternal. I 
never dreamed that at her age she 
would stoop to kindergartening. 

“Oh, Toinette,” I exclaimed as we 
went arm in arm up the grand stair- 
case, “it just gives me thrillets to think 
I’m visiting in a real, truly castle! The 
whole place is so gorgeously romantic !” 


“Indeed !” exclaimed Toinette. 
“There’s nothing romantic about the 
mortgage. I’m sufficiently American- 
ized to envy you all your practical side.” 

“Practical!” I scoffed, pointing to the 
great coat of arms on the wall. 
“Who'd care a straw about being prac- 
tical if they had an honor-bright, no- 
fake coat of arms like that? As far 
as I know, all we’re entitled to is a 
flour barrel—and even that only ex- 
tends back as far as my grandfather.” 

“You’re just like father and Gas- 
pard,” declared Toinette. “Each year 
that mortgage assumes new _ propor- 
tions, and each year they appear, if 
anything, more contented. I suppose 
they can’t help it, poor dears; it’s in 
the blood. Grandpére, you know, sent 
father over to Amerita that summer 
he met my mother. He sent him with 
the sole purpose of offering his title to 
an heiress. They did that sort of thing 
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Father went obe- 


even in those days. 
diently to Newport and was quite the 
rage, but—bless his darling heart !—he 
married the poor relation because he 


loved her. And Gaspard will do like- 
wise. It remains for me to marry 
some large monsieur with a shiny dome 
and shiny dollars and restore the Le- 
Febvre possessions.” 

“Not you, Toinette! Never! Shiny 
dollars, mayhap, but shiny domes— 
jamais! You don’t need to think that 
the mortgage setting is going to de- 
tract from my pleasure in gazing at all 
these perfectly good-looking ancestors 
of yours. That one,” I said, pointing 
to a perfect love in uniform, ‘“‘who was 
he?” 

“Ah, that was grandpére. He served 
in the Franco-Prussian. Poor grand- 
pére, they say he was quite a ladies’ 
man and led grandmére a_ terrible 
dance. He was really rather naughty. 
They say it isn’t even safe for a pretty 
girl to pass this portrait. He is apt to 
step down and snatch a kiss.” 

I laughed. 

“Well,” I owned, “young as I am, I 
would endeavor to rise to the occasion. 
My grandfather is one of the side 
shows on our staircase, prosperous and 
pompous looking, but if he stepped 
down to imprint anything as close as 
a kiss, the lady, I fear, would have 
traces of flour on her nose.” 

My suite adjoined Toinette’s apart- 
ment. The boudoir was heavenly—all 
fitted with the dearest old things in 
Louis Seize. Meaning no disrespect 
to the Louis themselves, I always get 
their furniture horribly mixed; but 
Seize or not, I knew it never hailed 
from Grand Rapids. My bedroom was 
adorable, with a flight of velvet steps 
leading up the side of a perfectly huge 
bed, which reminded one of a moun- 
tain with a canopy. At least six of 
the girls at school could have slept 
comfortably in that bed, and there 
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would have been oceans of room to 
spare. 

I knew that mother, whose suite was 
at the other end of the great corridor, 
was simply in love with the place. I 
could just picture the romantic flights 
of fancy she was having. 

There were no guests for dinner that 
first night. Mother sat at Comte Le- 
Febvre’s right and I at his left. Toi- 
nette, with the kindest intentions, had 
placed Gaspard beside me. I would 
have simply passed away if he could 
ever have guessed how entranced the 
State of Wisconsin was to be seated 
beside. a sure-enough vicomte. But 
Gaspard didn’t appear to be making 
any guesses at all about poor me, for 
he kept his eyes glued on mother all 
the time, and only occasionally did he 
favor me with some inane fatherly re- 
mark. 

After dinner, Gaspard proposed a 
moonlight walk in the glorious garden. 
Toinette did her best to annex herself 
to mother, but that lady had no inten- 
tion of being introduced to the beauties 
of a French garden under moonlight 
by anything but a man. She gravitated 
toward Gaspard—she really didn’t have 
to gravitate, for he was right there. 
The comte excused himself and en- 
sconced himself in his library, where 
he spent most of his time. Very tamely 
Toinette and I followed them. 

For Toinette’s sake I never alluded 
to our unescorted condition, and, of 
course, I ‘was entirely too proud even 
to hint that I envied mother with all 
my heart. I was actually sorry, for a 
few seconds, that I hadn’t taken Mr. 
Titherington at his- word; he would 
have been something, at any rate. But 
the thought wa’ merely fleeting. Every- 
thing was too wonderful—the night, 
the garden, the moon that cast a silver 
charm upon the graceful Garonne—to 
admit that there was a missing link. 
Just the same, I had a vivid picture of 
mother romanticizing, as she walked 
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happily on with the particular missing 
link I wanted. 

If Toinette knew that I was un peu 
distrait, she ignored it. We talked of 
everything under heaven, and finally 
she touched on her family. 

“Mon pére simply lives in his library ; 
Tante retires almost immediately after 
dinner; and Gaspard is so uncertain 
that he is liable to do anything.” 

“Another weather vane,” I thought, 
“but not pointing my way.” 

“He’s such a dreamer that sometimes 
I ache to shake him. Poetry and 
dreams and dreams and poetry! and 
then, once in a while—oh, a very long 
while—something rouses him and he 
goes it blind for a few days. It’s al- 
most as if he were having a fever. 
I’m sure just now he is simply drown- 
ing your poor mother with poetry.” 

“T hate poetry!” I exploded. 

“IT know you do, chérie, and that is 
why I love you. Your charmante 
maman adores poetry; she said it.” 

I knew that mother’s adoration for 
poetry wasn’t two months old. But I 
let it go. 

“Something tells me, Toinette,” I 
said, “that mother will find that soul 
she’s trailing right here in your belle 
France.” 

“It will be exciting—this search for 
the great unknown.” 

I said nothing. To me it was hardly 
a great unknown. It took no Wilhel- 
mina J. Burns to guess that this soul 
would turn out to be a common or 
garden soul mate. I hadn’t had two 
proposals on board without realizing 
that all this flummery about poetry and 
other intangible twaddle always winds 
up in plain love-making, 

“Toinette,” I asserted, “you know as 
well as I do that no matter in what 
language you dress this soul for 
mother, it will inevitably wear trou- 
sers.” 

“But certainly, ma chére! I told you 
that you must choose your own step- 


father, Present only a choice assort- 
ment. By clever maneuvers you can 
keep all impossibles out of her path. 
A mésalliance would be tragic at her 
age!” 

Because I realized the truth of this 
remark, I shivered as I thought of the 
impossible who was in her path at that 
moment. And Gaspard was an impos- 
sible—at least, when it came to mother. 
Mother was far too nice to be made a 
laughingstock. And what woman isn’t 
when she goes in for kindergartening? 
And then, Gaspard—poor Gaspard! 
After all, he was Toinette’s brother, 
and I had a duty to Toinette. Could 
I let him fall in love with a woman 
fifteen years his»senior? To me, fall- 
ing in love had always meant matri- 
mony after you’d fallen in far enough 
to land on rock bottom. But then I 
was only eighteen, and I had never 
been in France, and I would have 
laughed at any one who said that people 
fall in love just to pass the time away. 
And Gaspard, poetic dreamer, when he 
fell, would fall hard. What an awak- 
ening! For sooner or later mother 
would be fifty, and Gaspard, at the 
wicked, willing age of thirty-five, would 
break both their hearts. I wasn’t self- 
ish enough to count mine. 

It was very late when we went back 
to the chateau. I could tell from 
mother’s transported expression that 
she had been going over the soul an- 
nexation, and that he had probably 
quoted yards of suitable poetry. 

Toinette suggested sleeping with me 
that first night, but I reminded her that 
she and I were to be up for an early- 
morning canter. Candidly, I preferred 
meditation to conversation. The situa- 
tion seemed to require it. I am ashamed 
to own it, but somehow the instant my 
head touched those lavender-scented 
linen pillows, I fell asleep. When my 
maid called. me next morning for my 
ride, I felt like Rip van Winkle, back 
from ages of sleep. 
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If they’d sold Paris green on the ship, one would have treated the other. 


As I went downstairs to meet Toi- 
nette, I paused on the staircase before 
that lovely grandpére who had had a 
penchant for the fair sex. I looked 
up at him and defied him to do his 
worst. Just then a door opened and 
some one hurried down. I felt who it 
was, so I didn’t turn—not even when 
he reached the landing. 

“That is a dangerous place to stand, 
little girl,” he said. 


Little girl, indeed! I turned with 


all the dignity and hauteur of the 
Mother of the Gracci. 

“Really?” I asked innocently. 

“So they say,’ and he looked down 
at me. “Haven’t you heard the story?” 

If only Gibson or Christy had been 
on hand to do Gaspard as he stood 
there! His blondness blended so beau- 
tifully with his riding clothes. To say 
the least, he was a compelling figure. 

I looked at him rather coolly—and 
lied. Yes, I actually stood there before 
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him, in the shadow of the méchant 
grand pére and all those hanging ances- 
tors and—lied! 

“No, Ihaven’t.” And then, to make 
it worse: “Is there a story?” 

“Yes.” He bowed. “Remind me 
some time and I’ll tell you. We’re go- 
ing for a ride and I await your mother.” 

Awaiting mother! That wonderful 
symphony in topaz lights was waiting 
for mother! I swallowed a scream at 
the awfulness of it. He had said: 
“Remind me some time.” Remind! 
Just like that! If I had been drawn 
anc. quartered, I’d never have re- 
minded him of anything. Speechless, 
I bolted down the stairs. I almost 
ran over the liveried footman in my 
haste to reach Toinette. 

Four magnificent mounts were at the 
door. I was in the saddle in a twin- 
kling. 

“Lead on, Toinette!” I said gayly. 

“But the others,” she objected. 

“Can follow,” I retorted. 

And so we were off. 

Bordeaux! Blessed Bordeaux in the 
moonlight! Sparkling Bordeaux in the 
sunlight ! 

“Toinette,” I exclaimed, “I 
it!” 

And I did. 


adore 


I adored everything— 
but the vision of the two-who were 


following after. Mother! Imagine her 
riding in the morning! It was the first 
time she had ridden an inch since 
father died. Well, I did my best to 
blot out the incongruous picture, and 
I rode like a circus rider. I knew that 
I was found wanting when it came to 
temperament, but when it came to rid- 
ing, I certainly was some class! 

I tried hard to be gay at déjeuner. 
Gaspard had actually changed places— 
he sat beside mother and opposite me! 
I pretended not to notice his desertion, 
and whenever he cast his long lashes 
in my direction, I looked away. 

Remind him and he would tell me 
some time! Some time! And after 
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that, I suppose, the deluge! Well, I'd 
reverse the order—the deluge first for 
me, please! 

Two long-haired, indigestible chaps 
came in the afternoon, and Toinette 
suggested that they show me the vine- 
yards. So we started out, and do you 
think for one single instant that the 
department of souls came with us? 
Not they! Mother was tired, so Gas- 
pard remained to pity and to poetry. 

The long-haired youths were the 
limit. Even Toinette, whose taste had 
been partially cultivated in New York, 
admitted it. They were her rival 
suitors. I’ll admit that there are some 
chaps in America who are pills, but 
when a Frenchman is a pill, the brand 
is beyond all swallowing. All afternoon 
I hated them and hated them hard. 
I simply had to hate something, you 
see. I couldn’t hate dear Toinette; I 
pitied mother; I pitied myself; and al- 
though I tried my level best to hate 
Gaspard, I pitied him, too. Altogether, 
it was a miserable day. 

I was so indifferent that I didn’t 
care how Claire dressed my hair for 
dinner, or what she hooked me into. 
I was—he had said it—a little girl; 
and I felt just like appearing at dinner 
in a hair ribbon. I imagine, though, 
that I turned out to look rather nice, 
after all, for mother nodded approv- 
ingly when she saw me, and she’s ter- 
ribly hard to please. 

When I went down for dinner, I 
was going to dash by the fatal spot 
without even a wink at grandpére. But 
did I? No! That place was bound 
to he my Waterloo. I almost collided 
with Gaspard, who seemed to come out 
of a niche in the wall. 

“T will tell you that story now, little 
girl.” 

“Thank you!” I exclaimed, with rare 
presence of mind, as I fled past him. 
“Awfully kind of you, but there are 
some little girls who can’t abide 
stories.” 
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So he had really condescended! No 
doubt he had thought I would sit ad- 
miringly there on the stair while he re- 
cited an epic poem on kind friend an- 
cestor’s kissing propensities ! 

I can’t say whether Gaspard looked 
at me during dinner or not. I fixed 
the comte with my eyes, and I have 
since wondered whether he thought I 
was trying to make a play for his ven- 
erable affections; I never withdrew my 
gaze once. 

Well, Mother & Co. went out to 
bask in the moonlight; and, not being 
able to stand the tension, I invited 
Toinette upstairs for a kimono party. 
Reminiscing helped a lot, but when it 
came bedtime I begged Toinette to 
share that lonely mountain with me; 
my thoughts would have made miser- 
able company. 

The next morning it rained and I 
went to mother’s room to inquire about 
her lameness. I guessed she was jolly 
well pleased, as Mr. Titherington used 
to say, to dodge behind the weather 
man, She was a dear, after all; mis- 
guided, but still a dear. Sut the 
thought of not rising never entered 
her head. If ever there was a game 
woman it was mother; she wasn’t go- 
ing to miss a trick. 

“Isn’t it divine here, Augusta 7’ 
enthused. 

“Corking !” I replied. 

“Ah,” she went on, overlooking my 
classic Middle Westernism, “I am so 
happy here, Augusta! That young 
vicomte is‘such an understanding young 
man !” 

“Glad you like him,” I retorted. 
“Awful bore—poetry and that sort of 
thing.” 

“To you, dear, practical Augusta, 
yes. Tome! Ah, my dear, the Latin 
races—give me the Latin races! And, 
oh, how our English poetry pales be- 
side the French! These sons of Gaul!” 

Sons of Gaul was right! Poor old 
mumsey—if she’d had a dose of French 


’ 


she 





poetry and lived through it, she was 
in deep! That everlasting soul was 
nearing the home stretch. 

How it did rain that day! Somehow 
it rained some of the madness out of 
my disposition, for I was killingly po- 
lite to Gaspard when they proposed 
bridge and he suggested that he be my 
partner. I knew it was just a little 
ruse, so that he could sit beside mother, 
and I foiled him. 

“Oh,” I said, in Miss Forsythe’s ap- 
proved society manner, “I play shock- 
ingly, and only Toinette can tolerate 
my errors.” 

Mother is some bridgist; so she and 
Gaspard simply annihilated us. He 
was very decent to me, considering my 
display of bad manners the night be- 
fore, but Frenchmen have manners 
when they have nothing else. 

Late in the afternoon the comte came 
in. 

“Toinette,” he said, “Sir William 
Anthony has wired that he will be here 
for dinner and will remain for the 
night.” . 

“Sir William Anthony!” exclaimed 
mother. “It will be interesting to meet 
this Sir William Anthony and com- 
pare him with a Mr. William Anthony 
I met a few years ago at Palm Beach.” 

To me it was a relief to have a vis- 
itor—it would be at least a diversion. 

I was down before mother, and met 
Sir William first. For a portly per- 
son, he was the nicest I ever met. I 
felt sorry that his chins rippled when 
he laughed, but it only added more to 
one’s hilarity. His waist was as imagi- 
nary a line as the equator, and alto- 
gether I was seized with a wild desire 
to iron him out and see what sort of 
features the Lord had given him. , His 
baldness ran like cream into his straw- 
berry complexion, and his hands felt 
like a human baseball mitt. But, de- 
spite his lines, which insisted on being 
curves, he was a perfect lollipop, and 
his understanding was so far-reaching 
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voice, “is not 
living. And 
—er—Lady 
Anthony, 
how is she?” 
<¢ P10") r 
Mary,she 
never lived to 
be Lady An- 
thony. But if 
ever a wom- 
an deserved 
to, she did.” 
Mother and 








We fluttered around Paris for some time, and did everything recommended 


by Baedeker. 


I wasn’t in the least surprised he had 
been made an ambassador. 

We had a lovely time before mother 
came down. I knew that Gaspard was 
waiting for her somewhere there on 
the stairs, but Sir William drove all 
distressing thoughts of the soul annex- 
ation out of my head. 

Finally mother appeared, and Sir 
William rose. With one hand ex- 
tended and the other resting catty- 
corner across his equator, he bowed— 
as low as the poor thing could. 

“My dear Mrs. Appleton,” he said, 
“what a pleasure!” 

“Sir William!” exclaimed mother. 
“You registered at Palm Beach as plain 
‘Mr.*” 

“And so I was in those days. That 
was—let me see—about six years ago. 
The king, in the meantime, has seen 
fit to knight me. And how is my old 
friend Henry?” 

“Henry,” replied mother in a low 








Sir William 
tried to look 
as sorry for 
each other as 
possible, but 
Toinette sud- 
denly struck 
up a ragtime, 
and whe can 
wear crape 
bands when 
there’s rag- 
time in the air? 

“Miss Augusta,” said Sir William, 
“if I did the new dances, I’d have you 
in my arms this minute.” 

We all laughed. Who could help 
it? Imagine a jellyfish tangoing! 

“But,” he went on, waving a pudgy 
hand toward Gaspard, “this young gen- 
tleman is glad am out of the running, 
so that he may have a chance.” 

Out of sheer politeness, Gaspard had 
to ask me, and I reluctantly suffered 
myself to be led forth What it was 
we danced I have never been able to 
remember, but whatever it was, we did 
marvelously. The Gaspardness of the 
man simply had to come out every now 
and then, so he spoiled the whole thing 
by saying: 

“Little girls can dance, n’est-ce pas?” 

We certainly had a merry dinner. 
Sir William kept us all in spasms, and 
even Gaspard showed he had a sense 
of humor. After dinner it was that 
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I received a shock which came as near 
to being paralyzing as anything could. 

Sir William, it seemed, was bound 
for the coast, and from Narbonne he 
was going to board his yacht, and, with 
a party, cruise along the Riviera. Sud- 
denly he turned to mother, who had 
been quite jolly and of-the-earth-earthy 
all evening. 

“Mrs. Appleton,” he said, “give us 
the-bliss of your company. My sister 
and her husband are along. There’s 
a crowd of us, some married and some 
who would like to be. There’s room 
for two more—say the word!” 

Two more! How wonderful! I 
knew at once that it meant mother and 
me. At last I could get her away 
from French poetry without a scene. 

Mother looked as if she might be 
easily coaxed. 

“Oh, mother,” I urged, “you know 
you will love it! Please say yes.” 

“You’re a dutiful daughter,” declared 
Sir William. “And the only drop of 
sorrow in my cup is that I haven’t room 
to tuck you in.” 

I gasped. 

“Mrs. Appleton,” he went on, “we'll 
need another man. I want to make 
things as pleasant as possible for you, 
and I’m sure, from your host of friends 
over here, you have one I can ask at 
a moment’s natice.” 


“Certainly,” said mother. “You 
might ask the vicomte to join the 
party.” 


If Sir William was astonished, he 
didn’t blink an eye. Toinette smiled 
noncommittally, but I! Well, if my 
constitution hadn’t been faint proof, 
I’d have been hors de combat right 
there before them all. 

Mother and Gaspard planning in my 
presence to go for three whole weeks 
on a cruise! 

What was the result to be? I was 
always strong in math. Mother-+-a 
cruise—Me-+Gaspard..1 soul. Reduce 
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the soul to its equivalent in the flesh 
and_behold—Gaspard! 

Gaspard my stepfather! 
mothering Monsieur 
Impossible, ludicrous! 
never be! 

They were to leave Bordeaux the fol- 
lowing day in Sir William’s motor. 
Mother offered her car to Toinette and 
me to play with in her absence. She 
was beside herself with joy. To her 
it meant the Mediterranean by sunlight 
and starlight; it meant countless de- 
lightful heart-to-hearts and _ soul-to- 
souls with a young French poet with 
blond curls. . And then there was jolly 
Sir William and others of similar suc- 
cessful proportions who would make 
sufficient good-natured ballast. 

I left them all enthusing over their 
trip, and with my heart down some- 
where in the vicinity of my white satin 
slippers, I trudged upstairs, where I 
hoped to have a rush of thought to the 
head and thereby upset the plans. On 
the landing I stopped and looked up 
at grandpeére. 

“Ah, grandpére,”’ I prayed, “when 
mother comes up past you to-night, 
won’t you, like the dear old ladies’ man 
you are, just take her in your arms and 
fly off with her somewhere ?” 

But the old sinner just stared back 
as much as to say: 

“Believe me, mamselle, but you are 
quite equal to the occasion.” 

And from that minute I believe I 
was. , 

Shortly after the screech of dawn, 
Sir William’s motor rolled up to the 
door. When it came time for good- 
bys, I wore the only and original Sunny 
Jim smile. Sir William kissed me— 
one of those fat, middle-aged kisses— 
and said he wished I was his little girl. 
To Gaspard I gave one of those loose, 
half-and-half handshakes which are all 
the rage, and I looked him straight in 
the eye as I wished him bon voyage. 
He bowed as none but Gaspard can 


Mother 
Younghusband ! 
It could never, 
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Narbonne. I could tell 
by the reluctant way 
in which she was 
packing that Claire 
was not keen for 
the yachting trip— 
not half as keen as | 
was. 

{ don’t believe in 
beating about the 
bush, so I stood :di- 
rectly in front of the 
big trunk that was 
half full of moth- 
er’s most sensational 
frocks. 

“Claire,” I said, “‘if 
something happened 
to prevent your going 
on the trip, could 
mother possibly exist 
without you?” 

Claire was sur- 
prised; a hopeful 
light gleamed in her 
eyes. I suspected she 
had designs on the 
footman’s heart. 

“Madame has _ al- 
ready the coiffure on- 
dulée. She has need 
of me only for the 
gowns and the pack- 
ing.” 

“Which means, 


“That is a dangerous place to stand, little girl,” he said. when you come down 


and kissed my hand. I rubbed it out 
afterward with an ink eraser. 

Mother made an awful fuss over me. 
She would have honestly liked my com- 
pany if she hadn’t been under the in- 
fluence of that gooseberry soul. I think 
she really felt that something impor- 
tant was going to happen before she 
returned to the chateau. I felt it, too; 
in fact, I was dead certain of it. 

Claire, mother’s maid, was to follow 
with the luggage by train on the fol- 
lowing day and catch up with them at 


to brass tacks, that 
since mother has the permanent wave, 
your chief function is to hook her up. 
Well, Claire, I am obliged for very seri- 
ous reasons to be one of that party. You 
will remain right here and I shall as- 
sume the role of hook worm.” 
“But, mademoiselle i 
“Tt will be all right, Claire. Mother 
may be wild for a few minutes, but 
you mustn’t worry. I'll absolve you 
from all blame. To-morrow morning 
a headache will prevent me from my 
ride with the vicomtesse. While she’s 





























gone I shall take the train on which 
you were to leave for the coast. Pack 
what you think I’ll need, check the 
baggage, and secure my ticket. Get 
exact directions as to the change of 
trains at Toulouse. I shall leave a note 
for the vicomtesse. As for you, Claire, 
I will give you three hundred francs 
to enjoy your little vacation.” 

I felt it wiser not to take Toinette 
into my confidence. From her prac- 
tical viewpoint, an alliance between 
mother and Gaspard would be a de- 
sirable thing. Toinette knew that 
mother, with a few strokes of the pen, 
could sign the death warrant of the 
LeFebvre mortgage. It wasn’t so much 
a matter of whom Gaspard might love 
as of whom he would marry. Toinette’s 
elastic French conscience would en- 
tirely overlook the fact that inevitably 
Gaspard would jump the matrimonial 
fence and wander in other pastures. 
Poor, dear mother, in her calm Wis- 
consin way, would die of dismay when 
she found him gone. I, too, was as 
well equipped to send that demon mort- 
gage to the bottom of the Garonne, but 
think you dear, proud Toinette would 
accept a bribe for spiriting Gaspard 
away until mother had located that 
soul? Never! 

I rather dreaded the evening alone 
with her. Toinette can read me like a 
book, and I knew that if she ever dis- 
covered any resemblance between me 
and her beloved spirit of adventure, 
she’d hypnotize me into spilling the en- 
tire situation. 

My fears were exploded, however, 
for fate played into my hand and sent 
one of those pills of suitors, who spent 
the entire evening boring Toinette to 
death. I can truthfully say I have 
never beamed so graciously, before or 
since, on a man who as to shape and 
color favored the innocent butter bean. 

In the morning, when Toinette 
knocked at my door, my muffled voice 
announced from the pillows that I had 
II 
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a bad headache, and for her to go on 
without me. 

“Ts it very bad, chérie?” she asked 
as she turned the handle. I had taken 
the precaution to lock the door. 

“Not so very,” I admitted. “I just 
don’t feel up to riding, though. I'll 
be up before you get back,” I an- 
nounced truthfully. “You'll be home 
in a couple of hours?” 

“Don’t think of rising, Augusta,” she 
said. “And I'll be back in an hou 
at most.” 

An hour! I leaped out of bed, rang 
for Claire, who fed and dressed me 
simultaneously, and, sticking the note I 
had written the night before corner- 
wise in the mirror, I sped downstairs 
to the motor. 

As I flew by, I shot a parting glance 
at grandpére, who smiled encouragingly 
down from his gilt frame. 

“No time to trifle with your venera- 
ble affections this morning, grandpére. 
I’ll come back if I win, and if I do 
I'll agree to remain on this landing 
until you descend from your niche and 
imprint upon my Middle-Western map 
the seal of your affection.” 

“Make haste, mademoiselle!” warned 
Claire, already in the limousine. “The 
vicomtesse advances. She is yonder on 
the hill.” 

It was true. If the car hadn’t 
plunged forward at once, we might 
have been caught, for Toinette had seen 
the motor at the door and was urging 
her horse. 

We insulted the speed laws all the 
way to the station. Claire thrust 
tickets and instructions upon me, saw 
me locked into my compartment, and, 
with the three hundred francs tucked 
safely into her stocking, returned to 
lay siege to the heart of the footman. 

During the long run to Toulouse, I 
had time to look at the situation from 
all sides. It appeared pentagonal. 
First, there was poor, deserted Toi- 
nette’s side; next, there was dear, sur- 
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prised mother’s; thirdly, there was the 
foiled Gaspard’s; then the surprised 
Sir William’s; and lastly—for polite- 
ness’ sake, but not as regards impor- 
tance—was my side. 

Toinette was, no doubt, engaged in 
the perusal of the missive I had left 
so conspicuously placed. I had writ- 
ten: 


Totnette, Dearest: Like the dear, under- 
standing duck that you are, forgive my hasty 
flight. Believe me, I am acting for the best. 
I am saving two people whom we love from 
taking a disastrous step. You know to 
whom I allude. It is mother and Gaspard. 
You have seen, as I have, that ever since 
mother arrived and Gaspard kissed her hand, 
she was his. You know the difference in 
their ages—what a laughing stock mother 
would be—what a reflection such a marriage 
would be on the manliness of Gaspard! Now, 
dearest, I am not peeved that Gaspard didn’t 
make a fuss over me, but I am going to be 
fearfully peeved and sport a lifelong grouch 
if mother marries him. I know how easily 
mother could send your old mortgage on its 
way rejoicing, but there are some things in 
this world that count more than mortgages. 
You remember telling me that choosing my 
stepfather was up to me—that I could keep 
impossibles out-of mother’s path. Believe 
me, Toinette, I am going to keep Gaspard out 
of it, and I am on my way. 

I know mother’s out looking for that ‘freak 
soul which the ill-advised Albatti suggested ; 
I know Gaspard, with all his French poetry 
and French charm, is helping her to find it. 
I know what the moon and the Mediter- 
ranean will do to a woman in mother’s con- 
dition—and you know, too. They'll come 
home holding hands, and mother will look 
like Alice in Wonderland. She’ll be up in 
the clouds doing the hesitation with her 
brand-new soul, while Cupid, blindfold, plays 
creepy music on one of the angels’ harps. 

Now, that is the snapshot I am going to 
queer. Just how, Toinette, I have no idea. 
I know I'll be as welcome as the spider was 
to Miss Muffet, but I am chucking my pride 
overboard. If I could only make a poetic 
appeal to mother’s sense of the fitness of 
things! But I can’t. How I wish I’d gone 
in for poetry! The best I can do will be 
to appeal to her sense of the ridiculous with 
a perfectly good set of Limericks. 

Toinette, darling, you know that I love 
you; it almost breaks my heart to run away. 

If I am successful in smashing this triple 
alliance—Gaspard, mother, and that goose- 


berry soul—I’ll come back by my lone for 
another visit. I leave it to you to fix it 
up with your father and Tante. Full of ex- 
citement, your loving AUGUSTA, 


I trusted to Toinette’s sense of jus- 
tice and her affection for me to un- 
derstand and to forgive me for playing 
the part of Little Miss Fix-It. 

Mother, I knew, would be peeved 
enough at having me appear instead of 
Claire. But I had no intention of con- 
fronting her on the yacht with a flinty 
stare and a chip on my shoulder. I 
had it all framed up that Claire was 
ill and I had come at the last minute. 
Meekness was to be my middle name, 
and, while nothing was going to induce 
me to leave the yacht, I would start 
out by being a perfectly good little wall- 
flower. After we were well out at sea, 
I would draw on my seven-league boots 
and race that soul to the finish. I 
would show it that, as a gooseberry, it 
would have nothing on me. 

As for Gaspard, I knew he’d look on 
me as the only and original blight, and 
propose my name for president of the 
Stepmothers’ Accident Insurance Com- 
pany. I knew, just the same, that he 
would live to thank me, and that my 
antagonism might inspire in him the 
pep he sadly needed. I would feel 
like the first Miss Christopher Colum- 
bus if I were to discover that he was, 
down deep, a true sport and the worthy 
grandson of the méchant grandpére. 

Sir William’s surprise at my sudden 
appearance could be very _ easily 
changed to delight by a few filial kisses. 

There is nothing much pokier than 
for an American girl to travel alone 
in a compartment for several hours. 
It might have been deadlier for me if 
I hadn’t had so many thoughts to share 
it with me. I had no more trouble 


changing trains at Toulouse for Nar- 
bonne than if I’d been changing from 
track to track at the Grand Central, 
New York, United States of America. 
It was just a different guard who 

















locked me, thoughts and all, into a dif- 
ferent compartment. 

It was about six o’clock when we 
reached Narbonne, and there it was 
that Sir William’s valet was to meet 
and conduct the supposed Claire to the 
yacht. Claire described him as he had 
been described by Sir William—‘the 
tallest, thinnest man you ever saw.” 

He was easily recognized, and I was 
as reserved as Claire with an English- 
man. He conducted me to the motor, 
and explained that the party would not 
be apt to go aboard until after nine. 
After a very short ride, he led me 
down the dock to a small motor launch 
and left me alone with the engineer, 
who chugged me out to the harbor and 
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All afternoon I hated them and 
hated them hard. 


escorted me onto the most palatial 
yacht I had ever dreamed of. 
A steward showed me to the state- 


room mother was to have. It was per- 
fectly appointed, as were the saloon 
and decks, and if ever there was a 
place that spelled death to a gooseberry, 
it was that yacht, for Sir William had 
the most wonderful spots for twosing 
at every conceivable turn. I explored 
every inch of the yacht, and finally, 
when I saw the first delegation ap- 
proaching the launch, I got fearfully 
fussed and took refuge in mother’s 
stateroom. 

I had no intention of appearing until 
we had boarded all the guests; I wasn’t 
going to be shipped back like a naughty 
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child. I could only guess what was 
happening. I knew that a large crowd 
was coming aboard; there was much 
talk, much laughter, much scurrying. 
Finally -we were off, and, after what 
seemed like forever, a knock came on 
the door. 

I nerved myself to open it. Who 
was it going to be? Mother? Gas- 
pard? A steward? 

I shot back the bolt. 
stood in the doorway. 

“God bless my soul!” he exclaimed. 

“Sh!” I warned mysteriously. “It is 
a secret!” 

“Secrets are just in my line. Can’t 
you take an old chap on?” 

“Mother’s maid couldn’t come,” I 
explained innocently. “I felt that, un- 
der the circumstances, I ought to. So 
here I am. But what will mother say 
to me for coming uninvited ?” 

“Uninvited? You’re as welcome as 
the flowers in May. I'll stretch my 
conscience. I'll tell her that whem I 
learned, late last night, that Mrs. Stan- 
ley Forrest couldn’t come, I wired for 
you as a pleasant surprise. In return, 
you can take that young LeFebvre off 
your mother’s hands, and that will leave 
the coast clear for me.” 

“For you? Oh, Sir William, you are 
the dearest, grandest man in the world! 
I don’t wonder they made you an am- 
bassador. But the person to whom you 
allude has absolutely no interest in me 
—and I—I would love to dump him 
overboard. However, if you’re keen 
on mother, I'll help you. Cross my 
heart, I will! I’ll camp on his trail 
every, waking hour.” Which was ex- 
actly what I had intended doing, any- 
how. 

“With him out of the way, I can 
play the game as I wanted to the mo- 
ment I set eyes on your mother at the 
chateau. You, my dear little girl, are 
my trump card.” 

“Sir William, you’re a perfect pip- 
pin !” 


Sir William 


“Now,” he said, “put on a dark wrap 
and I'll pilot you to the ladder that 
leads to the bridge. I'll send up a 
steward with some cushions and then 
I'll send LeFebvre after you. I'll tell 
your darling mother that I delivered 
the message she sent her maid not to 
wait up for her.” 

Sir William had taken such a load 
off my mind that I felt as if I weighed 


about ten pounds as I ascended the 


ladder. The steward followed in my 
wake with an armful of cushions. They 
say large bodies move slowly, but Sir 
William showed some speed, for I was 
hardly ensconced on the bridge before 
Gaspard swung himself up. 

He made directly for my corner. I 
wondered if Sir William had divulged 
my identity or if I had been merely 
recommended as an attractive unknown 
quantity. He would very likely be mad 
enough to shake me for butting into 
his romance. 

“Sir William,” he began, displaying 
all his manners, “requested me——” 

I turned my face to meet the moon- 
light. 

“You!” he exclaimed. “Mon Dieu!” 

“Mon Dieu had a hand in it,” I an- 
nounced coolly. “Too bad Sir William: 
didn’t prepare you for the shock.” 

“Sir William told me that his little 
girl was up on the bridge and asked 
me to make things pleasant for her.” 

“Fis little girl is good. There’s time 
yet. As for making things pleasant, I 
stump you to try. Your faculty lies in 
the other direction.” 

He bowed. 

“Sit down somewhere,” I invited. 
“And please quit bowing. Save that 
for Sundays and holidays. You make 
me think of a large, mechanical toy.” 

And, thus graciously invited, he sat. 

“T am sorry if I offend. I am also 
heartbroken to think I have made so 
little headway.” 

“Personally I should say that you 
have been exceeding the speed limit. 
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But for an impatient lover like you, I 
suppose, the wedding bells should have 
just stopped tinkling.” 

“Ah, Mamselle Augusta, the sound 
of them would be music to my troubled 
soul, poetry to my weary heart z 

I sat up straight. 

“Gaspard,” I said, forgetting his title, 
“between you and me there must be 
plain speaking. I shall tolerate no 
poetry.” 

“I beg pardon, mamselle. I recall 
that Toinette said you disliked it. 1 
shall remember in future.” 

“T hope you will. My ancestors were 
plain, practical, and unpoetical. I can 
write as good a Limerick as any one, 
but when it comes to poetry by the 
yard—well, give me a Bobby Chambers’ 
thriller.” 

““Bobby—er—Chambers ? 
he?” 

“A gentleman whose point of view 
your grandpére would have thoroughly 
enjoyed.” 

“Ah!” A pause. “Mamselle, does 
your beautiful mother know that you 
are here?” 

“My beautiful mother,” I replied 
acidly, “knows very little nowadays 
about material things. She has been 
promenading on some board walk in the 
clouds.” 

“That is true, mamselle—very true. 
And I—I have been trying to bring 
her down to earth.” 

“You have been 


Who is 


what? 


Gaspard 
LeFebvre, look me in the eye! Do 


you dare deny that you’ve simply 
swamped mother with poetry—that 
you've been the ‘Man with the Hoe’ 
trying to find that outlandish soul she’s 
hunting? Why, my dear man, you’ve 
been rushing my deluded mother ever 
since you first laid eyes on her.” 

“Pardon, mamselle,” he said in a 
low, tense voice, “it has been ever since 
I first laid eyes on you!” 

On me! If I hadn’t been surrounded 
with cushions, I would have promptly 
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fallen off the bridge. My brain and 
tongue suddenly became divorced. I 
just sat there looking out to sea. It 
was my turn to look like Alice in Won- 
derland. At last I came to; I tried in 
vain to say something effective. 

“You mean,” I ventured inelegantly, 
“that you’ve been rushing the wrong 
lady ?” 

“Apparently I have been awkward 
enough to convey that impression.” 

“Awkward is describing it mildly. 
You could qualify for a place in the 
Hall of Fame as the immortal fum- 
bler.” 

He smiled sadly. 

“I beg of you, mamselle, be merci- 
ful. I forgot entirely that the Amer- 
ican suitor adopts other modes of mak- 
ing known his love. Our way is to 
gain the parents’ consent first and then 
make love to the lady. I recall ob- 
serving, when I was at Harvard, that 
the American makes love first and.the 
parents bow to the inevitable. Is it 
not so, little girl?” 

I thought of the first time he had 
addressed me as “little girl”—it had 
been there on the staircase beside his 
brave grandpére. I blushed for my 
rudeness on that occasion. 

I made no reply. I was anxious to 
be as elegant as possible, but my vo- 
cabulary under excitement was sud- 
denly reduced to the most expressive 
American slang. I felt that silence was 
golden—so mum was the word. 

“T can see now, ma petite, why you 
disliked me so. I was winning your 
mother and I was losing you. Your 
mother favored me with her confidence ; 
she was distrait, ill at ease. She was 
in search of a soul to commune 
with Ye 

“Ves,” I declared, “and if she doesn’t 
find it, my life is going to be perfectly 
miserable.” 

“T have been assisting her. 
quoted much poetry about 

“T knew it! I bet Toinette that you’d 


I have 


” 
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“Miss Augusta,” said Sir William, “if I did the new dances, I'd have you in my arms this minute.” 


pretty near gone through your father’s 
library.” 

“Ah, but your mother enjoyed it! 
There were many questions which I 
settled for her. But, alas, no suitable 
opportunity ever presented itself for 
me to make known my love for you. 
I had hoped the sea air and Sir Wil- 
liam would make her forgetful of self 
and then I could have approached the 
subject. nearest to my heart, and, I 
fear,” he added sadly, “farthest from 
yours.” 


I stood up suddenly. 

“Gaspard,” I announced, “it’s late. 
I’m going below. You must promise 
not to follow me. I have not yet seen 
mother.” 

“And—to-morrow ?” 

“To-morrow,” I replied, “will take 
care of itself.” 

“For me,” he said, “there will be 
no sunshine, unless it be the sunshine 
of your smile.” 

“Then,” I said, as I made my way 
to the ladder, “the condition of the 
























weather will entirely depend on whether 
or not I can readjust my viewpoint. 
At present I feel just like an automo- 
bile skidding backward down a steep 
hill. Good night!” 

“Good night, little girl,” he said 
softly. And I disappeared down the 
ladder. 

I was in bed before mother ap- 
peared. I sat up when she came in, 
and turned on the light. 

“Hello, mumsey!” I greeted. 

“Augusta Appleton!” she exclaimed. 
“How did you ever get here?” 

“Sir William will tell you,” I re- 
plied. “Some cheerless welcome!” | 
added. 

“Darling, I am delighted! Why, 


your coming takes a great burden off . 


my mind.” 

“A French burden, n’est-ce pas?” 

“Don’t talk French to me, Augusta. 
I am so sick of French poetry I would 
have nervous prostration if it weren’t 
for jolly Sir William. He reminds me 
so much, Augusta, of your dear father.” 

That settled it. If he was anything 
like father, then I knew he was it. 

“But your soul, mother? Is Sir Wil- 
liam a—er—soulful sort?” 

“No,” replied mother, “he isn’t. 
And I must admit I’m glad of it. One 
soul is enough for me.” 

“Mother,” I declared, “those are the 
first sane sentiments you’ve expressed 
in weeks. You certainly have been try- 
ing to climb into the Never Never 
Land. I was afraid you were almost 
there.” 

“I’m safe still,” she laughed. “And, 
Augusta, I’m going to bequeath Gas- 
pard to you. You will learn to bear 
up under poetry.” 

“Nothing doing, mother. He’ll have 
to acclimate himself to prose if he 
wants to play with me.” 

“Well, at least, be kind to him for 
Toinette’s sake,” she begged, as she 
turned out the light. 

The next day didn’t begin for us 
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until late, for we were both too sleepy 
to think of being up for the sunrise. 
There was no rolling or pitching what- 
ever, and I would have forgotten that 
we were on the briny deep if the ship’s 
clock had not just then struck three 
bells. 

When I appeared, Gaspard was run- 
ning around like a ‘chicken with its 
wings cut off. There was a large party, 
and their ages ranged, like a Wiscon- 
sm spring, from forty to sixty. They 
were no end of swells—half of them 
had a title of some sort—and they al- 
luded to Gaspard and me as “the chil- 
dren.” 

Sir William drew me off into a cor- 
ner. He nodded in Gaspard’s direc- 
tion. 

“Remember your promise,” he said. 

“And you remember yours about that 
telegram you sent me,” I warned. 

Although Gaspard sent me one thou- 
sand and one appealing glances during 
the day, I remained on deck testing the 
titles. I was saving the bridge until 
after dark. 

The more thought I gave to the situ- 
ation, the more I realized that the poor 
chap must have suffered almost as much 
as I. Oh, that Sir Launfallish system 
of beginning doubtfully and far away, 
on such an organ as the heart! 

He was just as much a picture in 
his yachting clothes as he had been in 
his riding togs. His tall, graceful fig- 
ure made all the fat rolypolys look like 
a collection of well-dressed Kewpies. 

Mother was her own natural Wis- 
consin self again, and Sir William 
wasn’t the only widower on board who 
made a play for her affections. As 
for Gaspard, his shadow never crossed 
her path the entire day. 

It was not until after dinner that I 
mounted the ladder to wait for the fate 
who followed close behind. 

Candidly, I was stumped for a pro- 
logue. I didn’t want to hand him a 
lemon; he’d had enough of the genus 
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citrus already. But, on the other hand, 
I wasn’t going to be the little lump of 
sugar that would drop kersplash! right 
into his cup of joy. 

Continued silence. He evidently was 
as much at a loss for a preface as I. 
Silence sat on the bridge between us 
until something really had to be done 
about it. So I, at last, opened fire in 
my usual rhetorical style. 

“Some night!” I asserted, making a 
critical observation of the heavens that 
would have done credit to the Ancient 
Mariner himself. 

Gaspard observed from the east and 
I from the west, and when our optics 
solemnly met at the completion of the 
arcs, down plumped Madam Silence for 
another stay. 

Out on the after deck, the others 
were gathered around the Victrola, fin- 
ishing their coffee. I found myself 
humming, as I had hummed in every 
café in Paris, Offenbach’s “Barca- 
rolle.” I was about to send orders 
aft to Sir Willie to have that record 
dropped quietly overboard when I re- 
alized that the humming was @ deux, 
and that the other half of the hum had 
approached much closer to my ear. 

“You know it, too?” Gaspard’s 
voice was a tense whisper that made 
me feel—well, sort.of thrilly. “It is 
exquisite, Mademoiselle Augusta!” 
And he began to sing the words softly: 
“OO belle nuit, nuit damour. It is 
for us, that music. ‘O wondrous night, 
O night of love.’ ‘Soft stillness and 
the night > Your English poet 
heard the singing, too, dreamed the 
dreams that I n 

I never even thought of scoffing at 
the poetry that was whispered so close 
to my ear. Somehow I felt sure that 
I had been all wrong about its being 
silly, and Well, like pretty Jes- 
sica, I kept on sitting and listening. 
I kept my eyes directed straight out 
along the moon path on the water, and 
I knew that Gaspard was searching my 














face for a wee smile of encouragement. 
But-I didn’t smile. I know how sud- 
denly weather vanes will shift, and I 
was beginning to realize that feelings 
are just as frisky. The night before 
I had sat there with a chip on my shoul- 
der, and here, in less than twenty-four 
hours, that man was expecting me to 
flash my heart on my sleeve. 

“The automobile, little girl—has it 
quite done skidding backward down 
that steep incline?” 

I laughed. 

“Well,” I confessed a bit shame- 
facedly, “I’m willing to sign a treaty 
of peace. The poor motor came down 
at a terrible rate and turned turtle at 
the foot of the hill.” 

“Dieu merci!’ he said devoutly, 
reaching out for my hand. 

“Oh, no!” I said bravely, although 
I was aching to let him hold it. I 
think my voice was a bit tremolo. I 
know /tis was. 

“Oh, you are so cold, you lady of 
the snows! Is your heart so impervi- 
ous that my love will not melt it? Ah, 
sweet little Augusta, do you not see, 
do you not know that I love you? Tell 
me that my dream is coming true.” 

Somehow I couldn’t answer just 
then. Perhaps it was because my silly 
little Wisconsin heart, in melting, just 
drowned my voice. And perhaps, too, 
because at that moment mother and 
Sir William laughed in a happy duet, 
and I heard mother say: 

“Soul? Dear Billie, I never had 
one!” 

Most fickle mother! I stole a little 
look at Gaspard, but his thoughts were 
not of mother and her dear, departed 
soul. With his arms close about me, 
he whispered that they were of me 
and my heart and our love. 

And so it was from the stronghold 
of his arms, with his lips upon mine, 
that I slipped blissfully ‘into the Land 
of Heart’s Desire—that Eden land 
which knoweth not the gooseberry. 
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VA MARY ABBOTT—no one 
ever called her Eva May—put 
three clothespins in her mouth, 

took a wet and ragged red tablecloth 
in both hands, and stepped carefully 
upon the bottom of an overturned tin 
pail. Balancing expertly, she flipped 
the cloth over the line, and was press- 
ing down the last pin just as the voice 
of Mrs. Dennis Murphy came from the 
other side of the back-yard fence: 

“Fer the love of Heaven, Eva Mary 
Abbott, don’t ye know it’s five degrees 
below and getting colder?” 

Eva Mary climbed down from the 
tin pail and turned to face the board 
fence, the top of which, much to her 
chagrin, she had not yet grown past. 
Its weathered edge was just on a level 
with her eyes as she looked up at the 
shawl-wrapped head of Mrs. Murphy. 

“Washing’s got to be done, weather 
or no weather,” she said, in mild re- 
buke, “and I never could work all bun- 
dled up.” 

“Nothing on yer head or hands, and 
not even a coat on!” Mrs. Murphy 
wagged her head solemnly. “’Twas 
that way yer poor ma was allus taking 
cold!” 

“IT got too much on my hands to be 
taking cold,” answered Eva Mary, 
rather brusquely. Her mother, six 
months dead, was a memory of which 
she did not like to speak. “Got to get 
this washing tended to and clean the 
house up some for Christmas, I s’pose.” 
“That makes me think,” began Mrs. 
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EMMETT OWEN 
Murphy, shifting her gaze out over the 
neighbormg range of back yards. “I 
got too much dough mixed up when I 
was baking cake this morning, and 
they’s an extry one ye can have, mean- 
ing no offense.” 

Eva Mary had her suspicions, but 
she also had her reasons for ignoring 
them, 

“The young uns will be tickled to 
death,” she said graciously. ‘“They’re 
always talking *bout Mrs. Murphy’s 
cake. Mebbe I’d better step right over 
and get it.” 

“Sure ye can!” 

Mrs. Murphy obligingly held open 
the gate between the two yards and led 
the way into her own kitchen. From 
the pantry she brought out a many- 
layered cake, dripping with chocolate, 
and set it on the table. 

“Your cakes certainly is grand!” 

Mrs. Murphy blushed with pleasure. 

“They ain’t so bad when I have good 
luck,” she admitted. “They’s some ex- 
try cookies, too, that me and Dennis 
won’t be able to eat, being all alone so.” 

Eva Mary felt rather small as a 
heaping plate of molasses cookies 
joined the cake, and her heart warmed 
more than a little toward her neighbor. 

“You don’t know how much that’s 
going to mean to them young uns of 
mine,” she said gratefully. “I couldn’t 
keep ’em from finding out that to-mor- 
row’s Christmas. To-night’s Saturday, 
and pa gets his pay, but they ain’t a 
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chance that he’ll get past Jim Locklin’s 
bar and have any of it left.” 

Eva Mary had repaid Mrs. Murphy’s 
charity with an unusual confidence, and 
she felt relieved. For days she had 
been struggling with the problem of 
what to do about Christmas, and now 
the chocolate cake and the cookies had 
solved it fairly well. Mrs. Murphy 
seemed not only interested, but im- 
pressed. 

“Licker is a turrible thing,” she said. 
“T been thankful ever since Denny took 
the pledge, five: years ago.” 

“Tt ain’t licker,” stated Eva Mary, 
a trifle wearily. “It’s some kind of cus- 
sedness inside of folks. Pa didn’t drink 
none to hurt him afore—afore ma died. 
But he’s been ossified, like he calls it, 
most all the time since.” 

“Mebbe, now, if ye could get him 
into the church c 

“Religion won’t work on pa,” she 
interrupted. “I guess he’s too healthy 
for it to take a-holt. Nothing takes 
a-holt on him. I went and got the 
dector once, when he was having a 
spell, but even that didn’t do no good.” 

“It’s a dirty shame!” Mrs. Murphy 
flared, emotion getting the better of 
discretion. “He needs a wife to give 
him a good going over once in a while.” 

Eva Mary rose with dignity. She 
could not very well take offense, for 
there was the cake; and, moreover, she 
understood her hostess’ state of mind. 
So she picked up the plates in silence. 

“It ain’t right toward yerself and 
them other childer,” continued Mrs. 
Murphy. 

Eva Mary was as far from consider- 
ing herself a child as she was ashamed 
of her temporary disloyalty to her 
father. 

“Tom Abbott’s been as good a father 
as ever lived,” she remarked coldly, 
“and I’m going on thirteen, Mrs. Mur- 
phy.” 

“There, now! I didn’t mean no harm 
at all.” 


, 








The woman was patting her on the 
shoulder as she went out of the door. 
Eva Mary waded through the snow to 
her own back door with feelings so ruf- 
fled that only the presence of the choco- 
late cake kept her from wanting to pull 
Mrs. Murphy’s hair. But she had 
brought sympathy on herself by talk- 
ing about her troubles, and, in her own 
opinion, she deserved to suffer, as 
should all people who went back on 
their own folks. 

Eva Mary had other things to think 
about, however. She put down the 
cookies and cautiously opened the door 
a few inches. From the front room 
came an uproar that assured her of the 
whereabouts of the three young Ab- 
botts, whom she had left in the house. 
A quick but silent trip across the 
kitchen took her into the pantry, and 
she put the plates on the broad shelf 
with a sigh. They were safe there, 
for only her father was privileged to 
enter the pantry. 

With the Christmas delicacies in 
safety, Eva Mary started for the parlor 
of the cottage, which had but four 
rooms, two above and two belowstairs. 
Thomas Abbott, junior, aged four, was 
standing in the one chair that still re- 
tained its stuffing intact, while his twin 
sisters, Dot and Dora, a year older, 
were trying to knock him down by ear- 
nest but poorly aimed jabs with a cur- 
tain pole. The curtain itself, a red and 
gorgeous hanging and the pride of the 
room, was trampled on the floor. Eva 
Mary swept down on her brother and 
sisters like a raging blizzard. 

When the storm cleared a few mo- 
ments later, three members of the Ab- 
bott family were on their way upstairs, 
sniveling whole-heartedly, while Eva 
Mary watched to see that they retired 
in proper disgrace to the common bed- 
room. When the door had slammed be- 
hind them, she brought in wood for the 
two scanty fires, rolled up her sleeves, 
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and set to work on the scrubbing that 
always followed Saturday’s washing. 

It had been but little after noon when 
Eva Mary hung out the last of her 
washing, but it was dusk when she 
rolled down her sleeves and looked with 
prideful satisfaction on the white floor 
of the kitchen and the shining- surface 
of the cook stove. The parlor was re- 
stored to order again and the thread- 
bare carpet swept. Mrs. Murphy her- 
self could not have done better, nor as 
well if she had had to leave her work 
half a dozen times during an afternoon 
to quiet three fractious young ones. 
Eva Mary did not send them out of 
doors, because their shoes offered too 
free entrance to the snow. 

It was while contemplating the work 
of her hands that she was seized with 
an inspiration. Why not take the chil- 








He braced himself and fixed an uncertain gaze on Eva Mary. 





“Shupper ?” he inquired with difficulty. 


dren over to Mrs. Murphy’s and then 
hang up their stockings, filling them 
with cookies and carefully wrapped 
pieces of the chocolate cake? Mrs. 
Murphy had often taken charge of the 
three for as much as a whole day. 
They could be brought back home late 
and put to bed in the dark. It would 
seem almost like a real Christmas to 
them, such as the twins very distinctly 
remembered from last year. Eva Mary 
went to the foot of the stairs and raised 
her voice: 

“Come down here!” 

An avalanche descended upon her, 
and she capably shooed it into the 
kitchen. 

“If you young uns want Santy Claus 
to come to-night, you’ve all got to have 
your faces washed and go over to Mrs. 
Murphy’s for a while,” she said firmly. 
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She carried it to the pantry door, swung it back and forth for greater force, and sent a gallon of ice 
water into her father’s face. 


“Oh, Santy Claus!” cried the twins. 

“Waugh!” remarked Thomas, junior, 
with an eye on the kitchen sink. “Santy 
ain’t gonna look at my face!” 

“He won’t bring you no presents!” 
warned Dot. 

“Don’t care!” Thomas braced him- 
self for the approaching washrag. 
“Will pa play wiv me?” 

“Mebbe so.” 

Eva Mary’s lips drew into a straight 
line, and she applied the washrag with 
extreme vigor. 

“Pa don’t play no more. He a’ts 
funny and stays in bed,” announced 
Dora, with conviction. 

“Stop talking against your pa and be 


9) 


thankful you got one!” snapped Eva 
Mary with a ring in her voice that si- 
lenced the group. 

A few minutes later, she returned 
from the Murphys’ with a growing 
feeling of good will toward everybody. 
Mrs. Murphy had not only been willing 
to take the children for the evening, but 
she had offered to keep them all night, 
if necessary to the proper reception of 
Santa Claus. And she had so presented 
the matter of a flannel petticoat that 
Eva Mary had felt it would be un- 
grateful not to relieve her of its care. 
The petticoat would do nicely to cut 
up for the twins. 

The battered alarm clock pointed to 














five. Tom Abbott quit work at six, 
but his way through the town led past 
Locklin’s bar, and he was sure to stay 
there until seven, anyway, and perhaps 
until midnight. The stockings must be 
fixed up before he came, for obvious 
reasons, but that would not take more 
than an hour. Therefore Eva Mary 
had a whole hour to herself; a short 
hour in which to enjoy the secret pleas- 
ure that was at the same time her shame 
and her delight. She lighted a lamp 
and went upstairs to the room that she 
shared with the others. 

Hidden at the bottom of the chest 
of drawers that served for a bureau 
was a pasteboard shoe box. Eva Mary 
lifted it out tenderly and went back to 
the kitchen, for it was too cold to stay, 
out of bed, in the upper part of the 
house. She put the lamp on the table, 
drew up a chair, and lifted the cover of 
the box. Then, with a light other than 
that of the lamp stealing over her face, 
she lifted out a handful of bright-col- 
ored paper dolls and spread them on 
the table. They had been cut from a 
brilliantly illustrated fashion journal, 
found by the roadside the summer be- 
fore; and they were her most beloved 
and only frivolous possession. [va 
Mary knew that it was not grown up 
to play with paper dolls, but her soul 
yearned over those gorgeous and won- 
derful gowns. 

On the table, parties and weddings 
followed each other in a gay whirl. It 
seemed that but a few minutes had 
passed when Eva Mary thought to look 
at the clock. The hour hand marked 
seven. She jumped from her chair 
with a thumping heart and with sudden 
realization that the room had grown 
cold, that the Christmas stockings had 
not been filled, and that there was no 
dinner getting ready for her father. 
Her hand had barely swept the paper 
dolls back into the pasteboard box when 
there was a step on the back porch. 
She stopped to listen. 
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Tom Abbott, more drunk than his 
daughter had ever seen him at that hour 
of the evening, lurched through the 
door. Big and ruddy he looked, but 
almost helpless, as he struggled with 
the simple task of closing the door. 
That done, he braced himself and fixed 
an uncertain gaze on Eva Mary. 

“Shupper?” he inquired with diffi- 
culty, but with excellent intentions. 

“Yes, pa, I'll get something for you 
right off,” she answered breathlessly. 
“You set down and rest.” 

“Goolittle girl!” he said, rolling into 
the chair that she had just left. “Bes’ 
little girl in town!” 

Bread and uncooked potatoes were 
all the food there was, besides the cake 
and cookies; but Eva Mary shot into 
the pantry, knowing that bread would 
satisfy her father as well as beefsteak 
in his present condition. As she sliced 
sparingly at the loaf, she heard a clat- 
ter of griddles and ran back into the 
kitchen. The precious box of paper 
dolls was just going into the cook stove. 
It blazed up. 

“Oh, pa! Oh, pa!” 

Her cry turned him around, but too 
late. He stared in stupid surprise. 

“What’s matter?” he demanded. 
“Fixing fire to help bes’ little girl in 
town !” 

For the first time in months, Eva 
Mary felt hot tears on her face. She 
walked weakly out to the table and put 
down the bread. 

“Never mind, pa. Come and eat your 
supper.” 

She left him doing his best with the 
bread, and brought the other lamp. 
It was never safe to trust him with a 
light when he was like that, and so she 
had formed the habit of going ahead 
and putting the lamp to guide him up- 
stairs safely on a shelf. Almost in a 
daze, she climbed up, trying not to real- 
ize that her cherished paper dolls were 
gone beyond recovery. The lamp was 
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in place on its shelf when there came 
from below the sound of a heavy fall. 

Eva Mary, remembering the other 
lamp on the kitchen table, took the 
stairs two at a time. The lamp was 
safe, but her father was not in the 
room. The pantry door, ajar, caught 
her eye. She pulled it open, and for a 
moment could not believe that what she 
saw was true. Abbott half sat, half lay 
in a corner; and underneath him, 
mashed out of all semblance to any- 
thing, was the chocolate cake. Around 
him was a fringe of cookies, trampled 
and broken. One of Mrs. Murphy’s 
plates was smashed. 

For nearly a minute Eva Mary stood 
and looked, while the full meaning of 
what she saw bore in upon her. Then 
she walked over to the sink and lifted 
down the water pail, in which bits of 
ice were floating. She carried it to 
the pantry door, swung it back and 
forth for greater force, and sent a 
gallon of ice water into her father’s 
face. He grunted and opened his eyes. 

“What’s matter?” 

“I’m going to take a-holt of things 
here, Tom Abbott—that’s what’s the 
matter!” shrilled Eva Mary. “You get 
up and march yourself to bed!” 

Patiently he attained his feet, and, 
shedding bits of chocolate cake, 
worked along the wall toward the stair- 
way running up between the kitchen 
and parlor. Once on the inclosed 
stairs, it was easier, for he could creep 
with no danger but that of falling 
backward. Eva Mary watched him 
from a point of safety below until he 
had turned into his own room. Then 
she followed, carrying a lamp, and saw 
that he was stretched, snoring, across 
the bed. 

The room had lost, somehow, during 
the last six months, all the little deco- 
rations that it had held when Eva 
Mary’s mother was alive. They had 
been accidentally destroyed by Abbott 
when he was drunk, or carried away 
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by the children. But one thing re- 
mained. That was a big crayon pic- 
ture of Tom Abbott’s wife, and it was 
the apple of his eye and hung at the 
foot of his bed. Sometimes, but rarely, 
when he had been sober a few days 
together, he would talk to Eva Mary 
abot the picture and how much he 
prized it. It was to this picture that 
the girl now turned her attention. 

Climbing on a chair, she tugged until 
the old cord that held the picture broke 
and set her swaying. It was no easy 
work to get the heavily framed and 
glass-covered crayon to the floor. She 
rested, and then dragged it into her 
own room and hid it behind the chest 
of drawers. After that, Eva Mary 
locked her father’s door and made the 
house ready for the night. The chil- 
dren could stay where they were until 
she had done what she had to do. 

For, as Eva Mary lay in the dark- 
ness and thought about what had hap- 
pened, her resolution grew firmer. She 
tried not to think of her paper dolls, 
for they were her own loss; but she 
told herself that a Christmas Day had 
been lost to littlke Tom and Dot and 
Dora—a Christmas Day that they could 
not get back by any means. She prom- 
ised herself over and over again that 
to-morrow she would end the life they 
had been living, no matter what hap- 
pened to her. 

Eva Mary was up as soon as the late 
winter dawn had come into her room. 
She went out to the pump for a fresh 
pail of water, and then upstairs with a 
pitcherful of it, ice cold. Only the 
sound of heavy breathing came from 
her father’s room. She unlocked the 
door and went in. He still slept. She 
put the pitcher down at the head of the 
bed and took a position near the door. 

“Wake up, pa!” 

He rolled over and groaned. 

“There’s some ice water for you!” 
she shouted. 

Abbott sat up and rubbed his eyes. 
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Eva Mary took courage. She pointed to the dusty place on the wall where her mother’s picture had been. 


He saw the pitcher, drank it half 
empty, and rubbed a bit of ice over his 
face. 

“Hello, Eva Mary!” he exclaimed, 
not uncheerfully. “How’s pa’s little 
girl?” 

“You sober?” 

She shot the question at him, and he 
stared in surprise. His drinking was 
a subject they had tacitly ignored al- 
ways. 

“Guess so,’ he answered, a little 
sheepishly. “Better run downstairs 
now and let pa get fixed up.” 

“You want fixing up inside, Tom 
Abbott, that’s what you want!” Eva 
Mary leveled a finger at her astonished 
father. “For six months you been 
drinking up. most everything you 
earned and neglecting your fambly like 
you didn’t know no better. Your young 
uns ain’t got no shoes to their feet! 


They ain’t going to have no Christmas 
‘cause you filled up your own hide! 
They ain’t nothing in the house to eat 
but potaters and bread! And iast night, 
when you was drunk, you set on the 
choe’lut cake Mis’ Murphy give us and 
squshed it! You’d ought to be tarred 
and feathered, Tom Abbott!” 

She had backed nearly to the door, 
uncertain just what might happen, but 
determined to get in as many words as 
possible. Her father had listened with 
his mouth open and his eyes fixed on 
her face. Now he drew a long breath. 

“Whew !” he said. 

Eva Mary took courage. She pointed 
to the dusty place on the wall where 
her mother’s picture had been, and saw, 
with a pang, the look that came into her 
father’s eyes. 

“T took ma’s picture down,” she went 
on relentlessly, but with a choke in her 
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throat. “You ain’t fit to have it up in 
your room, and you ain’t going to no 
more, neither, ‘less you brace up and be 
a man! I didn’t want her to see no 
more what I have to see. What’s the 
matter of you, anyway, Tom Abbott?” 

For the first time, he looked down. 
Suddenly he was seized with a fit of 
coughing, and turned his back as he 
fumbled for a handkerchief. A mo- 
ment later, Abbott put his feet on the 
floor, and, still dressed from the night 
before, stood up unsteadily. He walked 
over to Eva Mary, his eyes on the 
dusty place where the picture had been, 
and put his arm around her shoulders. 

“You get them young uns together,” 
he said, rather hoarsely, “and we'll take 
‘em right out and buy ’em some Christ- 
mas. I got two dollars left, and I ain’t 
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For A Corner Stone 
ERE be gifts for your corner stone, 
Little lady of lightsome grace! 
Hark to their reckoning, one by one, 
Humble truly—yet worth a place. 
First, a penny for market day, 
When you fare a-buying you wisdom cold, 
But a red-gold guinea wherewith to pay 
For joy, more precious than any gold. 


And here’s the script of a foolish chant, 
walls of magic to music rise; 
A comb of honey to flout the ant, 

And make you sharer with butterflies ; 
A rose for silence, in seal of peace; 

A tall white lily, a nun at prayer; 
A flitter of curls—the golden fleece 

That mothers garner from baby hair. 


And here at the last, a faery bell, 
Silver wrought, of a silvern ring, 
The scroll of it sayeth: “Guard me well! 

Peace I bring.” 


Little lady, set hand to spade! 

A touch—the lightest—yet here’s the end. 
Well and truly the stone is laid, 

Foursquare as the faith of a faithful friend. 
Martua McCuttocH-WILtiAMSs. 


never going to need money for booze 
no more.” 

It seemed to Eva Mary that it was a 
mile across the back yards to Mrs. 
Murphy’s house. She stumbled into 
the kitchen and silenced a chorus of 
questions with an imperious gesture. 

“Get your things right on this min- 
ute!” she commanded. “I got your 
Christmas present waiting for -you—it’s 
your pa like he used to be, and he’s 
going to take you young uns to see 
Santy Claus!” 

“Fer the love of Heaven, what’s hap- 
pened to ye?” cried Mrs. Murphy. 

“T jest got mad and took a-holt of 
things myself,” said Eva Mary trium- 
phantly. “You was right, Mis’ Mur- 
phy—what a man needs is a good going 
over once in a while.” 


> 











Personal Habits That Make and 


Mar 


Beauty 


By Doctor Lillian Whitney 


Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 


Canadian stamps. 


Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 
of the notice always printed at the end of this department. 


Sometimes even, 


the post office sends notification that letters are being held for her, which care- 


less writers have posted with no stamp. 


If you have failed to receive a reply 


to your letter, you may know that it is for one of these three reasons.—EDITORS. 


O wad some Power the giftie gie us 

To see oursels as ithers see us! 

HY is it that we are, as a 
rule, convulsed with merriment 
when another makes himself 

ridiculous? To take a familiar exam- 
ple, why does a passer-by impress us 
as being ridiculous when, after franti- 
cally trying to save himself, he finally 
meets the sidewalk more than halfway 
and hastens to leave it with more than 
an injured manner? 

Psychologists have explained this lit- 
tle peculiarity of human nature on one 
or another hypothesis, but the truth is 
we rarely sympathize with the mishaps 
of our fellow beings when they are the 
result of personal carelessness, weak- 
nesses, or vanities ; thus they excite our 
“risibles” and arouse our sense of the 
ludicrous. As a rule, the person who 
arouses our laughter rarely sees its 
cause, because it is a fault or habit 
that lies within himself; and so he 
scowls at us, or at an innocent banana 
peel, or whatever has disturbed his 
equilibrium, and goes on his inconse- 
quential way. The next man who 
comes along either sees the pitfall and 
avoids it, or casts it out of his path, 


or makes it conform to his scheme of 
things, or—conforms to it himself. 

Now this merely by way of illustra- 
tion to show that there is a decided 
scheme of things for us to conform to, 
and in our little individual world it is 
made up of little things. If we wish 
to be attractive, pleasing, desirable to 
our fellows, if, instead of arousing 
merriment or distaste, we desire the 
stamp of their approval, we must, as 
far as lies within our power, comply 
with the habits and customs that have, 
through a process of slow civilization, 
been woven into the fabric we call so- 
ciety. In this article we can touch 
upon only a few of these, but they lie 
at the very root, at the very founda- 
tion, of this fabric. 

Our fellow beings demand of us, 
first of all, cleanliness of person. The 
cave man probably thought as little 
about keeping his skin clean as did the 
wild animals against which he defended 
himself, but just as soon as cave men 
multiplied until they formed themselves 
into bands or societies for protection, 
they formulated customs and _ habits, 
and from the remotest times we have 
evidence that the bath occupied a con- 
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Neglect to study back effects is only too common. 


spicuous place in the scheme of things. 
Indeed, so matter of course is the daily 
bath that it should not be necessary to 
mention it. The body is largely fluid, 
and man was doubtless at one time an 
amphibian, so bathing is a natural 
process. Nevertheless, Moses was 
forced to admonish his people on this 
score, and the nature of man has not 
changed radically since then. 

One wonders, however, how one hu- 
man being can subject another to the 
odor that arises from an unclean skin, 
because there is perhaps nothing so ob- 
jectionable to one’s sense of smell; the 
carelessness of otherwise “nice” people 
in this regard is, therefore, all the more 
strange. In those remote times it was 
not a question of health or of beauty, 
but of necessity. To-day it is all of 
these things plus many more. Just as 
there is nothing quite so unpleasant as 
an unclean body, so there is nothing 
sweeter than a skin habitually cared 
for; it possesses a seductiveness pecul- 
iarly its own. The manifold uses of 
water as an agent for health and beauty 


will be definitely taken up in a future 
article; here we are confining ourselves 
to personal habits, and the oldest and 
most important one is that of clean- 
liness. 

Tepid water and pure soap are all the 
requirements needed for this purpose. 
A bath slightly luxurious can be made 
from small bits of soap cut into shav- 
ings. To one cupful add one-half 
ounce of pure borax and two quarts 
of bran or oatmeal. When thoroughly 
mixed, as much as is required—one pint 
for a full bath—should be loosely tied 
in clean cheesecloth or an old soft towel 
and thrown into the water. Besides 
softening and whitening the skin, this 
imparts a deliciously sweet fragrance 
to the body. 

The habit of scenting the clothing, 
breath, and so forth, especially with 
musk and other heavy perfumes, to 
mask unpleasant body odors, is a prac- 
tice to be condemned. In the first place, 
it deceives no one; in the second place, 
it seems to bring out what one wishes 
to suppress. It makes one doubly ob- 
noxious, as perfumes, to be agreeable, 
should be merely suggestive of some- 
thing tantalizingly intangible. The mo- 
ment a perfume becomes definite it 
degenerates into an odor. Water is the 
best and sweetest cosmetic. When, in 
spite of absolute cleanliness and every 
precaution, there is still something un- 
pleasant in connection with the emana- 
tions that arise from the body, we may 
be sure it springs from a condition of 
the sweat glands that can be overcome 
by the use of an antiseptic powder. 
The following is a very good one: 


NN NS 0.504 44cacsae ness uee 30 grains 
ee eer eee er re 2 drams 
MN Tenia vatsiewasebsaasce ede 2 drams 
Florentine orris root .............. I ounce 
Lycopodium or cornstarch ........ IO ounces 
NE MD 5 03a ios see iesseecemany sufficient 


Mix thoroughly, and dust over the 
parts as often as is needed. 
Not only the most scrupulous clean- 
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liness of all clothing—care as to the 
preservation of its newness and fresh- 
ness—with the laundering, tailoring, 
and pressing incidental to this—but the 
manner in which it is put on and worn, 


can make or unmake 
us. It is not the 
woman who is ar- 
rayed in the latest 
whims of fashion, 
however perfect 
her toilet may be, 
who excites our ad- 
miration. We gaze 
upon her in an im- 
personal way, as 
we would upon a 
beautiful _ picture, 
and appraise her in 
much the same 
manner. No, it is 
the little woman, 
who, out of almost 
nothing, with her 
own arduous 
labors, the generous 
aid of soap and 
water, air and sun, 
thought and time, 
has made of her- 
self “a thing of 
beauty and a joy 
forever,” who wins 
our approbation. It 
is she who 
“dresses” on next 
to nothing who ex- 
cites in all women 
a profound desire 
to learn her meth- 
ods. They are very 
simple; personal 
habits of care in all 
the details of the 
toiletthese are 
her methods. 


A woman of this type is never for- 
getful of her back; if anything, she is 
more careful of this than of the front 


view. 





“To see ourselves as others see us!” 


One’s back must look attractive—as for 

The front, well, one can always smile. 

It is here that mirrors are a decided 
boon to the woman who abhors care- 
lessness in dress. 


The adjustment of 
a hat, the angle at 
which it is worn, 
may ruin an other 
wise lovely profile. 
A well-known fash- 
ion writer advise: 
women to devote at 
least one half hour 
to putting on a veil. 
The freaks some 
women are content 
to make of them- 
selves with  thei- 
slipshod habits of 
wearing veils makes 
one acquiesce in this 
advice, however ab- 
surd it seems. A 
becoming veil, well 
put on, adds much 
to the general neat- 
ness and attractive- 
ness of a street cos- 
tume. Tew women, 
however, are adepts 
in the use of this 
little dress acces- 
sory, and so mar 
what might other- 
wise be an attrac- 
tive toilet. 

The coiffure 
should be firmly se- 
cured at the nape 
of the neck} when 
short lengths of hair 
grow down beyond 
the natural line, the 
back view is not a 
pleasing spectacle. 


The habit of dressing the hair becom- 


common fault. 


ingly in front and on the sides, but al- 
lowing the back to look after itself, is a 
Short hairs that persist 


in straggling should be secured with 
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invisible pins. Brushing the hair up 
from the nape of the neck, and apply- 
ing hair oil or bandoline to keep it in 
position is sometimes effectual. Hair 
nets are also of great service. 

Many women are exceedingly care- 
less regarding their footwear; their 
boots bulge at the ankles and are run 
down at the heels. They have no eyes 
at the back of their heads, and give 
little thought to the posterior appear- 
ance. Well-shod feet are a great at- 
traction, quite as essential as any other 
feature and much more important than 
some. 

Slipshod habits of using the feet have 
a great deal to do with the life of 
shoes, too. This accounts for the fact 
that one member of a family will wear 
a pair of boots for a year, while an- 
other member will run them down in 
a few months. Of course the carriage 
is also a factor, but one’s personal prac- 
tices have more to do with it than 
anything else. Why do many women 
use their feet in such conspicuous ways, 
especially in public places? Is it a phase 
of our nervous, restless times? What- 
ever the cause, it is greatly to be de- 
plored. 

Aside from neglect of health, there 
is nothing that affects one’s age so 
much as habitual relaxation of the 
hody. There are many people who 
have absolutely no regard for them- 
selves in this respect, who slump 
through life as if laboring under the 
burden of their weight. An erect car- 
riage, with an elastic walk, acts sub- 
consciously upon an onlooker, impart- 
ing to another that joy of life which 
is a perpetual spring of youth. This 
delightful elasticity of the tissues, when 
carried into fullness of years, preserves 
those physical attributes that usually 
fade and disappear completely in the 
fifties. 

Lounging habitually, throwing the 
weight more on one foot than another, 


dropping one shoulder, projecting one 
hip, making a practice of sitting on 
the edge of a chair instead of occupy- 
ing the whole seat and resting the spine 
comfortably, crossing the legs, resting 
one-half of the body upon the elbows 
while the other half is held askew— 
these and similar postural habits are 
extremely common. Sesides being 
most unsightly and highly urfderbred, 
they cause a general deterioration of 
the physical and mental powers. It is 
useless to adopt physical-culture exer- 
cises to correct these habits so long as 
the mental obliquity exists. Correct 
this by cultivating a reverence dor the 
body; then it will reclaim itself by as- 
suming the erect posture that indicates 
mental poise. Of course, physical-cul- 
ture exercises are of superlative worth, 
and those whose bodies are trained 
from early youth rarely become physi- 
cal slovens, because with physical per- 
fection mental poise is gained; the two 
go hand in hand. t 
Perhaps the quickest way to over- 
come these habits is to practice deep 
breathing in the open air. This has a 
magical effect upon the mind, changing 
the current of thought. The intermin- 
gling of deep drafts of pure air with 
the fluids of the body stirs up erery 
stagnant little cell and imparts to one’s 
whole being a new vigor, and life takes 
on new meanings. hs 
Few women breathe  corre¢tly. 
Faulty breathing is a matter of habit 
and is not caused by incorrect drys, 
as is commonly supposed. Howey 
the nether garments of women need j¢e- 
construction so that they will supple- 
ment flagging muscles. It seems to be 
the habit of womankind to conduct 
their lives superficially; yet so much 
has been done for them in the way of 
hygienic clothing, gymnastics, and out- 
of-door sports during the past decade 
or two that one would naturally ex- 
pect to see the growing generation de- 


Continued on second page following, 
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You Should See How We le 


Make These Biscuit 


You should see the selected 
materials which are used— 
flour, sugar, butter, eggs, 
nuts, spices, fruits and 
flavors. 


You should see the large, 
airy bakeries, with their new 
apparatus for mixing, with 
evenly heated ovens and 
with white-clad attendants. 


These, together with cease- 
less care and newest meth- 
o's, make each variety of 
National Biscuit Company 
biscuit the best of its kind. 


*‘ou will find the attractive 
packages in the grocery store 
near you, for the National 
Biscuit Company distributes 
from Coast to Coast. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 





Uneeda Biscuit 


Perfectly baked soda crackers—perfectly 
kept in the moisture-proof 
package. Five cents. 








TRADE MARK 


Craham Crackers 
Wholesome. Strength-giving. 
With a distinctive flavor. In 
five and ten-cent packages. 











Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. . 
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PERSONAL HABITS THAT 


velop a more robust femininity. There 
is nothing more beautiful in all the 
wofld than: a radiantly healthy, 
womanly: woman, and why she is not 
in greater evidence is not only mys- 
tifying, but’ maddening, because it lies 
within every woman’s power to be what 
nature meant her to be. 

As has. been emphasized in former 
articles, correct breathing is done 
through the nose with the mouth closed. 
Inhale and exhale slowly; pumping is 
highly injurious to all the internal or- 
gans. Stand‘erect with heels together 
and chest thrown out, abdomen slightly 
retracted, draw in a deep breath; place 
the hands firmly over the lower por- 
tion of the abdomen, which now seems 
quite “caved in”; raise the shoulders; 
throw back the chin until the head 
rests on the spine; hold this position 
and the long inhalation of fresh air 


Answers 


Ettts.—In the case of a dry, blotchy skin, 
look first after the digestive tract. Eat plain 
fare that’is no tax upon the internal organs 
to assimilate. Use a goodly quantity of olive 
oil and pure, fresh water in your daily diet. 
Locally feed the skin with an emollient 
cream. The following is readily absorbed by 
the pores, will stimulate. the inactive oil 
glands, and prove healing as well: 


Fresh lard: ........ ive tieswtiners 100 grams 
Alcohol (80 per cent) .........-. 20 grams 
Essence of bergamot. ............ It drops 
Essence of rosemary .......... .. II drops 


When trying out the lard, use a little pow- 
dered gum camphor: Strain the lard, then 
beat in the alcohol,, and just before the 
cream congeals stir in the essences. 


MotuHer.—Reference has been made in 
these papers before to the danger of disease 
infection from pets. Cats are notorious dis- 
ease carriers. Tuberculosis is more common 
in this animal than is generally known. 
Many more cases of intestinal consumption 
in little ones could be traced to this source 
than to infected milk. Various parasitic dis- 
eases, too, especially ringworm, are directly 
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during five counts; then slowly exhale. 

This practice establishes the habit of 
breathing deeply, slowly, and fully. 

The function of the lungs is to draw 
into every part of them fresh air— 
they are constructed for inflation. It 
is safe to say that the lungs of many 
persons are never completely inflated 
during an entire lifetime, and yet lazy 
breathers are loudest in complaining of 
their lack of development and physical 
charm. Narrow chests, flat busts, 
prominent shoulder blades, sallow skins, 
hollow necks, and spinal curvatures, all 
result directly from our habit of muz- 
zling the lungs, as it were. Make a 
practice of breathing deeply nature’s 
elixir—fresh air, and many troubles be- 
sides physical imperfections will van- 
ish. 

Note: Simple breathing exercises 
will be sent on request. 


to Queries 


communicated from animals to man. Dogs, 
rabbits, cats, and birds are all offenders. 
An ointment containing resorcin is the best 
remedy you can use. Keep the child away 
from other chitdren until it is well. 


JoHn Harirax.—You cannot improve a 
scrawny neck in a week or a month. In some 
cases, massage with a fattening cream will 
work wonders; in others no marked benefit 
is obtained. Why? Because of individual 
conformation. The only way to obtain last- 
ing results is by exercising the muscles daily. 
This method is fully described in an article 
published some months ago, entitled: “Build- 
ing Up a Shapely Neck.” 


CanaL Zonr.—Eczema is not contagious. 
Do not use soap and water on the parts, but 
clean the skin with cleansing cream and 
bandage with: 

Ointment for Eczema. 
Calomel 


APPIN GCES ORE EE OR aaaews 5 grains 
DN Se boccea teieuer ds wees cees 1 dram 
ON MEE og bc Sincatrkow na Y% dram 


Ointment of rose, sufficient to make one 
ounce. 


Doctor Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health. 
Private replies will be seni to those inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. Do not send Canadian stamps 
or coins. Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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““Of course they’re right’’ 


You admit the International Correspondence Schools are a 
good thing. You'd take a course right now “if” —“ 


“If” what? If you weren’t so “overworked,” with such “long hours,” 
or had more strength and energy? Didn’t John Mitchell get his training 
after working 12 hours a day as a mine boy? 


Wasn’t it Edison who stayed up half the night to read every get-at-able 
book on electricity, educating himself in spite of every handicap you could 
ever have? Spend as much time in I. C. S. study as you do in reading the 
newspapers and you'll get that promotion before you know it. 


You say you can’t afford it? Then U INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 


you can’t afford to go without it. You Box 899 SCRANTON, PA. 

must be receiving a small salary—that __ | Explain, witout further obtigation on my part: now | 

won’t lead to higher pay until you | ENGINEERING [ADVERTISING | 

train yourself to earnit. AnI.C.S. | hero 

course really costs you nothing. It | 

returns many times the small cost | 

that you can pay in small monthly | 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 








Lettering and Sign Painting | 
ILLUSTRATING 
ese ape 


Stenography and Typewriting | 
Higher Accounting 

Railway Accounting 
Commercial Law | 
GOOD ENGLISH FOR EV'YONE 
Teachers Course 

English Branches 


ery 
AND SUPT. 


installments. 
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z 


a CIVIL SERVICE | 

Here’s all we ask: Merely mail Railway Mail Clerk | 

this coupon. Put it up to us without Textile Manufacturing | 
e ‘« avigation ipanis 

paying or promising. Let us send you orke tUTO RUNNING et 
Motor Boat Running talian 


the details f others’ success thr ugh 
I. C. S., and then decide. Mark and Mame 


° ° PresentOccupation__.__-_ == acai 
mail this coupon now. eaneeeeion 


_I city : State. 
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Always Welcome —Riz La Croix 


The man who rolls his favorite tobacco in Riz La Croix takes 
pride in the fact that he uses the best cigarette “papers” the world pro- 
duces. And his cigarettes have the fresh, mellow flavor and the rich 
fragrance of the tobacco, without a particle of “paper” taste or odor. 


R1iZ LA 


(Pronounced: REE-LAH-KROY) 
FAMOUS CIGARETTE PAPERS 


For a test—light two pieces of cigarette papers, 
Riz La Croix and some ordinary brand. 


Note how much more freely and evenly 
Riz La Croix burns, with but a faint 
trace of gray ash—no charring, 
no odor. 


It’s far easier to roll your 
own cigarettes in Riz La Croix, 
because it’s thin and light. 
And being made from pure flax 


| linen, Riz La Croix is unusually 












strong and perfectly adhesive. \ y- ~ FREE 


Two interest- 


ing, illustrated Book- 
0h TURRETS 






Cigarette paper is so small an 
item of expense that every man 
can afford the best. Try Riz La 


Croix. 


lets —one about RIZ LA 
CROIX Cigarette + <7 the other 
showing how to “Roll Your Own! 
cigarettes — sent anywhere in U.S. on re- 

Address The American Tobacco Company, 
Room 1319, 484 Broome Street, N. Y. 
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EIGHT MONTHS TO PAY 


BEAUTIFUL DIAMOND 


SENT ON APPROVAL NO MONEY DOWN 


SEND FOR FREE CA 
( 


L.W.SWEET & C0., Inc.® “se Soe 














OPEN EVENINGS UNTIL XMAS 


Cents a Day Buy: This 


Oliver Typewriter 


Much Less than Half Price 
FREE Trial—10 Year Guarantee 


This is positively the best typewriter offer ever made. The 
typewriter is the genuine Model No. 5 Standard Visible Oliver, 
with complete and brand new equipment. Perfect machines only. 
Not shop worn, not damaged, inferior in no way. Back Spacer, 
Tabulator, Disappearing Indicator, not a feature lacking. Equal in 
quality in every respect to the $100 article. 

This amazing offer is not on some ancient style of blind typewriter, 
but on the wonderful Model 5 Oliver, the kind thousands of the 


Sensational Reduction world’s best business firms are using today. 
RRL A AR A A A i SR IRIS AR el RRR et. SiS inte! sea 


Trial Order Coupon 


= 

g UNITED STATES TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
¥ Dept. 316, All-Light Building, Chicago, Ill. 
know from experience that a satisfied Send me by express a No. 5 ie Typewriter on approval. I will leave $3.80 
customer will pay. The simple coupon & with the express agent when I get the machine. the same to be returned to me in 
tells the story. Sign it and we will ship # full if I return the typewriter Pitkin 10 days. If I keep it, the _ will apply on 
* 


Our enormous pur chasing power, tre- 
mendous output and the simplicity of 
our nethods make this truly remarkable 
saving to you possible. Such an a 
needs no high-priced salesmen; no co 
lectors. We are willing to let the wpe 
writer do the talking and sell itself. e 


you one of the splendid machines—pe the purchase price of $39.80, and I will pay the balance of $36 in 18 consecutive 
fect in every detail. If it is not what monthly payments of $2 each, commencing 1 month from delivery, title to the tvne- 
you expected, if it fails to please y writer to remain in you until it is totally paid for. 
in any way,if you are not satisfied that 
it is the greatest burgxin you were ever 
SS get your money back. Read the 
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The Magazine of the Screen 


For lovers of good fiction and followers of the 
screen there is only one REAL motion-picture 
publication—the one that gives the public exactly 
what it wants. Only feature stories and unusual 
special articles and departments are used in it. 






REMEMBER, THE NAME 


PICTURE-PLAY MAGAZINE 


SEMI-MONTHLY 






EVERY CONTRIBUTION A FEATURE AND EVERY 
FEATURE EXCLUSIVE 


A continuous department Cleverly written stories of the 
conducted and written best pictures of the day. 


by Fea X. Every story equal to those in 
preepennnee any fiction publication. 
Hints for scenario writers by Special articles that are al- 
one who knows. ways interesting. 


IN EVERY ISSUE OF 


PICTURE-PLAY MAGAZINE 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 








Ten Cents Everywhere Street & Smith, Publishers, New York 





> 4 SG ies 8 Per 
Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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Thousands of Women Know 


a beautiful permanent complexion 
can quickly, surely, naturally be 


Campbell’s Safe 
nic Complexion Wafers 
Try them—put to a real test their 
wonderful beauty building efficacy. 
No matter how discouraged you 
may be about your complexion. 
Campbell's wafers act through the 
blood, clearing the skin of wrinkles, 
pimples, blackheads and sallow- 
ness. The skin becomes soft and 
clear with the freshness of youth. 
Try them—act now—50c. and $1.00 per box, sent 
postpaid under plain cover on receipt of price, 


Richard Fink Co., Dept. 54, 396 Broadway, N. Y. 
Every druggist can get Dr. Campbell’s Arsenic Wafers 
for you from his wholesale dealer. 
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ring Out the Hidden Beauty 

the soiled, discolored, faded or a 

atest is one fair to look upon. Mercolized Wax area 

veal gently absorbs the devitalized surface skin, re- 

veal ed by oe Soung, fresh Lpccner sal skin underneath. 
men who po pre fer comp! of true 

aaa ese. gave ve you tried it? 


Mercoliz Fey * 


: POCKET EDITIONS :: 


USEFUL SUBJECTS 10c. EACH 


Fr pe gh 's Letter Writer; Guide to Etiquette; Physical 

Health Culture; Frank Merriwell’s Book of Physical 
Development; National Dream Book; Zingara Fortune 
Teller; The Art of Boxing and Self-defense; The Key to 
Ily pnotism. 


Street & Smith, Pablishers, 79-89 Seventh Ave., New York 


oF Tae FAT 


CET RI D 
FREE TRIAL TREATMENT 


OF THAT 
Sent on request. Ask for my pay when reduced 


offer. My treatment has reduced at the rate of a pound 
aday. No dieting, no exercise, absolutely safe and 
sure method. Let me send you proof at my expense. 
DR. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician, 
vate New York, 36 E. Third Street, New York, Desk ad 


Don’t Wear a Truss 


ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, the 

modern scientific inven- 
Ation, the wonderful new dis- 
covery that relieves rupture 
Be will be sent on trial. Noob- 
i) noxious springs or pads. Has 
7 automatic Air Cushions. Binds 
and draws the broken parts to- 
gether as you would a broken 
limb. No salves. No lies. 
Durable, cheap. Sent on trial 
to prove it. Pat. Sept. 10, ’01. 
Catalogue and measure blanks 
free. Send name and address 


today. 
CE BROOKS, 1759 B State Street, Marshall, Mich. 


Please mention this magazine 
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LOFTIS BROS. 
The National Credit Jewelers 
Sook. we nese 3 108 N. State St.,Chicago,tll, 
Pittsburgh: St. Louie: 











Course On Approval 


Not one penny down. Get this greatest hame-stedy course in 
law—including this rary, the most 
complete library of ite kind in existence, and the eee lectures, in- 
dividual lessons, assignments, etc .— clear, comprehensive discus- 
sions of the law—in your hands free of charge—without — “yo 
tion whatever. We want you to sce this course, before ven 
decide. Write a postal—right now—to get the details’ of of “this 
startling offer—to find out how you can, without risking a penny, 
get started right on your legal education, 


Get Your Degree By MAIL! 


We are Roy ay! a bp the St State gt Pred to confer on our 
graduates s (LL.B.). Our course 
prepares you a in pass the bar Gouaatien in any state. Should 
you fail we guarantee to coach you without charge until you are 
successful. We have not = record a single instance of a le 
graduate who took a 1 and failed. 


FREE Complete Course j in Public Speaking 


Frederick B, Robinson, Professor of Public 


Prepared b 
Spesking. Colizge. ‘of City of N.Y. etc. No other course like it 
te today for Special Limited ree Off nis 








er. 
SEND NO MONEY postal and we will forward by return 
mail full lars of remarkable free on approval offer and 
our wi ree book ‘‘Guide to the Law”’ showing how to study 


ng ine ny ill Dept. 8115 Chicago, i, 
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How To “Roll Your Own” 


li’s a simple, easy process. You can do it . 
with your eyes shut after a little practice. And seem 
what a joy is the fresh, fragrant cigarette of 
“Bull” Durham rolled by your own hand to 
your own liking! You “roll your own” with 


“Bull” and note the difference. 
GENUINE 





SMOKING TOBACCO 


All over the world men of energy and 
action are rolling “Bull” into cigarettes. It’s the 
smart smoke—the lively smoke—the mild smoke. 


“Bull” Durham, made of “bright” Vir- 


ginia-North Carolina leaf, has a mellow-sweet- 





moisten the p 


With the tip of your tongue 
= ip you edge of 
the paper. 





ness that is unique and an aroma that is os 
now ready to smoke. 


unusually pleasing. 


Start “rolling your own” with “Bull” Dur- 
ham today and you’ll never again be satisfied 


with any other kind of a 


cigarette. 


FRE An Illustrated Book. 

let, showing correct 
way to “Roll Your Own” Cigarettes, 
and a package of cigarette papcrs, 
will both be mailed, free, to any 
address in United States on request. Address [| 
“Bull” Durham, Durham, N.C., Room 1308. py 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 















Ask for FREE pack. 
age of ‘‘papers’ 
with each 5c sack 
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To Achieve a Triumph! 


Not to every one, and not often to any one, is. given the chance 








to score triumphantly over enemies and detractors; to show that truth 
will rise again though crushed for a time, and. that beiig honest and 
right counts for something after all. Perhaps you have felt the thrill 
and remember it. If you have never felt it, if you know What it is 
and want to experience it again, read the next installment—the fine con- 
clusion to “For A Mess or Portace,” by Helen R: Martin. Margaret’s 
triumph over the greed and avarice of her relatives is as fine a thing 
in its way as anything that has been written since David Copperfield. 


The best part of a great story. Be sure to read it. 


“Tur HEALING oF THE HiLts” is a novel by Anne O’Hagan. 
Fascinating, interesting, charming in every line, this story of a disap- 
pointed playwright who finds unexpected romance at his own bathing 


pool, is a study in feminine character, and a delightful comedy as well. 


We have mentioned only two out of a great number of unusual 
stories coming in the February issue of Smiru’s. Who does not like to 
laugh? And who can make you laugh so heartily as Holman Day or 
Wallace Irwin? If you like children, read the diary of a truly funny 
little girl named Anne, under the title of “Another Queer Thing About 


Parents,” and then turn to “The Passing of Tubby,” by Lee Pape. 


Who does not want health and beauty? And who can teach these 
subjects so well as Doctor Whitney? Read “In Milady’s Boudoir” in 


the next number of Smirit’s. 


There are others—Virginia Middleton, William H, Hamby, Ralph 


Bergengren, Lucy Stone Keller—but what’s the use of talking? 








Order your copy of SMITH’S new! Onall news stands 
January the Fifth 














Health : Defense 


To repulse the coffee invader’s attacks 
upon health, the sure defense is to use 


INSTANT POSTUM 


“There’s a Reason” 
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